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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Victor- Victrola 


A new style Victor 


All the beautiful Victor music and 
entertainment, played in the richest, 
sweetest, most mellow tone ever heard— 

as pure and true as life itself. 


The horn and all moving parts are entirely concealed in a handsome 
mahogany cabinet, and the music is made loud or soft by opening or closing the 
small doors. 

The cabinet contains albums for 150 records and drawer for accessories. 
« All metal parts heavily gold-plated 


The most complete of all musical instruments. 





Hear the 
Victor-Victrola 


at any music- 
house or talking- 
machine mer- 
chant’s. 

Write to us 
for descriptive 
catalogue. 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J SA 








Quartered Oak, $200 Circassian Walnut, $250 


Victor-Victrola XX, Mahogany, embellished 
with gold, $300 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Goand hear them. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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—AINSLEE’S FOR DECEMBER— 


‘*‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 





The December number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE will contain 
a complete novel, twelve short stories, and two articles, all of the 
kind that will create discussion, interested discussion, by its readers. 
The reason for this is that there will not be a single item in the 
whole table of contents that is commonplace or trite. The 
characters are all fresh and original and vital, the plots of the stories 
contain situations that have not been worn threadbare and yet are 
thoroughly human, and the articles are interesting because the 
subjects treated are interesting. ‘The complete novel is a story in 
which suspense is predominant from beginning to end. 


Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


is the author of “THE LETTER,’’ and she handles the story with a 
dramatic sense and power which she has never equaled. 





JOSEPH C. LINCOLN will 
have ashort story entitled ““Tur 
BACK BEDROOM,’’ which has a 
Christmas flavor, a suggestion 
of a ghost story, and an unex- 
pected and humorous climax. 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
will have a story, “"THE ART 
AGENT,”’ the principal character 
of which is one who is well 
worth knowing. It has an 
original theme and a charming 
love story. 

QUENTIN M. DRAKE will 
continue his series of stories of 
army life with one called 
‘“FLANDERS.’’ It equals the 
best he has done. 





MARY HEATON VORSE 
will contribute a story called 
“OTHER MEN’S WIVES’? in her 
very best vein, and readers of 
AINSLEE’S know all about what 
that means, for she has been and 
will continue to be a steady 
contributor. 

WILL LEVINGTON COM- 
FORT’S story, ““MIMI OF THE 
MIRACLES,’’ is one of the most 
striking short stories that has ever 
appeared in any magazine, one 
of the kind that makes talk. 

FRANCIS WILLING 
WHARTON will havea story of 
extraordinary strength and 
originality, called “To THE 
RESCUE.”’ 


Two Christmas stories by E. NESBIT and OWEN OLIVER, 
a Western story by ROY NORTON, a detective story by WAL- 
TER L. SAWYER, and unusual tales by GEORGE LEE 
BURTON and MABEL NELSON ‘THURSTON complete a 
great number. ARTHUR LORING BRUCE will continue his 
articles on BRIDGE WHIsT. ‘The musical season receives attention 
in WILLIAM ARMSTRONG’S delightful personal comments. 








Price, 15c. per copy. Subscription, $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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FOUR 





No Other Edition Has 
These Combined Features: 


1. A Composite Life of 
Dickens. One volume of the 
Booklovers is devoted to a com- 
postte Life of Dickens by F 
Marzials, Mamie Dic! ‘ 
John Fors terand A.W. W. ard ; 
with Critical Essays by in- 
burne, Taine and J. L. HWeahes 






2. Full Introductions by 
Andrew Lang, Charles Dickens 
the Younger, H. W. Mabie and 
Edward Everett Hale. 


3. Essays, Critical Com- 
ments, Arguments and Notes, 
selec ted from the writings of F. 

Kitton, J. T. Fields, F. R 
Siesheon W. Teignmouth 
Shore. Wallte r Jerrold, George 
Gissing. G . Chesterton and 
many others. 


4. Miscellaneous Papers, 
consisting of short stories 
sketches and essays, largely From 
the files of ‘‘House hold Words” 
and“ ill the Year Round.” One 
entire volume of Dickens's char- 
acteristic work is thus preserved 











. Letters, Speeches, Plays | Booklovers is sold at a price that is actually less than that of most Ain. 
ona Poems—the best of Dick other editions equally well made from a purely mechanical stand- 11-08 
ens’ s rem arkable c¢ tei’ spond point. This is the more remarkable from the fact that it not only THE 
ence; the most typical of hi lids easel . Deer s : i. UNIVERSITY 
eloquent public utterances ; two compris sa gran total of some 16,000 pages, but is bound in SOCIETY 
f his plays; and all of his thirty handy-size, portable de luxe volumes instead of the fe) NEW YORK 
writings an verse cumbrous form with which readers are familiar. The type- Ry 

work is handsome and very legible; the paper is of superior «O° ,, end, Cate cee 
quality, being what is known as Bible paper, which, while perfectly opaque, is much és seagy. Jorware 
lighter than other grades. The prices are for the cloth binding $27.50, for the half- poi Intvoauctors 


leather $37.50. These bindings are attractively stamped in full gold on back and sides. 


MAKE RESERVATION NOW $ i 


Prior to public: ation we are booking reservations, and just as soon as the sets 
are fully ready we shall make deliveries on approval in regular sequence. We 
scarcely need to enlz arge upon the wisdom of securing one of these Introductory 
Sets and thus obtaining the very first impressions from the new plates. This 
is the time to buy. Payments may be made at the rate of $2 on acceptance 


and $2 per month thereafter. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, “New'¥orx™ 


MILLION COPIES SOLD 


The popularity of the Works of Charles Dickens, among English-speaking peoples, has 
been ever increasing. In 1891 his original publishers reported the sales by their firm as four 
times greater than in 1869—the year before his death. In twenty-two years they sold no less 
than 800,000 copies of the Pickwick Papers. A total estimate of 2,000,000 copies of the 
Pickwick Papers sold in that time, would, it is said, be well inside the mark. Within twelve 
years after Dickens’s death, some 4,000,000 copies of his books were sold in Great Britain 


alone. And there can properly be no talk of a Dickens ‘‘ revival,’’ 
for this interest has never waned. Its manifestations have been 
fully equalled in the British Colonies and the United States. Dickens 
is today the best known and most read of all great English writers 
of fiction. ‘‘ The principal characters he created are ever remem- 
bered as distinct types, while his phraseology constitutes part of 
our language.’’ 


FIRST ADEQUATE AMERICAN EDITION 


In view of all this it may seem strange that America has not hitherto 
produced a satisfactory collected edition. ‘‘Complete editions’ have been 
advertised on every hand, but none even approximates completeness. The 
only editions that might justly be so described were published in England at 
prices making them, when imported, far too expensive for the generality of 
American readers. Furthermore, all American’ editions have hitherto been’ 
inadequate not only in extent, but also in their editorial features. Only a few 
perfunctory attempts have been made to give the reader any background for 
an appreciation of these masterpieces. 

The Booklovers Edition—the introductory sale of which we hereby 
announce—is the first adequate edition for general distribution in America, 
and the first to be equipped with helps and suggestions that immeasurably 
augment the literary pleasure of the reader. The Booklovers contains about 
2,00 pages of material not in any other edition generally available to Americans. 


BUT NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Notwithstanding these highly valuable additional features, the 











the Rook s 
usin half-leather Lf 
are satisfactory, 1 
Z pay you $2.00 within five 
Jays after receipt, and $2.00 cach 
month thereafter until the full 
amount, $37.50, has been paid. If 
not, 1 shall notify you and hola them 
ubject to your order. 


















pT MUP TETTTELE COTE Te 
(Change tf cloth is preferred.) , 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Harper § Brothers 


Fiction Just Issued 


THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Lady Rose’s Daughter—Kittie Ashe—indeed, all of Mrs. Ward’s women | 
pale before the white fire of the spirit of Diana Mallory. Young, gracious, high- minded, sweet- ee 
she is brought with brutal suddenness into cruel knowledge affecting her dead young mother. Th 
mother’s name is still in public memory infamous. Just before the blow strikes, Diana Mallory is 
betrothed to the man she loves. And the man— i‘ 
Eight illustrations in Sepia, from the original paintings by W. Hatherell, R. I. Post 8vo. Cloth $1.50 


A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


By ROBERT HICHENS. Here is, at last, another “Garden of Allah”—a book with all the atmospheric 
power of Hichens’s great masterpiece. ‘A Spirit in Prison” is anew wonder work with the charm of 
a fresh new story. The scene is ltaly. Human love is as sunny as its skies and the bursts of passion 
are like the sudden storms that break over its blue lakes. Italy’s people, its shores and islands are 
brought to all but sight and sound in these pages. The love story involves an English woman, her ° 
husband and her daughter ina gripping way. lliustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth . . ; ‘ $1.75 


THE SHADOW WORLD 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Do the dead speak to the living? This work of Mr. Garland’s—a veritable 
wonder story—is a most exciting reply to the oar An sesanetaaeds convincing and wonderfully enter- 























taining work. Post 8vo. Cloth 4 5 : ’ ‘ ‘ $1.35 
GILBERT NEAL 

By WILL N. HARBEN. The tt iangle of love has not been drawn in just this way before. Mr. Harben 

has set about peipeaatied the truth of it. ‘The story is laid in a Georgia village. With ranen Post 

8vo. Cloth Fr ‘ . ‘ ; a" . ; ‘ ‘ “ ‘ ‘ $1.50 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 


By NORMAN DUNCAN. Set in the romantic land of Labrador among the people the author knows so 
well, and eloquent with strong passions, these stories are of the order that has set Mr. Duncan's name 
apart in fiction. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth : . , ; : , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; $1.50 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL 


3y W. H. MALLOCK. The central figure is a young - who is a combination of the ingenuous child and 
the sophisticated woman. Post 8vo. Clot! , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : $1.54 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 
A novel by Twelve Authors: William Dean Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mary Steward Cutting, Alice Brown, Henry van Dyke, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Elizabeth Jordan, Edith Wyatt, Mary Heaton Vorse, Henry James. Illustrated. Post i 
8vo. Cloth , ; ‘ , , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : ° ° ‘ ‘ ° $1.50 } 


THE WITCHING HOUR 
By AUGUSTUS THOMAS. This story, made from the play of the same name, is filled with the light of a 
new idea—telepathy and mental suggestion. A dramatic and beautiful love story—as great a novel as 
aplay. Illustrated with eight photographs from the play. Post 8vo. Cloth . ‘ ‘ ‘ $1.50 


THE CRADLE OF THE ROSE 
By the author of “The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ A more dramatic novel in point of swift action than 
any this author has vet written. Illustrated in color from drawings made by the author. Post 8vo. 
Cloth ‘ ° : , ‘ ‘ ; ° Net, $1.50 


THE TOY SHOP—A Tale of | Lincoin. 
By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY. The kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse of 
glory tothe eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a tov shop in the gloam of a winter evening to buy tin 
soldiers for his little son, and talking with the old tov-maker, who unconsciously wrings the over- 
burdened President’s heart. Pictorial cover in colors. 16mo, cloth . . Net, 0 cents , 


MANY KINGDOMS t 


By ELIZABF be JORDAN. These stories command attention because they possess rational — lots, genuine 
character, and adroit literary workmanship. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth ° $1.50 





THE BACHELOR AND THE BABY . 
By MARGARET CAMERON. An ey funny story—one of the few that make you chuckle all the 
way through. 16mo. Cloth ° ° : ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ ; 50 cents 


THE GENIAL IDIOT 
Bv JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. The same hand that has cheered and rc; hundreds of thousands in 
“Coffee and Repartee” and “A House-boat on the Styx.” 16mo. Clot! ‘ , ‘ $1.25 } 

DAVIE AND ELISABETH 
By MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR. A New England couple about whom a sweetly sympathetic story is 
woven. Post 8vo. Cloth ‘ ‘ ‘ , . : ‘ ‘ , . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ° : $1.00 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want whatI asked for. Good-bye.” 
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SUPREME MASTER of THE SHORT STORY ” 


For the first time ever presented American readers the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, 
unexpurgated, in English of this great French writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by linguists o. 
literary distinction. Wonderful Critical Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. 


SENSATIONAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER (Limited) RESPOND TODAY. 


De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so 
contemptible, so lofty or so low as to be unworthy of chronicling,—no groove of human virtue or fault, success or failure, 
wisdom or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and therefore demanded analysis, Real Parisian 
Studies. More Realistic than Balzac. More Entertaining than the Arabian Nights. 





The Complete Set 
— | my nny Less than yuan tech te 
32 Comedies 17 7 cents at less than 
Volumes per Story 7 CENTS PER DAY 


Travels & Poems 


Read How Easy—lIf You Act Quickly, You Can Obtain a Set. 


This is the first time it has ever been possible to secure this great author's works except at very high prices. The publish- 
ers have arranged for and just completed this wonderful edition, and for a limited time are going to make a Special Introduct- 
withdraw this offer without notice. 























ory offer—this New Library edition, $51.00 value—$24.00 now on small monthly payments, The right is reserved to 
Prompt return of coupon will bring the books direct to you for examination, On Approval, all express 

charges prepaid. Don’t Delay. 

THE EDITIO —Seventeen volumes, actual size 8 x 514, consisting of 5,500 pages, printed from a new cast of French 


p ved Elzevir type—elegant and clear—on pure white antique egg-shell finished paper, made especially for £ 
this edition. Pages have deckled edges and liberal margins. There are 30 illustrations from original drawings. The books are A 
exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and gold title labels, silk headbands and gold tops. * 


SEVENTEEN ENTRANCING VOLUMES OF RARE FRENCH FICTION | 


- 
LEON TOLSTOI ,- f py § 
Maupassant's % * , & 
“Une Vie" ts to 
my mind the 
greatest novel 
produced in 
France since 
Victor Hugo 


erat Sent on Approval—Express Prepaid 
ty, his power, 


and the beauty 
of his style. 


THE WERNER COMPANY .-__ Akron, Ohio 
——ee er ——  —9- 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 

Please send me, charges prepaid, for examination, the complete works of GUY DE MAUPASSANT, in seventeen (17) 
volumes, bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth. If satisfactory, I will remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 per month for eleven (11) 
months, If not satisfactory, | will advise you within ten days. 
































PD, 0.6.66 065606506500 50080t8isbban 1666860400d50s80 04000 City 


Ains. 
11.08 Residence Address ..... ‘ caavexerae pinastas State 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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verybodys 
agazine 


No matter what style of story you like best you can always find one 
of your kind in any copy of Everybody’s. And you will find running 
through the year more of those much talked of and laughed over O. 
Henry stories than in any other magazine. 

Rex Beach creates and then relates. He does not invent. That's 
why his stories are human. This Red-Blooded Dynamo has just re- 
turned from his summer's rest. He has been hunting bears with a loaded 
camera, and other weapons, and his story is chock-full of thrills. Any- 
one who gets a look at the pictures is “booked” for “The Chronicles 
of a Chromatic Bear Hunt.” 

“A Case of Fits” is one of those dear, teary, laughy stories in which 
Parker H. Fillmore continues the chronicles of naughty, lovable Margery 
and her affair with Willie Jones. It’s great !! 

The fate of the Philippines hangs upon this election. William Howard 
Taft and William Jennings Bryan both have their say about the Philip- 
pine question in the November number. You'd better read this before 
you vote. 

William Hard in “The Woman's Invasion,” describes the most remark- 
able woman’s movement that the world has ever seen, and shows how 
woman is invading the labor field man considered his own. Charles 
Edward Russell, Maximilian Foster, Elmer Blaney Harris, and W. L. 
Alden are among the others who have helped pen a rattling good 
NOVEMBER NUMBER of Everybody’s Magazine. 











THE MAGAZINE LIBRARY— 


Everybody's ens \ All three 


“Woman’s Invasion,” an eye-opener for men and women. 


The World’s Work—""" ($ 00) 


events, with John D. Rockefeller telling how to regulate the 








trusts. 
The Delineator—),7 7252", ) for the 
ford’s newest serial and dozens of exclusive fashion features. year 


THIS OFFER IS TOO GOOD TO miss 


The Ridgway Company, Union Square, New York City 











Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Yes, there are editions of Shakespeare a-plenty. Most of them largely depend for any value they 
may possess on more or less gaudy mechanical features. A few were once important but are now 
antiquated through the advance of scholarship and the progress of time. One or two are intended 
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THE FIELD 





solely for special students, interested in minute dissection. There is just one edition that is at once 

mechanically rich and tasteful, new—abreast of modern research, and generously equipped with 

every sort of suggestion and help for the use of the general reader, Just one—and that’s the 
Booklovers 





SPECIAL EDITORIAL 
FEATURES PECULIAR 
to the Bookowrs EDITION: 


1. Arguments, giving in 
prose an outline of the story 
of each play—condensed, but 
not too much, 

Critical Comments, se- 
lected from the writings of the 
best-qualified Shakespearean 
scholars, such as Goethe, Cole - 
ridge, Johnson. Lamb, Ulrici, 
Brandes, Schlegel, and Lee 

3. Two Sets of Notes: Criti- 
cal, dealing principally with 
textual criticism; and Explana 
tory, containing careful expla 
nations of such passages as the 
general reader might find diffi 
cult to understand. 

4. Study Questions, which 
furnish the equivalent of a 
formal course of Shakespear- 
ean study 

5. Glossaries, a complete 
one in each volume, explaining 
all obsolete or doubtful words 

6. Topical Index, by means 
of which a desired passage 
may be quickly located 

7. Biography and Appreci- 
ation—one volume containing 
not only a life of Shakespeare 
by Dr. Gollancz, but also essays 
on Shakespeare and his genius 
by Walter Bagehot, Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, Leslie Ste- 
phen,and Richard Grant W hite. 








missed by those seeking the best in literature. The special mail-order 
prices, which we have decided to keep in force until the present edition 
is sold, are $31 00 for the half-leather binding, $25.00 for the cloth. 
Many a pretentious but unsubstantial and almost useless set 
has been sold for more. Discriminating book-buyers, 
alert for bargains like this, are eagerly responding. 
Send your request this very day. 


The University Society ** VE" usr"° 


Tell the substitutor: 


. We’d like to have you see it. 


WE SEND IT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 
No Deposit. No Restriction. Simply Mail Request 


The entire set will be sent to you, carriage paid, for your inspection 
We do not ask for any money now. Fill out carefully and return 
promptly the coupon in the corner of this announcement. We allow you 
ample time for investigation of the books. If for any reason you decide 
that you do not wish to retain them, they may be returned at our expense 
If you are satisfied—and we feel sure you will be—you retain the set and 
send us only $1.00. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 per 
month. On your part there is no liability—no risk. Could any proposition 
be easier or fairer? 


COMPLETE—HAND Y— UNIQUELY EDITED 


The aim of the Booklorrs is to make easy the understanding of Shakespeare’s works. Every 
obsolete word, every doubtful phrase. every obscure reference is explained by noted scholars 
whoce commentaries throw light and interest upon the text to which they refer. Shakespeare is 
thus brought within the appreciation of all, whatever their degree of culture This edition is 
printed in large type, from new plates, on selected white paper. There are in all 40 dainty 
volumes (7 x 5 inches in size), containing 7,000 pages, and artistically and durably bound ia half 
leather. The text used is founded on the famous Cambridge text. The illustrations comprise 4@ 
full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood cuts. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Each 
of the volumes contains an entire play and all the notes that explain that play These 
notes are the most thorough and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare in a 
general edition. In the extent of information it contains the BooklOs$ is, indeed, 


a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. Its clearness and convenience appeal to every 11-8 

intelligent reader. COUPeN: 

WHY YOU SHOULD ACT QUICKLY at 9g 
—_—_———— 


New York 
You may send, pre 
, for my examina 

tion, a set of the Book 
lovers Shakespeare in halt 
leather binding. If the books 
are satisfactory, | shall pay you 
$1.00 within five days after their 
receipt, and $2.00 per month there- 
after for 15 months, If they are not, 
I shall notify you and hold them subject 
to your order. 


MGATOBS . cee cece cece ween rennet te teense wane ’ 
If you prefer cloth binding, change 1§ montha to12 


Good-bye.” 


Offered at one-half the quoted subscription prices 
($62.00 and $50.00),and on very easy terms of payment, 
the Booklorrs presents an opportunity too good to be 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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PALMER-SINGER TOWN AND COUNTRY CAR 
1909 MODEL 28-30 H.R. $3000 


























Sogo ty 
agen £6 








The Palmer-Singer Town and Country Car, 1909 
Model, Type XXX-2 is now being exhibited and delivered. 
| It is the most serviceable car on the market to-day. It’s 
|) 28-30 H. P. motor provides ample power to take its full 
) complement of passengers on long hard tours over any 
road at a very good speed. Closed, it is a beautiful 
luxurious Town Car, seating four inside, ideal for the 
purpose and far superior to many foreign makes at 
double the price. A glance at its specifications will 
show the remarkable value it offers. 








Nickel steel is used to give lightness and strength. Im- Bh 
ported F. & S. ball bearings exclusively. Bosch high tension a4 
magneto and multiple disc clutches. Drop forged I beam, ri 
nickel steel front axle—four-speed selective type, sliding gear 
transmission with direct drive on third speed. All brakes 
equalized, all expanding type and on rear wheels. Universal 
joints on all steering connections. Shaft driven, all moving 
parts inclosed in dustproof cases. 










Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 
1620-22-24 Broadway, N. Y. 1321 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Sole Distributors the Simplex 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PHOTO BY FOLEY 
COPYRIGHTED BY 
HUMPHREY O SULLIVAN 








JOHN J. HAYES, WINNER OF THE MARATHON RACE, 


Showing Humphrey O'Sullivan that he wore the real Live Rubber heels, that these same shoes and 
these same heels were the shoes and the heels he won the Marathon Race with. 


If you want to walk easily and gracefully, do it like John J. Hayes. If you want to 
walk brisker and farther with the same effort, do it like Dan O’Leary, head thrown 
back, chest out, with a cane for company. Dan knows that true walking comfort and 
grace of carriage spring from O’Sullivan’s live rubber heels. He eliminates the jar on 
his spinal column, his brain, by padding the point of greatest contact with live rubber. 
Why not get the live, healthy habit-walk ? 

When you order rubber heels and pay 50 cents see that you get O’Sullivan’s. They 
are the only heels made of live rubber. Substitutes leave the shoemaker a bit more 
profit. The name “O'Sullivan” on rubber is like “Sterling ” on silver. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 


and profitable to all. 


Rates $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and..best Classified Advertising medium on the 


market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Uctober 3{st. 











Agents and 
Help Wanted 














BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very 

va profit. Everything furnished. 

Jatalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Ouiversal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, 
15¢e, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25e,views le. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 

, 290-164 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


ENTS new invention. Never sold 
in your territory. Coin money. 
Everybody wild about them. Sells 
on sight. Free sample to workars. 
Write at once. Automatic Co., L 126, 
Cincinnati, O. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton. Ohio. 

WANTED — Railway Mail Clerks, 
Mail Carriers, Postoftice Clerks, $1100 
yearly. Vacation. November Exami- 
nations. Preparation free. Common 
education sufficient. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dept. P C, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS —$300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send for sworn statement of $12 daily 
profit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co. 
313 Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 





Frames 

















| 


| 
Agents and Help Wanted—Conti d. 


| Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 








made fitting 


BIG MONEY easily 
eyeglasses. Write today for free 
“Booklet 58.’’ Tells how. Easy to 


learn. Best and easiest money ma- 
king business. National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis. 


$4 TO $10 a Day Sure. Either sex can 
sell our patented rapid selling articles. 
Noscheme. Sample Free. A. M. Young 
& Co.. 239 Howland Bldg.,Chicago, Il. 


OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars weekly made. Write 
today for catalog. U. 8. Embroidery 
Co., 96 East Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS make $103.50 per month 
selling wonderful self-sharpening scis- 
sors and cutlery. V.C. Giebuer sold 
22 pairs in 3 hours, made $13; you can 
do it. We show how. Free outtit. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 77 Home Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


LOCAL representative wanted 
splendid income assured right man 
to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. 














| All we require is honesty, ability, am- 


bition and willingness to learn a luc- 
rative business. No soliciting or travel- 
ing. This is an_ exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big paying ‘business without 
capital and become yay poet for 
life. Write at once for full particu- 
lars. Address—The Nat'l. Co-Op. 
Real Estate Co., Dept. K. A. B., 
Washington, D. C. 


WRITE for the best soap and toilet 
combinations for agents. Our soaps 
French milled. See our new Red Cross 
packages Pierce Chemical Co., Desk 
16, 152 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts, 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 











WE are the Originators and only 
Manufacturers of live soap and toilet 
article combinations with premiums, 
for agents. Attractive appearance, best 
quality, lowest prices. Toledo agent 
recently made $14.00 in eight hours. 
There’s a reason. Investigate. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 





LEARN Telegraphy. Calls for our 
graduates exceed supply. Under 
supervision of R. R. Officials, Railroad 
wires in school. Work for expenses. 
Cat. free. Nat’i Teleg. Institute, Dept. 
5, Cincinnati, O., Phila., Pa., Memphis, 
Teun. -, Dav enport, Ia., Columbia, 8. C. 





CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
ofallkindssoon. Expertadvice. sam- 

~ ON ee ree and Booklet 22 describ- 

ositions and telling easiest and 

qui est way to secure them free. 

rite now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 


ell the substitutor: 








LADY AGENTS wanted for a well 
known Toilet Article. $3.00 per day 
easily earned. Charles Chemical 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AGENTS. BOTH SEXES. Do you 
want a big seller?’ The Parisian Skirt 
Gauge, recently patented, sells to 
women who do their own dressma- 
king, dressmakers and ladies’ tailoring 
establishments. It is something which 
they have long needed; the price is 
reasonable, the profits large, and it is 
no exaggeration to say you can make 
$200.00 per month and upwards. 
Now is the time to get in on this; ex- 
clusive territory will be given. A 
postal will bring you full particulars. 
Torchon Lace & Mercantile Co., Dept. 
3, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


tATENTED KEROSENE INCAN- 

DESCENT Burner. Attachable to any 
lamp. Produces 70 candle-power light, 
saves 50% kerosene;exclusive territory 
F.C .Gottschalk,97A Chambers St.,N.Y. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
will soon be held inevery State. Full 
information, ‘and questions recently 
used by the Civil Service Comimis- 
sion, free. Columbian Correspondence 
Colle ge, Washington, D. C. 

AGENTS: $200.00 per month easy, 
selling “English Brand” Oils, and co- 
presets. Write at once for particu- 
ars. English Chemical Co., 39th 
& Union, Titenee. 

















Business 
Opportunities 


“MY new store necessity is better 
than atelephone. Sellsbetterthancash 
registers or scales ever sold. Sells for 
$50 to $1000, Your ability alone limits 
your possibilities. “S®lesmen, Territory 

grs. and local Agts. wanted. Ref. 1st 
Sp a Chicago. M.N. Pitnere, 183- 

189 Lake St., Chicago.” 

“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. . It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & C 0., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. 

$3,000 TO $10,000 yearly Saally 
made.in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special ropes 
sentative, assist you to success. Val- 
uvable book free. The Cross Co., 2074 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other 
afivertisement in this magazine. 

WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay usin3 
months; make big protit. References 
given. Swornstatements. Pease Mtg. 
Co., 876 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

“DOLLARS & SENSE” (Col. Hun- 
ter’s Great Book) free with Advertis- 
ers Magazine one year at 50cents. In- 
dispensable to business men who ad- 
vertise. Best “Ad-School” in ex- 
istence. Sample magazine free. Ad- 
A age Magazine, 726 Commerce 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

$15 CASH, $8.50 monthly, $100 Van- 
couver, British Columbia, 54% Gold 
Bonds. Write for particulars. Lewis 
N. Rosenbaum Co., Investment Bonds, 
Capital & Sur sus’ $138,468. Washing- 
ton Building, Seattle, Wn. 

THE SUN TYPEWRITER marks an 

och in the writing machine business; 
h zh value, low price. If you do not 
know about it, write for information 
and trial offer. Sun Typewriter Co., 
317 Broadway, New York City. 


Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities—Continued. 





MAKE $2500 to $7500 yearly without 
capital. We teach you the real-estate 
and general brokerage business by 
mail; appoint you our special repre- 

sentative; furnish you with readily 

salable real-estate and investments; 
help you secure customers and make 
you quickly prosperous. Particulars 
free. Interstate Sales Co., 270 Times 
Building, New York. 


INCORPORALE YOUR BUSINESS 
under the laws of any state. Let me 
write your literature. I will make it 
so convincing that it will sell your 
bonds easily and make your business 
pay. Send for booklet on incorpora- 
ting. F. C. Farrington, Al 150 
Nassau Street, New York. 


THERE are hundreds of articles tor 
sale and exchange on our list. Don’t 
you want something in exchange for 
that article you have and do not need. 
Write for plan. American Exchange, 
407 S. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. 











Banking » Bonds 
Mortgages 








“BONDS—80e. on the $1. Gilt-edge in- 
dustrial, paying 6% bond for $20. 
$100 bond $80, ete. Cash or monthly 
payments. Drawer 52M, Galesburg, Ill. 


Furs 























Musical 
Instruments 








Patents and 
Lawyers 














WING PIANOS, BEST TONED AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL—Est'd 40 years. 
Recent improvements give greatest 
resonance. Sold direct. No agents. Sent 
on trial—freight paid; first, last and all 
the time by us—to show our faith in our 
work. If you want a good piano, you 
save $75—$200. Very easy terms. 
Slightly used ‘‘high-grades,”’ 1 Stein- 
way, 3 Chickerings, etc.,$75 up, taken 
in exchange for improved Wing pianos 
—thoroughly refinished. Send for bar- 
gain list. You should have anyway- 
“Book of Complete: Information About 
Pianos.”” 152 pages. N. Y. World says: 
“A book of educ ational interest every- 
one should have,” Free for the asking 
from the old house of Wing & Sou,363- 
365 W. 13th St., New York. 


| Music 


VIOLIN, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo 
taught by mail; weekly lessonsin sim 
ple language and diagrams. $1.00 per 
month; Instruments supplied low;Est. 
1896.Chas.E.Mayberry,179 6th Ave,N.Y 

TO introduce my popular 10 cent 
music to the readers of this magazine, 
I will send free copy and my 
mammoth catalogue. Some of this 
Music se ils for forty and fifty 
cents. Wm. Morris, 13 8th Avenue, 
New York City. 























MINK Lined Fur Coat, lined with 
tinest Australian Mink, with elegant 
Persian Lamb Collar, cost me $125, 
will sell for $35. Size 38—40. Send 
express charges and [ will forward 
Cc. O. D., with privilege of inspection. 
Also my wife’s elegant Lynx set, large 
rug muff, with ext 





$2 
West 34th St., New York City. 








Floor Polish 


BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or deface like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free booklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings. The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


For Men 


AGENTS—Sell Patented Radiumite 
Self-Honing Strop. Just being put 
out as an agency proposition. Strop 
covered by 16 patents. 2.00 razor 
given free with every strop sold. 
Strop retails for $1.00. Millions being 
sold and agents coining money. Throw 
away old, worn-out propositions for 
something new and salable. . J 
King made 33 sales one Saturday af- 
ternoon in two hours. Outfit free. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 909 Home Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Watches 
and Jewelry 


GOLD FILLED 
years guaranteed, 































WATCHES, 10 
lady’s, gentle- 


man’s medium size, $5.50 each while 
100 last, money back if not bar- 
gain. Never such chance again. 
This price only te raise money. 


Southern Watch 
Street, Balto, Md. 


Co., 2443 Barclay 


Tell the substitutor: 


| Pencil. 
| wanted everywhere. 








SONG-POEMS. 
day and get F 


Send me yours to- 
e Booklet showing how 
tosucceed, First-class music only. My 
personal work on each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. One successful song 
means fame and money. Arthur A. 
C omposer of “Carissima,’’ 
“Nightingale,’’ “Sea-Shells,”’ 
etc., 36 Daly's Theatre Bldg., N. Y. 








Novelties 
and Postcards 


THE “PUSH POINT,” the New Lead 
A big money maker. Agents 
No whittling. 
Pencil always same length—lead used 
up to within half an inch of its end. 
Retail price same as old style pencils. 
Good profit forlive agents. Asplendid 
advertising novelty. Write for full par 
ticulars. Sample box of 5 “Push Point” 
Pencils. post paid, for 25 cents. Lippin- 
cott Pencil Company, 22) 
2Urd Street, Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. 
25 FINE ART POST CARDs, 10c. 
New, Beautiful Subjects. All different. 
Same cards sold by dealers at 5 cents 
each. Write now. King & Co., 
Broadway, Dept. 26, New York. 
LEATHER Bill Holder cts.. 
Genuine Pig Skin Bill Holder 50 cts.; 
with name in gold. The Cleveland 
Leather Goods Co., Cleveland, O. 


SHIR Petticoats 


$5.00 hye a a made to measure Silk 
Petticoat, fully guaranteed. Write for 
booklet. Speshultit Dropskirt Co., 256 
Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 


Telegraphy 














25 











North | 


200 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions W ‘nted, sept free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F’”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
looks for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6centsstamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


Tools and 
Machinery 


TOOLS! TOOLS!! We keep all kinds 
and sell them on the closest possible 
margins. Get our net-priced catalogue, 
sent tree to readeis of AINSLEE’S. 
Montgomery & Co., 101 Fulton St., 
New York City 


For the Dea 


DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets,late- 
ly patented, willrestore your Hearing 
and stop Head Noises promptly. Supe- 
rior to anything offered ) et. Moderate 
price. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grent Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


DEAF PEOPLE. Head noises can be 
stopped and normal hearing perma- 
nently resiored in cases of Catarrhal 
Ceafness by the Massacon, a scientific 
electrical {massage for the inner ear, 
Enables your ears to do their own 
work without dependence on any 
mechanical device. Endorsed by physi- 
cians everywhere. Thousands in sue- 
cessful operation. Write for free book- 
let. Massacon Sales Co., Suite 868, 
534 Sixth Avenue.. New York. 






















































Elocution and 
Dramatic Art 


ACTING, Elocution, Oratory. We 
teach this fascinating and profitable 
art by mail and prepare you for the 
stage or = -aker” s plaifonm. Booklet 
Free avo School of Elocution, 
1044 Gri my Uper: a House, Chicago, 


Games and 
Enterfainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make U P 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. : 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chie can 

SHORT Stories, Books, Plays, 
revised ard typewritten. Best work, 
suggestions and terms. The Story and 
Drama, Box 662, Portland, Me. 


Real Esfate 


















































TELEGRAPHY—tanght quickly. R 
R. wire in schoo); living expenses earn- 
ed. Graduates assisted. Home study 
also. Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, 
24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. Estab 1874. 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


LA GLORIA, the first and most euc- 
eessful American Colony in Cuba. 
Easy payments on instalment plan. 
Possession after first payment. Tllus. 
booklet free. Cuban Land & Steamship 
Co.. No. D32 Broadway, New York, 


Good-bye.” 











AINSLEE’'S ADVERTISER 


oul That boy of yours—what are you 
doing to engourege his desire 
for good reading? Thisisa vital 
question ; you must answer it 


| 3 week 
IfYou Earn Less 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
{fs the only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, « if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
1044 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 


is the ideal magazine for an 
boy, appealing to the best there 
is in him with its beautiful 
pictures, its able articles by, 
the nation’s famous authors, and its 
practical seqeter departments—Pho- 
tography, echanics, Electricity, 
Collecting, Sports, Athletics—boys’ 
hobbies of every kind. And all for g1 
a@ year—nowhere else can you get such “ 
a mass of high class reading for the test 
money. Send to-day. Sample copy 10c. 
SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 55 MAJESTIC BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 


ie aie BE A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 
CORTINA METHOD 


Giving a thorough mastery of 











FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 

































We prepare you by mail to successfully pass 
the Civil Service Examination. Our instruc- 
tion embraces features no other school can 
use. If you want to be sure to pass get our 
free catalog. Write today. 


a language in the 
shortest time. 


The Original 
Phonographic 
System 





THE WENTHE RY. COR. SCHOOL, Dept. C-S 223, Freeport, Ill. 


Big Pay in Civil Service 


The pay ts good, the work congenial, and promotion rapid 











Send for partic 


FREE TRIAL home, Express Prepaid, outfit placed in ars: 


Write today. Special records made ¢ dev tn any tas in the U. 8S. Civil Service. If you are an American man or 
We also gi ustruction privately or woman over 18 you are eligible for any government position 
Sch s “sed aede d Me sdals, Chie ane 1x98, ‘utr 1901. if you pass the Civil Service Examination. To learn how you 


can qualify in your spare time,write for our free I. C. 8. booklet. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1199.C ,Scranton, Pa. 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


44 West 34th St., Dept. s, New York. 


WHY I Y NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our eraceees are filling sh Salaried 
Good artis 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy faseimating work, Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in 
structors. Positions gesreaeese competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, 

SCHOOL OF “APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N36 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich, 





I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue 

CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres,, 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22. Detroit, Mich. 


“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind" 


EARN $25 TO $100 AWEEK 
LEARN TO WRITE We will teach you by correspondence the 
ADVERTISEMENTS most profitable and fascinating profession in 
the world. Send for our beautiful prospec- 
tus. s FREE. Your future success in business depends upon your knowledge of this most important factor, advertising 
PAGE. DAVIS SCHOOL Address either Office: Dept. 110, 90 0 Wabash Ave., Chicago, or Dept. 1110, 150 Nassau St., New York 


LEARN JEWELERS “ENGRAVING. BE AN ILLUSTRATOR Lam to Daw. | We wil 


teach you by mail how SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Ofiece 10 











































A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will to draw for magazines 90 Wabash Aves, 

teach the beginner better engraving than he can n in years of rigid appren yj CHICAGO 
x pan DS CAR ee EG OS Segoe OE and newspapers. f 

Gicabhig, We will also nprove the skill ofany engraver. Send for cur catalog Gani be cobalon, 





The Engraving School, Hept. 10, 90 Wabash Ave., Chieago, HI. 


FREE PRIZE OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer to the readers of 
this magazine a valuable prize, if they are able to copy this cartoon. Take Your Pencil 
Now, and copy this sketch on a common piece of } op an and send it tous today; and 
if, in the estimation of our Art Directors, it is even er cent. as is" as the original, 
we will mail to your address, FREE OF CHARGE FoR SIX MONTH 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine is fully illustrated, and contains special information pertaining to 
Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and is published for the benefit of those desirous of 
earning larger salaries. Itis a Home Study magazine for ambitious persons who desire 
success. There is positively no money consideration connected with this free offer. 

Copy this picture now and send it to us today. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Dept. 78 Scranton, Pa. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you,1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 



























RAVE 
SALESMEs = 
Earn Big Salaries 


We will teach you to be one by mail i in 
eight weeks and assist you to securea posi 
tion with a reliable firm. Hundreds of our graduates 


placed in goo: is the easiest, 
most pleasant, well paid profession in the world, and 
the demand always exceeds the supply. A good sales- 
man is always sure of a position because he produces 
the business that keeps the wheels of commerce turn- 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER __ 





ing, and is the one man the employers cannot get slong 
without. Instead of being contented witha poorly pai 
sition, earn a big salary as an expert salesman. Our 
ree Kk, ** Knight of the Grip” will show you how. 
Write or call for it today. Address 


Dept.116 National Salesman’s Training Association, 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco 


Address nearest office, mention paper. 





FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH — ITALIAN 


_ Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 















Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 
YOU_HEAR_ THE EXACT PRONUNC TATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE, A few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery 
of conversational French, German, Spa or Italian, 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
820 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Pe _ are honest and ambitious write me 
. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
? your, business by mall; appoint you Special 
,” Representative of my Company in your town; 
j start you ina profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 
Write today. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ed co. 
K. A. A. Marden Buildin 
Washington, D. C. 


























Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Fstate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estateand broker- 
age company in America. Re presentatives are making $3 
to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excell 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can be 
making money in afew weeks without interfering with y 
presentoccupation. Ourc perative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page book. free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2023 Reaper Block, Chicago 











PHONE || 
METHOD | 





Tell the aubstitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 











of self and sex will not 

excuse infraction of 
Nature’sdecree, ‘The knowl- 
edge vital to a happy, suc- 
cessful life has been col- 
lected in “‘SEXOLOGY.” 


A BOOK FOR EVERY 
HOME 


(Illustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


It contains in one volume: 


Dot od oak of the laws 





perme 





Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledyve a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Siould Have 


“Sexology’’ is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the 
heads of our government and the most eminent phy- 
sicians, preachers, professors and lawyers throughout 
the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 85, Phila., Pa. 

















Learn the REAL ESTATE Business 


$2500.10 $7500.Yearty 


capital required to 

dealin Real Estate, Broke 
age and Insurance, is oro 
by the people you do bus with. 
You draw an income on this ‘tres capital, 

We teach and train you how to handle 
these branches so that you can do it better 
than others and your services are in demand. 
As our scholar we git pus develop you. Ina 
few weeks we can at Lou 

OUR ACCRED TED. REPRESENTATI VE 
in your locality. We = you from the start; put you in touch with 
all our representatives with whom you may co-operate in business; ® 
furnish you readily salable real estate and investments and help you 
secure customers. In short, we put you in the way of an income instead 
of a salary ; make you an employer instead of an employee. 

Write for our free pamphlet of 30 pages giving full information 
concerning our most successful method of instruction. 
INTER-STATE SALES COMPANY. 222 Times Building, New York. 










































Boya's 8 Syllable System is eas 
to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
The best system for stenographers, private sesre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men and women may now learn sho and for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice awith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Sendto-day for booklets. testimonials, etc 
HICA’ Cc tele) 


IRRRESPONDENCE SC. 


cago Opera House Block, Ohi Ti. 
—_— 








Good-bye.” 
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Leave Your Wife a Regular Income 


||New Monthly Income Policy 


The Prudential 


The one kind of Life Insurance policy 
of most practical value to the woman. 
It is the policy your wife would like, 
because it gives her a sure monthly 
income such as she is accustomed to. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OW the rest of the day 
passed, and how the 
sleepless night, Ellen 
was hardly conscious. 
She went to bed, but 
she could not lie 
down. It seemed to 
her there was a spur 
in her bed. She sat bolt upright till 
the daylight, with her chin resting on 
her drawn-up knees. From head to foot 
she was racked with the sick and un- 
governable pangs of the woman who 
sees the bright eyes of another woman 
between herself and the man she loves. 

Had Ellen loved her husband with 
the cool and Platonic affection which 
\merican wives are celebrated for giv 
ing their husbands, she might have felt 
little as a result of her yesterday's dis- 
covery. \ reasonable vexation, per- 
haps, that she had been kept in the 
dark—a_ slight mortification, perhaps, 
that the other woman's services had 
been deemed more valuable than hers. 





In point of fact, they were; with no 
sacrifice of present comfort or of fu- 
ture prospects, Palliser was free. For 


that freedom, should not his wife be the 
first to give thanks? Had she felt less 
for him, she might have done so. But 
l{llen’s feeling for her husband was 
more than an affection. It was a pas- 





sion—the one passion that had ever 
come into her life. 

She cared for him, horribly. In her 
strong and well-balanced nature, here 
was the weak and undefended spot. Till 
the day when she had met Jim Palliser, 
she had scorned the romantic follies of 
other girls. Since the first hour that 
they had talked together, his idea had 
lived in her mind more intensely than 
the consciousness of her own identity. 
lor her, they were the same. Her hus- 
band was more herself than the spirit 
that lived in her own flesh. So vivid 
was this conviction, she had hardly real- 
ized her own feeling as the human pas- 
sion of love, with its infinite possibili- 
ties of suffering and of self-torture. The 
shadow of another woman flitting in 
the background of her husband’s life 
had suddenly enlightened her. 

Ilad Jim Palliser, setting her aside, 
taken his salvation from the hands of 
any other woman whatever, the slight 
would have been painful enough. But 
in this case, the woman preferred was 
the woman he had once loved; the 
woman that he had loved first. Was 
she also the woman he had loved best? 
When his need came, it was to her he 
turned. Was not such faith the high- 


est proot if love 
\nd that love once granted, what was 
its nature? The mere kindly remem 


brance of a bygone passion, or passion’s 
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imperishable self ? And if no more than 
the former, why had the whole trans- 


action been held a secret from her— 
from her, Jim’s wife? 

There was the rock on which her 
faith split. A sentence from Violet's 


love-letter rang through her excited 
fancy: “Mum's the word between you 
and me—isn't it? Isn't it?” Beyond 
a doubt, mum had been the word in- 
deed. It was still the word. The an- 
cient lovers still had their meetings and 
their secrets; and she, Jim’s wife who 
loved him, was shut out into the cold. 

There was the thought that she car- 


ried with her to the breakfast-table. 
With a resolute imitation of a smile 
she sat opposite the anxious financier, 
as he studied the newspaper and 


prophesied calamity if not for himself, 
at least for the institution which he 
served. If he noticed her pale looks it 
was to attribute them to the recent anx 


iety. As he bent over her to kiss her 
good-by, she bit her tongue to hold 
back her unspoken question: “Jim, what 
is there between vou and Violet Dur- 
ham ?” 

A sure intuition, stronger than in- 
stinct, held her silent. If a woman 


sees a thief make off with her diamonds, 
an open outcry may result in the recov- 
ery of her property. But a woman who 
watches the thievery of something 
dearer vet knows that to open her 
mouth in jealous protest is to make her 
loss not only certain but irreparable. 

77 i00d-by, dear Jim. (ood luck !”" 
said Ellen, and was silent. 

Her little housekeeping 
tended to, vandered miserably 
about the apartment. The words of her 
own impassioned plea of two nights be- 
fore, came back to her mind. “Dear 
Jim, the first secret that has ever been 
between us! Something dreadful will 
come of it—it frightens me!” If it 
had frightened her then, it terrified her 
now with the black panic of a child 
waking alone in the night. All about 
her wa What that darkness 
concealed she knew not 

Faintly within her, faintly but 
still audibly, the rational part of her 


pleaded on the side of you 


tasks at- 
she 


s darkne 
more 


peace. “If 








respect your husband,” argued logic 
and common sense, “then you know 
that beneath the most equivocal situa- 
tion there can be nothing to distress 
you. If, on the other hand, you know 
that this reason for distress really ex- 
ists, then it is plain that Jim is not a 
man to be respected or valued at all. 
Hence, why wring your soul in this 
anguish for him?” 

But this special pleading, however 
logical and ingenious, was knocked out 
of court by the mere blind pain of the 
doubt itself. And shriller and more 
convincing yet rose the voice of the 
devil's marshaling the facts 
which proved Jim Palliser a traitor ; and 
hence, by the cruelly paradoxical law 
that governs these things, not to be 
scorned and forgotten by the woman he 
had betrayed, but to be the more in- 
tensely and rackingly desired. 

That, by a sacrifice even more poign- 
ant and daring than that which she 
herself had proposed, this other woman 
had won Jim's safety added not only 
a pang to Ellen’s sorrow but another 
factor to the weight of cumulative 
proot. Heroic as was the stroke by 
which she herself had proposed to save 
him, Violet's heroism had been greater 


advocate, 


still. In a cruelly grudging pang she 
owned as much; and her heart con- 
tracted painfully as she realized that, 


dear as her husband had _ previously 
been to her, he had risen immeasurably, 
hideously, by this revelation of the value 
which another woman set upon him. 
She herself had stood ready for his 
sake to part with the last shred of her 
worldly possessions ; but Violet Durham 
had been ready to risk her name and 
position as well. For a woman to go to 
her husband's office in broad daylight, 
and sheltered only by the word of an 
office-boy and a venal watchman, to 
rob her husband’s safe of the papers 
which he prized—here was a daring 
stroke which in any other cause might 
have moved Ellen’s admiration. As it 
was, the desperate devotion which it 
argued could move nothing but her hor- 
ror. Urged by what motive, with hope 
of what reward, does a woman 
ruin so complete as discovery must en- 


face 











tail upon Violet Durham? And _ the 
man who accepts so immense and heroic 
a sacrifice, does he accept it with no re- 
turn, or- 

\t this point thought ceased. Pas- 
sion rose and grew dominant. Her eye 
fell on her toilet-table, on the little red- 
labeled bottle which still showed its sin- 
ister letters behind the glittering crys- 
tal. She gazed at it fascinated. If 
what she feared was true, then why 
should she live? Her life had been in 
the love of her husband. If he had 
] 


ceased to love her, then why should she 
continue to live? 

With a fierce assertion of its healthy 
young life, her whole nature reacted 
against this morbid impulse. She fled 
from the room in a kind of panic. But 
the question followed hér: If what she 
feared was true: 

Sudden impulse urged her to the tele- 


phone; to call up her husband this in- 


stant, to tell him what she knew, and 
demand the truth. 
She clenched her hands. “I won't 


ask him,” she said, “I won't, I won't! 
Good Heavens, | hope I’m still sane 
enough to know that if I don’t want to 
lose him once and for all, /ie’s the last 
person in the world for me to ask!" 
She stopped short. An idea had come 
to her, suggested by her own words. 
Jim was the last person in the world of 
whom she might advantageously de- 
mand the explanation which might end 
her torment. Dut there was one other 
person in the world who knew the truth. 
Ellen drew in her breath, then ex- 
haled it in a long sigh which seemed for 
an instant to release the galling stricture 


of silence in which her soul was bound. 





With er own Nanas te ear down this 
1 1 1 way 
\ : oa 1\ € nd ¢ fence: wit 
out risking a scene f jealous violencé 
hetween herself and her husband, to 


have the truth as it stood between them 
Violet Durham and face to 
didly and calmly, to ask 
ation of the curious facts dis- 
the last few days 

No, it was impossible 


face, quite cat 
an explan 
closed in 
impossible ! 
Ellen, ringing for Armandine, began 
a careful toilet for the street. Her 
mouth was dry, and her head pounded 
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as she remembered it to have done once 
before at a school-exhibition, when she 
was a little girl. For one whose sole 
intention was a brisk constitutional in 
the Park, this mounting excitement was 
strangely out of place. 


lor, her idea of going with an ac- 
knowledgment of her distress to the 
very woman who had caused it—it was 
absurd. In the first place such a step 


would be an unbearable humiliation, and 
Ellen was proud. In the second it would 
be flamboyantly theatrical, and 
loved the quiet conventions and _ re- 
traints of the society to which she be- 
her doubts of her 
who was 


} 
sne 


husband to this 


really a 


womal 
stranger to her, to ask as a gift 
from the woman she despised the treas 
ure that was hers by right—Ellen’s face 
burned suddenly scarlet at the thought, 
so that Armandine stared in curiostty 
at the flushed reflection in the mirror 
before her. 

No, she would not go to that wom- 
an! The idea was impossible, unthink- 
able! The vision came back to her of 
Violet as she had herself beheld her a 
her own dinner-table, fair and sumptu- 
ous, with the half-veiled.insolence of 
the successful beauty in her hard blue 
eyes. To display her suffering to the 
glance of those eyes seemed impossible. 
It was impossible, Ellen repeated with 
energy. Yet all the time that she so 
fiercely reiterated to herself the utter 
impossibility of such a step, she found 
herself drawn, irresistibly and fatally 
drawn, toward the very interview that 
she disowned. The thing that cast the 
deciding weight in the her 
indecision was the sight of her own lit- 
tle brass bed, as she turned toward the 


scale of 


door. 

The memory of last night came back 
over her with a rush that caught her 
breath. No, she sleep to-night- 
if not the sleep of joyous relief, then the 
sleep of despair. This torturing inde- 
cision, which beat her spirit to and fro 
like a tormented shuttlecock, was no 
longer to be borne. The interview with 
Violet Durham would be painful 


must 


enough; its result might be more pain- 
Of that Ellen had to take her 


ful yet. 
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risk. In all this horror of uncertainty, 
one thing only was sure. She knew 
now that this rack of unverified sus- 
picion happened to be the one particular 
kind of suffering that she could not 
bear. 

Her resolution was taken. 


CHAPTER . 21. 

“Mrs. Durham wishes me to tell you, 
madam, that she is just ‘aving er elec- 
tric massage. But if you wish to wait, 
she will be “appy to see you in about 
fifteen minutes.” 

Ellen nodded. “Please tell Mrs. Dur- 
ham that I will wait.” 

With noiseless footsteps the butler 
withdrew and she was left alone. 

Now that Ellen was on the very 
verge of the interview which for her 
nttist mean so much, the horror which 
had confused her senses had disap- 
peared, Her temples no longer 
throbbed, her hands no longer trembled. 
All her faculties seemed strangely ex- 
alted, like one who is scaling a preci- 
pice notes not only each jut and fissure 
of his airy foothold, but the color and 
shape of every lichen and every stain. 

Her eyes, roving about the room, 
took in each detail of the luxury with 
which the middle-aged banker had sur- 
rounded his young wife. The rugs, the 
pictures, the embroidered window hang- 
ings with the view of the Park’s yel- 
lowing leaves between—all were beyond 
criticism as they were beyond the envy 
of the more moderately placed. In sit- 
uation as in furnishings, the house was 
the finest that New York could supply. 

Ellen’s mind was divided between 
two amazements; first, that the master 
of so much splendor should have de- 
scended to so beggarly a trick as that 
which Mr. Durham had proposed ; sec- 
ondly and more painful yet, a horrified 
realization of what must be felt by the 
woman who for Jim’s sake had been 
ready to risk her position as mistress 
of so regal a house. 

With every nerve still strained to its 
utmost tension, her brain rehearsed the 
coming scene. In the extraordinary na- 
ture of the feelings which possessed 


her, she had lost all comprehension of 
the extraordinary interview which she 
proposed. To question this woman, 
whom she barely knew, on the hidden 
secret of her life, and in return to dis- 
play her own most sacredly guarded 
feelings, seemed now to Ellen a step 
not only inevitable but perfectly nat- 
ural. The theatrical quality of the whole 
affair, from which at first she had 
shrunk, seemed now totally lost and 
merged in a kind of desperate sanity. 
She was doing what she was doing, not 
because she wanted to or even because 
she judged it best, but because it was 
the only thing for her to do. 

[ler eye, roving again over the sub- 
dued elegance of the room, was caught 
by the glimpse of something familiar. 
There from the shelf of a corner cabi- 
net, the light was given back from gilt 
letters that she had seen before: 

“The Greater Purity.” 

Her heart seemed to stand still. Was 
this a mere coincidence? Could her rea- 
son doubt that here before her was the 
very book of the morning’s adventure, 
clinching its own proofs? Though he 
had been guilty of one piece of care- 
lessness, it was evident that in the end 
the pink-faced office-boy had_ fulfilled 
his trust. 

There was a faint rustle on the stair, 
soft with the swish of silk. Then a 
gust of perfume, and Violet Durham 
entered the room with hand sweetly 
outstretched. 

“My dear Mrs. Palliser! How very 
charming! Won't you sit down again, 
please? And will you have some tea?” 

Ellen murmured some polite banality 
in reply as she sank back into her chair. 
The woman before her, in all her opu- 
lence of polished skin and of shimmer- 
ing silk, seemed less an actual person- 
ality than the visible projection of her 
own violent thought. She needed a mo 
ment to adjust herself to the fact that 
Mrs. William Durham existed not only 
as a baleful influence remote and fatal 
like that of an unlucky star, but who, 
as a human individuality with mani- 
cured hands and marcelled hair, had a 
will and a tongue of her own. 

But the purpose which had brought 











Ellen to this house was too immense 
and too vital to be long set aside by 
the barriers of conventionality with 
which she found herself faced. Her 
desperate need whipped her flagging 
resolution. Iler imagination, strained 
and exalted, looked past her hostess’ 
jerky talk and busy teacups into the 
wide-open, beautiful blue eyes from 
which her wary soul gazed out. De- 
spite her determined ease of manner, 
the eyes with which Mrs. Durham re- 
garded her visitor were the eyes of a 
woman who stands on guard; and over 
the scarlet surface of her under lip, her 
white teeth preyed ceaselessly. To El- 
len’s excited fancy it seemed that be- 
fore she had framed the words, her own 
glance had asked her desperate ques- 
tion and met with the clash of a cold 
rebuff. 

“Mrs. Durham!” she said suddenly. 

Her hostess stopped short in a care- 
ful discussion of the merits of a new 
soprano. This time openly and without 
disguise the message flashed from 
brown eyes to blue. Ellen wet her lips. 
The words said themselves. 

“IT want to speak to you, Mrs. Dur- 
ham, about my husband,” she said. 

There was a moment's _ silence, 
broken only by the click of the hostess’ 
cup as she set it down upon the table. 
When her reply came, it was a surprise 
to Ellen. 

“That will be very nice, Mrs. Palli- 
ser,’ Violet answered sweetly. “You 
know your husband and I used to be 
such friends, in the old office days be- 
fore I married!” 

Ellen stared bewildered. 

“Mrs. Durham,” she said, “what's the 
use of pretenses between you and me? 
You have done a kind action. That is, 
if you do not hesitate to acknowledge 
it I shall know that it was as kindly 
meant as it was kindly done. You took 
the incriminating papers from Mr. Dur- 
ham and gave them back to my husband 

-didn’t you?” 

Desperately her bright eves searched 
the cold face before her. Concealment 
was what she dreaded. Concealment 
was that blank wall behind which lurked 
the deadly phantasms which poisoned 
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her peace. One word of frank ac- 
knowledgment, if not from the man 
concerned then from the woman her- 
self, and Ellen would be only too glad 
to believe the whole transaction one of 
mere generous friendship. She sat 
leaning forward with clenched hands 
and with imploring eyes, waiting for 
the word that did not come. 

“Papers?” repeated Violet, with a 
kind of violent calmness, though a faint 
flicker of her nostril made more doubt- 
ful the calm within. “No, I haven't 
seen any incriminating papers, Mrs. 
Palliser, I assure you. And I haven't 
seen your husband either—since your 
very charming dinner the other night!” 

Her eyes, stony and smiling, met 
those of her guest. Ellen sickened sud- 
denly. It was evident that the hope of 
a friendly service, to be frankly owned 
by the woman who had rendered it, was 
as hollow as her reason had declared it 
to be. 

She hesitated a moment. Conven- 
tional politeness had failed. Her 
weapon now must be the naked truth. 
She rose to her feet and crossed the 
room slowly to where the gilt letters 
of the familiar title glittered in the 
shadowy corner. Violet followed her 
with wary eyes. She did not even start 
when Ellen, fingering the leaves rapidly, 
turned to the betraying page where 
Jim’s familiar handwriting stared up 
at her in damning detail. 

“Look, Mrs. Durham,” she © said 
quietly. 

This time a slight flush stole up un- 
der the smooth white face that bent 
itself for an instant over the book that 
Ellen extended. The reply, however, 
was spoken with the utmost self-pos- 
session. 

“Dear me, it’s Mr. Palliser’s hand- 
writing, isn’t it? ‘Vouchers, five in all.’ ” 
Violet knit her brows over the script. 
**Pale blue paper, stamp of Achaguas 
Rubber Co.’ Dear me! It’s a busi- 
ness memorandum, isn't it!” 

Ellen drew in her breath hard. **This 
is your book, isn’t it, Mrs. Durham ?” 

“It’s my book, certainly, Mrs. Palli- 
ser,” retorted her hostess, allowing for 
the first time a faint hint of combative- 
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ness to creep into her silky tones. 
“Would it be very indiscreet of me to 
ask how you happened ; 

She paused significantly. 
finished her question for her. 

“How I happened to know what was 
written in your book, Mrs. Durham? 
Day before yesterday, your book was 
handed to me by mistake, down at the 
office. I happened to turn the pages, | 
happened to come on my _ husband's 
handwriting. Listen, I will admit to 
you frankly the other points with which 
[ cannot but connect it.” Rapidly and 
in a voice that began to tren with 
her rising emotion, 
briefly the story of the past three days. 
“Mrs. Durham,” she 
ished, “you 
that I have no choice but to come to 
you, don't you? I love my husband 
[t is impossible that [ can live with this 
horrible doubt between us. Will you 
give me now the ment and 
the reassurance for which [I beg you?” 


he desperate pleadin 


Her visitor 








understand 


acknowled 


Stony mil iL Hay 





was met with e. 
only one acknowledgment and one 1 
assurance to give you, my dear Mrs. 
Palliser,” returned her hostess, with a 
somewhat bored politeness, “and th: 
fact that I am as ign 
rant of your husband's private affairs 
as you yourself appear to be. Mr. 
Palliser and I are good friends and old 
nothing more.” 





1 


to repeat the 


acquaintance 
“Nor ever were asked [Ellen in a 
le W 
“Nor ever were,” 
calmly. 
Ellen drew a long br 


voi e 





utterance of 
to her 
from a vague 
the region of a real and living strugel 
And with the 3 
zation came the will to fight for her 


that the conversation had passed 
1 


v ladylike disct ion into 


uddenness of that reali 





own. With fingers tha trembled 
she Open l he Id b y that 
n her w cd drew f1 } 
a letter, cream id and gold ly 
‘6 , ‘1 . 4 
quietly. 
The face before her strove hard to 


maintain its lines of complacent 
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ority. But in the eyes leaped suddenly 
the light of recognition and of fear. For 
a moment the two women confronted 
each other; and the silence was sharp 
and tense as that which in a duel pre- 
cedes the dropping of the handkerchief. 
Violet spoke. first, in a dry and changed 
tone. 

“Did: Jim give you that letter, Mrs. 
Palliser ?” she asked. 

“You know my husband better than 


that, Mrs. Durham,” returned Ellen 
briefly. ‘Mr. Palliser does not even 
know that I have it. It fell into my 
hands by accident, two years ago. | 
have never mentioned it to him | 


hould never have mentioned it to you, 
had you not refused me all justification 
of these painful suspicions that have 
brought me to you.” 


Violet’s lips, as they framed her re- 


ply, stood out in startling and metallic 
brilliance on her white face, and her re- 
ply was another question 


1 


\re you going to show that 
to my husband, Mrs. Palliser?” 


letter 
I deserve the reproach of your sus- 
icion,’ returned Ellen slowly. “It 
was unworthy of me to read this letter 
when I came across it, it was unworthy 


to brin: 





f me it here to-day. 


of g it ¢ ; But at 
least, | brought it with no worse mo- 
tive than that which | have stated to 


you; to show you how useless are these 
denials of the truth, between you and 
me. Again | ask you for the truth 
[ only ask you, ré do not 
try to buy it. [| am no blackmailer, 
Mrs. Durham. FE of 
Violet’s fingers, 
pink nails, closed around the 
a clutch i 


nember, | 


ere is your letter. 
littering 


offered 


ee 
with their § 


document in which showed at 


once her agony and her relief. She 
paused for one instant to vatch =the 
letter from its envelope, to glance over 
its contents. Then, as though = she 
could not bear to grant one more in- 


stant of life to the thing which had van- 
quished even her cool self-control, sh 
began tearing letter and envelope to- 


gether into narrow 


wise into tiny pieces. She tore vicious- 
ly, with a crackling of the paper. Then, 
with an odd _ secretive gesture, she 


stuffed the handful of rubbish that re- 
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mained into a convenient vase. When 
her eyes again met those of her guest, 
it was with a desperate attempt to ig- 
nore not only the destroyed document 
but the message that it had brought 
between them. 

“Poor old Jim!” she said, with elab- 
orate carelessness. ‘“‘You must excuse 
my speaking of him like that, Mrs. 
Palliser, but you see, he and I were 
such chums, down there in the office 
before Mr. Durham married poor little 
me. It was the most innocent, boy- 
and-girl flirtation in the world—but | 
own, I wouldn't like to have my hus- 
band know of it. He's older than me, 
you know, and it makes him so ridicu- 
lously jealous. But you, Mrs. Palliser, 
you've more sense, I’m sure. And if 
a woman's going to worry over her 
husband’s little affairs before he mar- 
ried her——’ 

“It’s not over that I’m worrying, Mrs. 
Durham,” interrupted Ellen calmly, 
though her heart was pounding. “Mr. 
Palliser’s life before his marriage be- 
longs to him, not to me. [But this past 
week—now that you see how much | 
know of the truth, Mrs. Durham, won't 
you set my mind at rest about this 
business of the Achaguas papers?” 

Violet arched her delicately penciled 
evebrows. “As I understand you, Mrs. 
Palliser, and the facts you have related 
to me, you are asking me to acknowl- 
edge that I went to Mr. Durham’s office 
in his absence, and opened his safe, and 
stole from him certain papers that I 
afterward delivered to Jim.” 

“Not delivered to him yet,” inter- 
rupted Ellen steadily. “He told me the 
other day, the documents were safe but 
not vet in his hands. Ile promised to 
let me know when he received them. So, 
Mrs. Durham, don’t vou understand 
what it is that I ask of you?” 

“You ask me,” returned her hostess 
with a defiant smile, “to own myself a 
criminal. Even supposing I had done 
what you charge me with, suppose | 
had. for old sake’s sake, made myself 
a thief in order to save my old friend 
limmy Palliser, don't you think that, 
if you love him as you claim, you ought 
to be thanking me on vour knees, in- 





stead of asking me to run the risk of 
divorce and criminal prosecution and 
all kinds of horrors, just to please you?” 

At the ruthless logic of these words 
Ellen rose and came to her hostess with 
outstretched hands. The truth which 
she so dearly loved had at last been ut- 
tered between them. And even though 
in this case the truth fought not for but 
against her, she welcomed it as a gal- 
lant enemy with which she had the 
weapons to cope. 

“No, Mrs. Durham, no!” she cried. 
“Don't you see I’m asking you for 
nothing of the kind? Don’t you under- 
stand that instead of asking you to run 
any risk of exposure, it would be my 
interest as much as my husbaiid’s, as 
much as your own, to hide from every- 
body the bold stroke by which you 
saved him? And don't vou see that I'd 
be the first to thank you—on my knees 
as you say—if only | could know that 
it was done for old sake’s sake? I 
can give up to you the privilege of sa- 
ving him—to you who once loved him 
and whom he once loved, provided only 
that I may know, that love is all in the 
past. Tell me that what you did for 
my husband was done for the sake of 
the memory of what once existed be- 
tween you—for that memory and noth- 
ing more!” 

Violet hesitated as she twisted the 
diamond cirelet on her plump white 
wrist. Her voice was slightly unsteady 
as she answered: and its unguarded 
inflections, with their suggestions of 
remote boarding-house days, spoke an 
agitation which rather surprised her lis- 
tener. 

“And if I should own—well!” Again 
the glittering circlet spun about on her 
wrist. “If I should own, I have al- 
ways felt more or less ashamed of the 
mean trick | played Jimmy five years 
ago, when I threw him over—poor boy, 
he was cut up, though I’m sure,” with 
an agreeable smile, “he’s had it all made 
up to him since, Mrs. Palliser. But if 
I should own that I have always felt 
awfully friendly for him ever since, so 
that when he came and told me about 
his trouble and asked me to help, | was 
just awfully glad to do it—well, then, 
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that would satisfy you? Just good old 
pals, you understand, nothing more or 
less. And I’m sure anyhow, Mrs. Pal- 
liser, that anything I’ve done for dear 
Jim I’ve done just as much for your 
sake as his—and anything I could do to 
prove it, I’m sure would be done with 
pleasure ; especially after your being so 
nice about giving me back that silly old 
letter !” 

Violet’s speech, with its jumble o 
facts and protestations, with its galling 
assertion of ownership in Jim, with it 
half-acknowledgment of the truth, with 
its florid offer of friendly service—all 
this fell in confusion upon Ellen’s be- 
wildered and suffering heart. What 
had she gained, after all, by baring its 
secrets to this woman who was one 
moment her enemy, another her friend, 
shifty and unfathomable always? In 
the whole baffling medley of Violet's 
speech, the last words only stood out 
clear and definite, with a suggestion 
which struck the flash of a sudden idea 
from Ellen’s whirling brain. 

“Mrs. Durham,” she said suddenly, 
“you say that you are my friend—you 
say that what you have done for my 
husband, you have done for my sake as 
well as for his—and anything you could 
do to prove it, you would do for me 
with a real pleasure ?” 

Violet’s head, with its shining marcel 
waves, bobbed in a nod of assent, but 
her bright eyes glanced sideways in an 
uncontrollable wariness. ‘A very real 
pleasure, Mrs. Palliser,’ she repeated in 
mincing accents of elegance. 

“Then,” cried Ellen desperately, 
‘don’t meet him again! Look, I humble 
my pride to you, [ own that the thought 
of this secret understanding between 
you and my husband tortures me _ be- 
yond my endurance. You have told 
me that your interest in each other is 
a thing of the past, you can have no 
possible desire to see him again. Let 
me be your messenger to him, and [ll 
accept your kindness for him and for 
myself, with all the gratitude of my 
heart. Of your own free will you of- 
fered to prove to me that I have no 
cause for these doubts that are tortur- 
ing me, and here I point out to you the 


y 
S 
S 





way that you can prove it. Dear Mrs. 
Durham, give me the papers and let me 
take them home to Jim from you!” 

Violet hesitated. Her glittering fin- 
ger-tips toyed with her glittering rings. 
Then she broke out into a little nervous 
laugh. 

“Now how ridiculous, my dear Mrs. 
Palliser! I do assure you, you are ma- 
king a mountain out of a mole-hill. If 
you are really uneasy for fear of a 
flirtation between good old Jimmy and 
me, then I gave you my word, and I 
give it to you again, I haven't flirted 
with him and I won’t—not one single 
scrap. But as for handing over any 
papers to you, even if I had them——” 

“Then you refuse this proof of your 
friendship, Mrs. Durham, which you 
offered me of your own accord, and 
which is the first and only one that | 
ask of you?” 

Violet’s fingers twisted together on 
her lap. She raised her eyes, drew a 
little unsteady breath, then answered 
slowly: “What you ask is impossible, 
Mrs. Palliser.” 

Ellen stood for a moment in silence. 
That the woman before her would grant 
her the conclusive test that she pro- 
posed, she had hardly ventured to hope. 
But neither had she realized that Vio- 
let might dare an outright denial. For 
Violet to refuse the papers to her was 
tantamount to the open confession of 
another meeting, in the near future, be- 
tween her and Jim. Another meeting— 
like the last? In a sudden qualm of 
deadly sickness that seemed almost 
physical, there rushed back upon her 
that corroding vision of last night—the 
picture of that little dinner-table for 
two, in what quarter of the city she 
knew not, where Jim sat and smiled into 
those hard, beautiful blue eyes, those 
eyes which grew who could say how 
soft for him? 

The thought evoked in her heart feel- 
ings that were new to her experience, 
and which frightened her even more 
than the thought of her own desolation. 
Like a virginal savage struggling 
against the fumes of newly tasted wine, 
Ellen fought back the bitter rage and 
hatred which possessed her. As _ het 








eyes surveyed the complacent beauty 
before her, it seemed to her that her 
heart understood with terrifying dis- 
tinctness the impulse under which mur- 
der is done. 

“Mrs. Durham!” she said in a voice 
which sounded oddly in her own ears. 

Her hostess glanced at her sideways, 
a little frightened glance. Ellen spoke 
slowly and distinctly, trying to frame 
her words not in the pain which racked 
her, but in the reasonableness of what 
she felt to be her right. 

“Mrs. Durham, as James Palliser’s 
wife I refuse my countenance to this 
secret association between you and my 
husband. I refuse my consent to this 
aid which you offer in such a manner. 
\nd now, [ have the honor to wish you 
a very good day.” 

“Mrs. Palliser, wait one moment!” 

Ellen, turning, was arrested by her 
shrill voice, rising suddenly 
from its laboriously acquired elegance. 
And from the face which Violet 
showed her, the mask of cold and daw- 
dling indifference had suddenly dropped 
away. In the eyes confronting her she 
read hatred as bitter as that which 
stirred deep in her own heart, but more 
vulgarly plain. 

“Mrs. Palliser, what do you mean 
when you say that you refuse your con- 
sent to any aid I might offer to Jim?” 

“Just that,” returned Ellen steadily. 
“[ am going home now to tell my hus- 
band that I undersand this affair to the 
fullest detail. And I shall inform him, 
| must refuse my consent to his being 
saved in such a manner.” 

Violet laughed brokenly. In the un- 
even tone of her voice, in the blood 
which mantled her white skin, there was 
evident a strong though concealed feel- 
ing which had power to shake even her 
stony confidence. She spoke in a tone 
of laborious gentleness: 

“My dear Mrs. Palliser, how droll! 
Is Jimmy so docik Hle didn't wse to 


he ystess’ 


be!’ 

“My husband would not willingly 
lose my respect,” answered Ellen 
briefly. 


“He would prefer to lose—excuse 
ine, but since we seem to be speaking 
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the truth to each other, you know as 
well as I do what it is that I have saved 
him from.” 

“I myself am prepared to save him 
from that danger, Mrs. Durham. The 
aid that he may not accept from an- 
other woman, he may with propriety 
take from his wife.” 

“You are so sure, then, that it will 
be so easy to save him?” 

“T did not say that it would be easy, 
Mrs. Durham. But as for being sure 
—there should be nothing surer, I think, 
than the possibility of saving an inno- 
cent man from the consequence of 
somebody’s else sin.” 

With a rustle of her shimmering 
tca-gown, Violet jumped to her feet. 
Again the peal of broken laughter flut- 
tered from her lips. In the eyes which 
she bent upon Ellen, her feeling for 
Ellen’s husband stood suddenly re- 
vealed like the irresistible flash of a 
leaping flame. 

And Ellen, meeting the revelation of 
those eyes, realized for the first time 
fully the fierce hidden forces against 
which she had to contend. Against the 
passion of the woman before her, she 
had only the force of her own love to 
bring. Jim Palliser, standing as it were 
between the two women, was no longer 
the handsome, easy-going club-man, 
with the agreeable qualities and the 
weaknesses of his age and class. He had 
become suddenly the symbol of forces 
stronger than life itself. He was the 
embodiment of that moving - spirit 
which lies beyond personality, which 
the ancients called Aphrodite and the 
moderns call the Life Force; but which 
in any case crumples up every scruple 
and every other desire like a handful 
of straw. 

The two women glared at each other, 
and Violet laughed again. 

“An innocent man, Mrs. 
What do you mean?” 

“Just that. As you know, my hus- 
band has committed no crime.” 

*Then—pardon me—what is this dan- 
ger from which he has to be saved, 
either by you or by me?” 

“You know, Mrs. Durham. Un- 
der false pretenses, your husband ob- 


Palliser ? 
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tained from Jim those papers which 
show him guilty of a crime which he 
never committed. If those papers are 
brought into court then my husband, 
who is innocent, must be held respon- 
sible for the missing funds which were 
in reality appropriated and lost by Mr. 
Durham himself.” 

Violet’s glittering hands caught at a 
chair-back for support. She rocked back 
and forth with laughter. Her eyes 
shone strangely bright in her colorless 
face. 


“My dear woman, what are you say- 
ing? Do I really understand you cor- 
rectly? Do you mean to say you be- 
lieve that Jim is tnocent?” 


Ellen lifted her head haughtily. “My 
husband is an innocent man. I have his 
word for it,’ she returned, with cold 
precision. 

Violet’s laughter rippled in broken 
gasps of amusement. “Excuse me for 
laughing this way, Mrs. Palliser, but 
really it strikes me as too comical! So 
Jimmy has been telling you that he 
never borrowed a cent of the Patroons 
money, never lost it in Wall Street, 
never did anything but sign papers for 
the naughty villain that plotted to throw 
all the blame on him afterward—just 
like the hero in the play! Poor old 
Jimmy! And I've given him away! 
But how would I suspect that he’d ever 
given you a hot-air gag like that, Mrs. 
Palliser? And you mean to say, you 
believed him?” 

“T believed him, and I believe him 
now,” answered Ellen in an unfalter- 
ing voice, though her heart was sick 
within her in a strange new qualm un- 
known until now. The illusion of being 
suspended over a_ bottomless abyss, 
which had visited her yesterday, had re- 
turned with a reality of sensation which 
nearly overcame her. 

After all, what security had she that 
in the tale of Mr. Durham's elaborate 
treachery, Jim had spoken the truth? 
His bare word. 

In a flash of memory that smote her 
like a physical blow, she remembered 
Mr. Durham's benignant yet stern sur- 
prise, when two days ago she had 


charged him with the crime which Jim 





had attributed to him. She remembered 
Belden’s face of unbelief, his refusal to 
appear as his friend’s champion on the 
strength of the latter's unsupported 
word. She remembered what the keen- 
est lawyer in New York, according to 
Jim’s own acknowledgment, had said. 
One and all, they had swept aside as 
absurd the scapegoat story that was 
Jim’s defense. They had accepted the 
facts, they had refused his word. She 
alone had accepted his word, as she ac- 
cepted God’s, But now in*his concealed 
association with this woman once open- 
ly beloved, he had struck straight at the 
very foundations of his wife’s faith in 
him. How could she be certain of him 
any more? How could she ever be cer- 
tain of anything again: 

Jim, an embezzler? J 
band, a liar and a sneak? 

Thought was crushed from her mind. 
She was conscious only of a rising ver- 
tigo. Though beneath it stirred an in- 
stinct which bade her conceal her an- 
guish from the cynical blue eyes that 
regarded her. 

“Guess you aren't quite so certain, 
after all, Mrs. Palliser,’ remarked Vio- 
let softly. 

With a fierce stiffening of her mus- 


m, her hus- 


cles, Ellen controlled herself. The 
sickness passed. JHler forces were her 
own again as she replied: 


“T believed my husband, Mrs. Dur- 
ham. I believe him still absolutely and 
without question!” 

“That is,” returned Violet, with an- 
other ripple of her keen-edged laugh- 
ter, “you believe what he told you, or 
what he told me!” 

The intimacy thus implied was to 
Ellen like a blow in 1 

ld 


determination and a deliberate 


ier face. She spoke 


“It seems more reasonable, Mrs. Dur- 
ham, that Jim should speak the truth 
to me, his wife who loves him, than to 
you, an outsider and a stranger. And 
now, it really seems to me that we have 
nothing more left to say to each other.” 

\s she turned again with a brief ges- 
ture of farewell, Violet came swooping 
down upon her. Her face was crim- 
son, her eyes were sparkling, wide 


) 
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open. Passion was in her glance, in her 
voice as she spoke; passion long-pent, 
but now stirred to the quick and burst- 
ing from its restraint, 

“An outsider and a stranger!” she 
cried in hoarse repetition of Ellen's 
words. “Low dare you, Mrs. Palliser? 
Hlow dare you call me that—me, who 
saved Jim from jail and worse? Me, 
who ran risks to save him that you 
wouldn't run, though you are his wife 
and so proud of it! And he knows it! 
He knows that I'd do for him what you 
wouldn't do! Wasn't it to me he came 
when he needed help? Wasn't it to me 
he told the truth—the truth he wa 
scared to tell to you? You call me 
an outsider if you like, but when the 
pinch came it was me he trusted, not 


you. Ile came to n 


woe iO Vi u know 
why? Do you know why?” 

ller face, kindled to a wild and fero- 
cious beauty, was thrust up into EI- 
len’s. The reckless abandon of her tri 


umph thrilled in her voice and rustled in 
the very swish of her robe. The breath 


of her violet perfume rose from her 
like a stifling aura, sickening Ellen with 





her physical nearness. “You know 
why?” Violet repeated with exultation 
“You know why Jim came to me and 
not to you?” 

Illen stood silent. She had the 
trange sensation of the hunter who, 
after long tracking of a man-eater, 
ects at last the destructive horror in 
the flesh and the very act. 

‘Because he loves me!” cried Violet. 
The words seemed to tear themselves 
from her lips, as though uttered by 
ome force stronger than her worldly 


prudence, or her sense of expediency 


nd hrewdn Sh 1 pe essed 

vy the h ria of her long-restrained 

motion She eemer 1 ited by " 

very f ry ot lesire t tran 111c ke 

foot the woman wl had « 1 het 
right in the man she cl ned 

Ite | ( n jim does! ried 

ll 1 1 VOL that thrilled Mi Tran 

tl t] \ lence of h eelin ian 

loves me, and | love him! Ever sine« 


the old days when we belonged to each 
other—to each other, do vou under- 


stand that? But I threw him over be- 


cause I thought I loved money more, so 
I gave him up for this!” She flung 
out her arm in a gesture of furious 
contempt. “Then I found out my mis- 
take. I broke his heart, then I found 
out I'd broken my own! But I knew 
he’d come back to me some day, so 
waited. Nobody knew, but I was wait- 
ing. And at last he came, he came!” 
Ellen took in her breath. Her tor- 
tured eyes, roving to the doorway be- 
hind her hostess, met suddenly the 
glance of another pair of eyes, grim and 
watchful. The listener had crept upon 
them like a shadow, but stood there in 
flesh-and-blood reality. He raised his 
hand in a gesture t 


} 


1at commanded si- 
nee. Ellen's first impulse was to com- 
pass her own revenge by giving no 
warning to the frenzied woman before 
her. ler second was more generous. 
She clutched Violet’s outstretched arm. 

“Hush, Mrs. Durham, hush!” she 
said imperatively. 

“T won't!” screamed Violet. “I love 
Jim Palliser and he loves me! We be- 
long to each other, do you understand 
that? Do you understand ?” 

“Mr. Durham,” said Ellen quietly, ad- 
dressing the figure in the doorway, “1 
will leave your wife to you. I am 
afraid that she is very ill.” 

Mr. Durham came forward slowly. 
In spite of her abhorrence of the man, 
Illen was forced to admire the perfec- 
tion of his self-control as he laid his 
withered hand upon his wife's white 
shoulder. 

“Violet!” he said. 

She spun around to confront him. 
His face was a peculiar ashen tint which 
at one stroke had added twenty years 


to his age. Ilis clean-shaven jaw was 
firmly clenched, but the throbbing pulse 


in his cheek showed the feeling within; 


and his eyes were those of a man who 


looks on an open grave. 

“Violet!” he ud again huskily 

She shook his hand from her shoul 
der with a violence which for the mo 
ment overcame even that imperiou 


“You know now!” she cried, with a 
shaking burst of laughter. “Very 
well, it can’t be helped. And at least I 
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haven't got to kill myself with keeping 
silent, as I have done all these years. 
What do I care? For if I suffer, that 
woman has got to suffer, too!” Her 
shaking hand flung itself out in a ges- 
ture toward the shrinking Ellen. “It’s 
all your doing!” she screamed again, in 
a very luxury of hysteria. “You 
wouldn't let me save Jim, and now he's 
lost. You can whistle for those papers. 
Do vou think I'll stir a finger now to 
save him? Do you think my husband 
will be inclined to spare him, after this ? 
No, Jim Palliser is bound straight for 
Sing Sing now, and it’s you that sent 
him there! It’s you that sent him there, 
remember that!” 

Between the white face of Ellen and 
the stricken age of her husband, Violet's 
bright. figure glowed like that of a 
Menad transported with the rage of 
her own ungoverned passion. Of the 
three unself-conscious beings, Kilen 
Palliser was the first to recover herself. 
Not only the insults of her hostess, but 
the despair which sat like death on the 
wrinkled face of the man beside her, 
made any attempt at formal leave-ta- 
king an impossible thing. Turning her 
back on the two desperate beings who 
stood like wax statues before her, she 
walked softly from the room and from 
the house. 

As Mrs. Durham had said, her med- 
dling had served only to bring ruin to 
all concerned. ‘The suffering which an 
hour ago had been hers alone was now 
by her act the common property of all 
four. And above the memory of the 
despair she had left behind her, above 
the revelation of his guilt, of his love 
for another woman, dinned and pounded 
the relentless truth of Violet's last 
words. 

Jim Palliser was bound straight for 
Sing Sing and it was she herself—she 


herself, his wife, who had sent him 
there! 
CHAPTER NII. 
It was ten o'clock before Palliser 


turned the key of his apartment and 
entered; for his wife, on her return 
home three hours before, had been met 
by Nikeda with a_ telephone-message 


from the master of the house, telling 
that he could not be home to dinner 
and might not be home till late. He 
was now rcturning home, to tell the 


truth, rather earlier than he had in- 
tended. Disappointment lay on his face. 
His handsome features were clouded 


with a vague trouble which might, or 
might not be accounted for by the head- 
lines of the evening paper over which, 
as he laid down his hat and coat, he 
threw a hasty eye: 


Williams & Co. suspend. Another Big 
Brokerage House Goes to the Wall sad 
Slump in Prices. Nervousness of Traders 
Disquieting Rumors Involve ‘Trust Com 
panies Durham of the Patroons Declares 
nan Interview 

With a gesture of impatience Palli- 
ser threw the paper to the floor. Then 
he raised his voice and called: 

“Ellen!” 

There was no answer. [Fle called 
again. A few steps brought him to the 
door of her bedroom. It was empty. 


Ile turned hastily toward the little 
drawing-room. 

“Nelly, dear, where are you?” 

Again no answer. [but as he entered 
the fire-lit room, he beheld her sitting by 
the hearth. 

The face which she turned toward 
him was fixed and white in the fire- 
light, with a look of grief so dreadful 
as to bring him up all standing in the 
doorway. 

“Ellen, my dearest. 
pened ?” 

He ran toward her as though to take 
her in his arms. She shrank away, and 
forced her colorless lips into a smile 
that was like the convulsive clenching 
of a fist. 

“Nothing 


What has hap- 


has happened, Jim. Sit 
down, dear. I want to talk to you.” 

Her words and those 
of affection, but her eyes were the eyes 
of doubt. J’or a moment, brief as the 
whistling of a bullet, they looked at 
each other. Then Ellen spoke again. 

“Jim, have you the papers?” 

He started, hesitated. “The evening 
paper, dear? It’s in the hall. I’m 
afraid there’s a bad crash coming re 

“No, Jim, you know what papers | 


gesture were 








Pore ~sege 





mean. The Achaguas papers, that were 
to save you from jail. Have they been 
given to you yet?” 

Again Palliser hesitated. The look 
of careworn perplexity that had dark- 
ened his bright face upon his entrance 
fell again over the keener fear with 
which he regarded his wife. But he 
spoke cheerfully: 

“No, my dear. To tell the truth, they 
were to be handed me to-night, at din- 
ner. But for some reason the party 
failed to make connections. Dut don't 
worry, darling, [Il surely have them to 
morrow.” 

Ellen rose to her feet. [ler voice was 
torn from her like the ery of a trapped 
quarry: 

“No, Jim, you won't have them to 
morrow !” 

His jaw dropped. Tle remained star- 
ing at her. 

“You'll never have them now, Jim. 
Never, never!” 

She sank back into her chair and cov- 
ered her face. With a swift change of 
expression her husband bent over her. 

“Ellen,” he said, with determination, 
“what are you talking about? What do 
you know about those papers?” 

Her voice came muffled from behind 
her palms. 

“Jim, I went to see Violet Durham 
this afternoon.” 

There was a pause, while the clock 
ticked and the logs crackled upon the 
hearth. With eves that took curious 
note of each detail, Palliser stared at 
their leaping flames and ramparts of 
rosy white ash. Ellen's head was bent, 
and her stillness was not the stillness 
of living flesh but of death. 

The man spoke first, after a deep 
breath. 

“Then that explains it!” 

“Explains what?” 

“Why I didn’t have the papers to 
night as was agreed. I'll never have 
them now of course, as you say. Ellen, 
why did you go to Violet Durham ?” 

“Because—I had found out. 
couldn't ask vou. I had to be certain. 
So [ went and asked her.” 


“Precisely.” Palliser’s tone was dry 
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and expressionless. “And what did she 
tell you, my dear?” 

“She told me cverything, Jim—every- 
thing!” 

“Ah! That was kind of her, indeed. 
And what happened then?” 

“Mr. Durham came in.” 

“What?” 

“Mr. Durham came in, Jim.” 

Palliser turned his head slowly. “And 
how much was told to him?” 

Ellen swallowed hard before she 
could answer the truth. “Everything.” 
“What? You told, or Violet told?” 

“Neither of us. He heard. He un- 
derstands everything now. Even if she 
forgives, he never will.” 

“Ah!” At these last words, Palli- 
ser’s irritation against his chief over- 
came even his mounting despair. “And 
was anybody looking for Mr. Durham’s 
forgiveness 7” 

She raised her head. “You don’t 
understand, dear Jim. te had prom- 
ised to let me buy those papers from 
him, myself. Now, of course, the idea 
is useless.” 

Palliser whistled between his teeth. 
His face was curiously constricted. 
“You are right! The medicine is 
poured and we must drink it. Now 
that the old scoundrel knows how near- 
ly he was outwitted, he won't be turned 
aside again of course.” 

“My dear Jim, why do you call him 
an old scoundrel?” Ellen’s voice was 
one of an infinite sadness. 

The color leaped into Jim Palliser’s 
dark check. “Ellen, you have ruined 
me. But I make you no reproaches for 
your interference, as you will please 
notice. Dut this is a bit too much. You 
ask me why I call Durham a scoundrel 


you 
llen met his angry eyes with a 
grieved firmness. “Yes, Jim, I. Didn't 


| tell you, Mrs. Durham has told me 
everything ?" 

“Indeed!” returned her husband, with 
the suspicion of a sneer. “And did the 
everything which she so kindly confi- 
ded to you, include the information that 
her husband is not what I have called 
him ?” 

Ellen’s anguish broke suddenly from 
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the bonds in which she had confined it. 
Iler voice went in a long shattering cry. 

“Jim, don’t! I have ruined you, | 
own that. I have to be ashamed for 
myself—don’t force me io be 
for my husband, too!” 

IHler words did not move him, though 
thé red flush faded from his face. He 
surveyed her doggedly. 

“If you choose to be ashamed for 
your husband's misfortune you may do 
so, Ellen, though | own it is not what 
I had expected from you. As for en 


ashamed 


listing the help ot an old friend to steal 
back the documents that incriminated 
111¢ I will wn tl | ( 11 Vas l 
ttul one 1} atte H m rar 
t w wn property, wron 
withheld, th was stolen back 
And vou, y f you 1 ( 
had told me to use any means | 





found possible!” 

“Yes, Jim, I did and I meant 
oh, my dearest—why didn 
Why didn't you tell me*” 

Over Palliser’s face of brooding des- 
peration fell a slight shade of embar- 
rassment. “I should have, probably 
I wanted to. But you see, the business 
was a risky one for Mrs. Durham, and 
when she made a condition of strict 
secrecy r 

“That's not wl 
Cc uld bear that. 
tell me what 








Pallise r took a step t ward het She 
rose to her feet. Their « were neal 
ly on a level. He s e im a quick 
breath. 

“IT told you everything, Ellen. What 


do you mean 

“Why do you ask me that question, 
Jim? You know what I mean. Yor 
trusted that other woman with tl 
truth. \ In’ l 
me—me who love you 

He gripped her hands as though he 


would wring | thought from her fin 
ger-tips. “Ellen, tell me what Violet 
has told you!” 


] te) wely- 1,] 
nh" id] 1116 what you toid 


Jim; that you are crime 

that those papers prove against vou.” 
The stillness of the room was 

pressive. The fire, fallen to gl 


“She « 


ouilty of the 


op- 


wing 


fluff, had ceased to utter its tiny can- 
nonade. In a thrill of the automatic 
consciousness which seemed the only 
part of her to remain alive, Ellen gave 
thanks for the pain of her tortured fin- 
gers. That pai y could 
bear. 

When Palliser spoke again, it was in 
a changed llis wife’s last words 
had removed the dispute between them 
from the field of di emotions, 


into the I: 





, at anv rate, she 


voice. 


stracted 
larger arena of the affairs of 


nen, 
“What are vou saving, Ellen?” he 
ked harshl 
“Mrs. Durham ld me that you had 
dmitted the truth to he but that | 
1d been purposely kept in the darl 
Palliser d ] d her hand and took 
t 1 { hout the room. Then 
e came back and ood before her 


ping hgure. 
‘And you believed her, Ellen?” 
espair. “How 
When she told me what 
and what I had to 


She made a gesture of d 
do | knc Ww 
was so much worse, 
believe !” 

Ller husband started violently. 
“Worse than embezzlement and false- 


hood—what next, Ellen ? 
“She told me—that you loved her. 
That you had loved her for years.” 


Palliser drew a long breath. 


His 


face, if not his voice, said: “Js that all?” 

Then he recurred with fierce insistence 

to the first accusation. Ilis agitation 
visible. 

‘So vou're ( hack on me, too, 
| en \ rc gy ) 1 behev« it was 
for myself I initialed those fraudulent 
notes of Ilender 

“What do I kn ried Ellen 
again, we \ \ \\ t I er” 

He flushed dull b r | un- 
derstand ve 1 a Now tha | 

m in trouble, you don't « bout me 
any more Wasn't it enough to give 
me a ad ist th tact, by 
smashing up t defense that would 
have ved me from race?’ 

lis tongue stumbled on_ the ord 
Horror « f the fate that now lay before 
him was written on his face. sut he 
controlled himself to add: 

“Don’t vou think you might have 








spared me the open information that 
you have ceased to care, Ellen?” 
The torturing emotion which for a 


day and a half had strung Ellen's 
nerves to their highest tension rose 


even above the intolerable self-reproach 
stirred up by her husband's words. The 
blood rushed to her face and the words 
to her lips: 

“And what did you think I cared 
about?” she cried. “lor money? For 
business? [or banks and rubber com 
panies, and all those trifling outside 
things that you men hold so important ? 
What does any woman care f 
ish things like that, except as 








fect the man she loves? And | loy 
you. Do you understand what that 
means? I love you! And beside that 
fact, what does it matter whether o1 
not you have borrowed money that 


didn’t belong to you, and were cheated 
out of your hope of paying it back? 
What it matter if in the eyes of 
all the world vou are an embezzler and 
a thief—or even in your own eyes? For 
me, you are yourself, that’s all I know 
\nd what does it matter how great 
your trouble and your need, 
you bring your need to me? 
what's given a woman that satisfies her 
heart—it’s what she is allowed to give; 
and the greater the need of the man sh« 
loves, the greater her opportunity, the 
ereater her jov! You needn't have been 
Jim 

| vou the bette 

could have given 


does 


so long as 
It's no 


afraid to give mi your confidence, 
I wotuld have only love 
for it because | 
so much the more; pity and understand 
as the few 
scrape together. You remember, I told 


Vou 


; ¢ 1] 
Ing, as Well 


dollars | 





vou how | tried No. | don’t want you 
to thank me—it’s | tl owe you the 
thanks. If vou could know the happi 
ness of those da when | ought | 
was saving you! The jov! The cd 
light i 

she |. with her hand at 1 





ler husband turned desperate 
“Ellen!” he said 
She interrupted him. 
oer ' ’ 
\o | Ve qaone 
since, | own that. 
understand how 


you enough harm 
But I want you to 
it came about. 


L want 
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you to understand what I| felt when 
from one little thing and another little 
thing, the truth suddenly stood up in 
front of me.” 

She paused a moment, and her voice 
fell from its high tones of challenge 
into its somber depths. She went on in 
slow and measured tones: 

“While I was working to save you, 
Jim, you were with that other woman. 
It was to her you brought your need, 
and not to me. It was from her hands 
you took your safety, and not from 
mine. You accepted her sacrifice and 
rejected mine—and you never told me. 
lf you had told me, Jim, | might have 
suffered but I could have understood. 
But it was all kept a sceret from me- 
from me, your wife.” 

“It was kept a secret from you,” re- 
turned her husband in laborious expla- 
nation, “because Mrs. Durham, in run- 
ning. so grave a risk, naturally de- 
manded absolute secrecy as to her part 
in the affair.” 

“Naturally,” 


Then, in a tone 


returned Ellen dryly. 
that showed how she 
inced from her husband's last words: 
So grave a risk, Jim! You yourself 
give me the word I need, to explain 
what | have felt. Under what circum- 
stances woman risk her very 
name position and honor for a 
man? what does she expect in 
return 7" 


Palliser stirred uneasily. “‘] 
understand you, Ellen.” 

“You do, Jim,” she returned steadily, 
“and | think I have the right to ask 
you now: What is there between this 
woman and you that you felt at liberty 
with a demand so im- 


1 


does a 
and 
And 


don’t 


to go to her 
mense 7" 

Jim hesitated a moment. Despite her 
judicial utterance, it was in an intol- 
agony of suspense that Ellen 
awaited his reply. for the moment they 
had f the looming disgrace and 
worldly ruin which only a few days be- 
led life or death for them, 


rgotten 





fore had spel 


and which must again. As they stood 
onfi nting each other, eternal forces 
held them in a grip which excluded 


ynsideration, no matter 
\fter a mental struggle 


every other c 
how poignant. 
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which showed itself in his mobile face, 
Jim Palliser spoke. 

“You ask me why I went to Violet 
Durham for help, Ellen? Because I 
happened to know that, in spite of a 
few surface vagaries, she is at heart a 
good sort who could be relied on to do 
a kind turn for an old friend. You ask 
me how I happened to know that with 
such certainty? Very well. I would 
prefer not to have thrust the matter on 
your attention at all, but since you have 
found out so much for yourself, I will 
admit that Violet and | once were— 
well, what is vulgarly called awful 
spoons on each other. A pretty woman 
like that, right there in the office, at 
your elbow every day. And I didn't 
have so many friends in the city as | 
have now. Well—you understand? If 
Durham, by the curious freak which 
sometimes overtakes an elderly man, 
hadn't cut in and married her, | dare 
say I would have married her myself. 
At all events, I was all bowled over 
when she did throw me down; though 
I recovered as you know. There, my 
dear, is the whole truth, which sounds 
sufficiently brutal as | relate it to you. 
Do you thank me now for the silence 
in which I held this portion of my life, 
or do you want some more?” 

Palliser spoke rapidly, 
conscious of the stabs which each word 
inflicted upon the quivering woman who 
faced him. She paused a moment to 
take her breath before she ventured the 
question with which she answered him: 

“One thing more, Jim. Then you 
loved her?” 

Palliser’s annoyance began to show 
itself at this cross-questioning on a sub 
ject for him so extraneous to the real 
concern of the moment. He answered 
with deliberation : 

“My dear, when I offered you my 
fection, did | make any pretense that it 
was a white sheet of paper that had 
never been written upon? | wish to the 
Lord it could have been, but at least | 
and you took 


} 
reckl ssly, 


af 


never made any pretense, 
me as I was. \nd since vou ask me 
pointblank, I'll answer you pointblank: 
Yes, in the old days before | met you, 
and when Violet used to meet me down- 


town for dinner every night, I think I 
loved her very much indeed.” 

This admission, made not concerning 
a woman who hung phantomlike in the 
past, but one whose ample beauty Ellen 
had with her own eyes beheld that very 
afternoon, struck her with a horrible 
constriction of natural pain. Her voice 
was a mere whisper as she asked: 

“And—that was all, Jim?” 

Her husband regarded her steadily. 
“I see what you mean, Ellen. And I 
beg to assure you that except for the 
trifle of throwing over one man to 
marry another, Violet Durham is as 
honest a woman as ever lived.” 

Ellen hesitated. The dreadful words 
of the afternoon hung still like a 
scorching cloud over her soul. Cer- 
tainty she must have, if only for the 
chance of throwing off this unspeakable 
oppression. 

“Honest with the conventional hon- 
esty of woman, Jim, or with the hon- 
esty of a human being? DBecause—for- 
give me—she can only have one! Am I 
to believe what vou say of her now, or 
what she herself told me this after- 
noon ?”” 

“You seem to have had a real heart- 
to-heart talk with Violet Durham, EI- 
len,” returned her husband, with a kind 


of desperate coldness “May I ask, 
what confidence you refer to now?” 
Kllen repeated the words which had 
penetrated her soul 
“She told me, Ju . that she *loved 
vou and that vou loved her. She said: 


‘We belong to each other, Jim and I.’” 


These words, which in their sordid 
finality had seemed to sever all confi- 
dence and all bonds between the mar- 
ried pair, were spoken last and re- 
1¢ rred to the one who alone ( uld judge 
them. Ellen leaned back in her chair 
like one exhausted, hading her eyes 
with her hand as though from the fa- 
dine embers of the nearly dead fire. 

“And you believed her, [llen 2?” asked 
Palliser hoarsely. 

“Would she blacken het vn charac- 
ter for nothing, Jim?” returned his 


wife. 
Palliser hesitated, then 
though with difficulty. 


spoke as 












ng 
the 
len 
ry 
ble 
ice 

















“Violet Durham, Ellen, is a peculiar 
woman. For all her worldliness, she is 
consumed with a passion for romance. 
In the old days at the office, there was 
always a paper-covered novel at the 
back of her desk. She had dreams of 
turning out a heroine, herself—when 
she married Durham, I know she 
thought it was the first step. Well! 
That disappointed her, so she turns to 
working up dreams about the past 
again. And she’s the kind that oughtn’t 
to be allowed to dream—nervous, mor- 
bid, that kind of thing, you understand ? 
Yes, she’s a strange one, Violet is! 
You'd think to look at her that she was 
hard as nails. She isn’t. She’s a neu- 
rotic. You've noticed her curious habit 
of gnawing at her lips, and pulling at 
the rings on her hands? Nerves, nerves 
all over! Why, I remember down at 
the office, the hy sterical fits she used 
to have, when work had been very 
heavy or she’d been going it a_ bit 
strong after hours. If Durham hadn't 
been soft on her, he never would have 
stood it. Hysterical fits—screaming 
and kicking, poor girl, you understand ? 
\nd when she got taken with a fit like 
that, she’d blurt out anything.” 

“Even the truth?” asked Ellen quick- 


Palliser made a gesture of surren- 
der. “A fair point. But in this case, 
poor Violet blackened herself without 
cause or foundation. Iler weariness in 
her own married life may have caused 
her to maintain a romantic ideal of our 
past attachment—but it was not to that, 
I give you my honest word, that I ap- 
pealed in asking her for her help in my 
troubles. Since the letter she sent me 
announcing her marriage, five years 
ago, not a word of love has been spoken 


between us. In our recent relations, 
we have met only as friends. In ac- 
cusing herself of—of other relations 


with me, she spoke in hysterical self- 
deception ; perhaps—how do I know ?— 
in a wish to revenge herself on you for 
what she felt as your interference. Will 
vou believe that this is the truth, Ellen ? 
[ give you my word of honor as a gen- 
tleman.” 

“Your word of honor as a gentle- 


~ 


man,” returned Ellen sadly, “but don’t 
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you see, that is just what makes your 
word good for nothing? It is because 
you are a gentleman that you are bound 
to defend Mrs. Durham's charaeter; 
and the more she needs your defense, 
the more your honor requires that you 
defend her.” 

They looked at each other helplessly, 
as each recognized the truth of her 
words. From between them the whole 
happiness of undoubting faith had been 
swept away. Ellen saw in her husband 
only the man who in spirit, if not in 
sordid fact, had broken his most sa- 
cred vows. [alliser saw in his wife 
only the woman whose exacting jeal- 
ousy had wrecked all chance of escape 
from the criminal prosecution that 
waited for him. And in neither was 
any power to repair the past, or to 
mend up broken faith. 

In a kind of mechanical bitterness, 
Palliser reverted to his wife's last 
words. 

“And does my honor as a gentleman 
also require that I lie to you concern- 
ing my own conduct in the Achaguas 
affair, whether I am actually guilty of 
embezzlement or not?” 

“T don't know,” returned Ellen help- 
lessly. “Since yesterday morning, the 
whole foundation of life seems gone. 
I believe you, of course. But do | 
know?” 

Palliser’s lips pinched themselves to 
gether in a hard dry line. In the wreck 
which he and fate together had made 
of his affairs, he had clung desperately 
to his wife’s belici in his innocence; a 
belief which, as he knew, could be 
counted upon to persist in the face of 
legal proofs, of common sense, of the 
evidence of her own senses. 

But now he had struck deeper. By 
his carelessness or that of some one 
else, he had undermined the very roots 
of her faith. The foundations, as she 
had said, were gone; and through his 
own fault he was left shelterless in the 
time of his need. A hot wave of dull 
anger broke through him. Who was it 
after all that had snatched from him 
the defenses that he himself, with some 
outside aid, had erected ? 
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“You are right, Ellen,” he said, “you 
have no way of knowing whether it was 
in my own behalf or Durham’s that [| 
indorsed those notes, which have 
robbed the Patroons Trust of a half- 
million dollars. It’s a case of my word 
against my admitted signature; and 
since, as you say, my word has ceased 
to count with you, then how can I ex- 
pect you to accept it as evidence? Any 
more than I can expect the bank ex- 
aminers to accept it, or the directors 
of the Patroons Trust, or the jury of 
twelve good men and true who will 
presently have the pleasure of meeting 
me. What's the word of a solitary 
man, against the documentary evidence 
which has now gone back to Durham?” 
Ile stopped, and wrenched his grimly 
smiling mouth with his hand. “It’s a 
rather tough position for a man to be 
in, isn’t it,’ he observed, “because his 
wife happened to be jealous of him? | 
don’t say it wasn’t thoughtless of me, 
to go to poor Violet as I did. But vou 
will own that, for her as well as for me, 
the result is rather out of proportion to 
the initial course—however bad you 
may make it.” 

Ellen made no answer. She had 
reached the stage of suffering where 
emotional and physical exhaustion acts 
for the moment as its own anodyne. 
She leaned back in her chair, watching 
her husband as he tramped restlessly 
up and down the room. 

Suddenly he stopped short before her 
“So here we are,” he observed, with an 
other little laugh, “after all the fus 
and all the pother, back again where 
we were a week ago. [xcept with the 
difference, that now the single loop 


hole is stuffed.” Ile paused, and over 
his high, clear-cut features came a sud 
den look that brought Ellen’s soul flut 
tering back from its mists of wearines 
“You objected to own first solu 
tion of the matter.” he said. “Ell 
do you still refu a 
The whole 





, 

nfusion of her mind 
seemed illuminated by a kind of dread 
ful light. She was conscious only that 
she loved him. She stretched out her 


arms to him. 
“T still refuse?” she cried in a voic 


that thrilled with a deeper agony than 
that which on a former occasion she 
had sent over the telephone. “Jim, | 
have done enough to injure you. Don't 
make me your murderess, my dear!” 

He did not seem to notice her ges- 
ture. [ler arms sank back to her sides. 
“Perhaps, my dear Ellen,” he returned 
coldly, “you will think differently 
when the men in uniform are walking in 
at the door and you see the Black Maria 
Waiting outside.” 

“Promise me,” she cried, leaping con- 
vulsively to her feet, “promise me that 
you won't touch yourself to-night!” 

“T promise,” he said, with indiffer- 
ence, and then added kindly: ‘So far as 
that is concerned, you may sleep in 
peace, my dear. Run along now and go 
I to bed.” 

His voice had the gentleness of de- 
spair, and he sighed as he turned from 
her. She touched him timidly on thi 


o bed. dear—vo 


“Jim, say that you forgive me.” 
“IT forgive you, dear, of course. In 
return, do you believe in me?” 

“Yes,” said her unsteady lips. But 
in her eyes, his could read plainly the 
doubt that is the tragic child of knowl- 
edge. And she in the tones of his for- 
giveness could feel how far her very 
need of it had lowered her from the 
serene preeminence which his love had 
always accorded her. 

“She hasn't lived up to her name, 
your thoroughbred, has she?” she ob- 
served in a trembling voice. “Good 
night, Jim!” 

“Good night, dear,” he said. 

She left him standing by the fireplace, 


till staring at the pallid heap of ashes. 


Like a plastic image, Ellen stood in 


her room while Armandine undressed 


her. The very process of going to bed 
eemed farcical. It appeared to het 
that she would never sleep again. 
Suddenly tl door-bell thrilled. 
Ellen started and = panted. Who 
could it be, that came » late? Her 


attention, high-keyed in its fear of of 
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ficers of the law, was instantly alert 
through her overwearied frame. 


be 


« 


As Armandine went off to answer the 
ll, her mistress followed her as far 


as the door of her room. With her 


negligée wrapped about her, and_ her 


CC 
Ci 
1 
O} 
si 


tl 


mb thrust half-way through the loos- 
ied hair, Ellen listened at the half- 
en door. In a faint reaction of her 
raining consciousness, she told herself 
iat now she was properly punished for 


her heartlessness in pursuing these ordi- 


nk 


G1 
\ 





] 


Jim who was sought. 


i 
it 


nly by self-preservation but by jeal 


it the door, to the brisk 


iry cares of the toilet, at the time of 


ich extremity which she herself had 
ueht. If Mr. Durham, urged not 


acted II War 





for Jim’s arrest had been sworn 
police had come for him, how 
disgrace him by showing her 


her present state of undress, to 


ought, though outwardly 
one of sharp agony. She 
to Armandine’s steps going 


own the hall, to the murmur of voices 
steps of the 
ttle IFrenchwoman as she returned to 
Evidently, it was 
ller fear Ik ape d 
ya frantic certainty. Ile was lost, an 
was she who had betrayed him. [* 
ie first time, it scemed to her that she 


ie drawing-room. 


realized the full baseness of her conduct 
of the afternoon 

In a little furious impulse of the fear 
which, as a little girl, had driven her 


Iways from 


Ih 


and flung herself fac« 


the sight of “anything 


1 


rrid happening,” she shut her door 
downward on her 


bed. Panic fear was on her: panic re 
morse and panic shame. Jim was a 
prisoner, Jim was a cr l. Guilty o 
in oceni, ( actual ruin wi i thx 
ame. And it was her doing To thi 
extremity her love had b eht hin 
Self-contempt shook her from head to 
foot lil I ag Her love! What 
was it after all, her love that she hac 





after all 


iven in so glad a pride, and which had 


alled down on her beloved a disastet 


rse than death? Love! Was it love 
all that she had given? 
“Ellen!” called her husband's voice 


The tones were stern and high. TI 








came through the closed doors like the 


call of a muffled bugle. Ellen, weak- 
ened by her long and distressing vigil, 
huddled closer between her 1 illows, and 
buried her face like a chil 

“Ellen, come here!” 
band’s voice again. 

This time she rose to her feet and 
walked stiffly to the door. Tler hand 
shook as she opened it, but all her self- 
consciousness was gone. er straight 
yellow hair fell about her like a glisten- 
ine sheet, as with her comb still in her 
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hand she walked sl toward the 
drawing-room. 

+ chill of tl I l ruck against 
her | houlders as she entered. But 
he si nothing | her husband, 
standing alone in the middle of the 
floor. \t any rate, he was alone. 


What she had feared was not vet. In 
a shock of relief that drove every other 
thought from her mind, she sprang to- 
ward him. 

‘Jim! I was so frightened!” she cried 
out like a child. Then as she perceived 
a letter in his hand: “What is it?) Any- 
thing nything about * Ter voice 
faltered, and the comb dropped from 
the unsteady fingers that she extended 
toward her husband. 

lor answer he thrust into her hand a 
long manila envelope, ‘ted to him 
in an immense bi: 
torn open on one 


i 


1 
“You may look,” 
| 


riting, and 
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Her cyes were fixed on his as 
she drew the fol vaper from with- 
in. Then she looked down. In her 


hand she held a number of official-look- 
; - j 
ino documents, pale blue, others 
whit [| fluttered about her to the 
} - . +7 ] 7" l,-1 7 ‘ ] > 
floor, a 1 er shaking hand she 
OT n¢ | | fi t r 1c iy wi rds 
-ed up ¢ iliar 1 

e pr ( B. KK. The 

( I Siened ) y. 3 ‘ 


son notes!” 
Tk 1 . x. 1 onan 
Phe blood sane through het 


She stared up as a cond 


brain. 
i emned criminal 
raises his eyes from the document which 
reprieves him from immediate death. 


“And the Achagu: 


Palliser nodded. 
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vouchers, too—the whole business is 
there in your hands.” His face, though 
composed, wore the same look of weari- 
ness as when she had seen it last. The 
joy that had moved his wife so im- 
mensely seemed not to have touched 
him at all. “You see, Mrs. Durham 
changed her mind, after all.” 

After the ugly reality of her recent 
terror, even the pain evoked by the 
other woman's name on Jim's lips 
passed high over her head. After what 
she had known of the certainty of ar 
rest, after what she had mistaken for its 
immediate fulfilment, the rending pangs 
of jealousy seemed small indeed. Her 
thought was no longer for herself, but 
for her husband. 

“I'm so glad! I’m so glad!” she 
whispered passionately. 

Palliser’s face did not change. He 
held out to her another open envelope 
which still remained in his hand—a 
delicate little envelope, crested and 
sealed in violet. As he turned it over, 
he displayed his own name, written in 
the same great handwriting as on the 
envelope of documents. 

“Ellen, [I am resolved to have no 
more secrets from you in this affair. If 
you choose, you shall read this letter,” 
he said briefly. 

She recoiled. lor the first time, she 
realized how she had sunk in his opin- 
ion. “Read another woman's letter? 
No, Jim.” she returned proudly. Then 
she added in sudden timidity: “How 
did she manage to send you the papers, 
dear?” 

“Through her maid, and a_special- 
messenger, and a trifle of ingenuity,” he 
returned grimly. “It seems, there have 
been some fearful times up there—the 
old man is nearly out of his head, she 
says; talks about divorce, about shoot 
ing me, about shooting her, every one 
in fact but himself.  [lowever, she 
managed to hide the papers, and get 
them off to me.” Tle turned, and began 
again his restless march up and down 
the little room. “Ellen, it’s for vou to 
decide. Shall I accept them?” 

“My dearest Jim!’ She turned to 
him in an irrepressible outburst of 
eratitude that seemed to warm her 


db 


chilled and wearied body in a flush of 
vital heat. “My dearest, do you really 
think me so wicked? I'll go to her to- 
morrow and thank her myself on my 
knees, if she will let me—if she won't, 
I'll thank her in my heart all the rest 
of the days of my life.” 

Palliser stopped before her. “You 
refuse to read her letter, Ellen,” he 
said, “and I respect you, of course, for 
your refusal. But I am bound to ad- 
mit, the contents would pain you. They 
have pained me. You told me what 
Violet told you this afternoon, concern- 
ing her present feelings for me. I de- 
nied it because I had no reason to be- 
lieve it true. This letter—proves that 
she told you the truth.” 

His voice went low in obvious em 
barrassment and distress. Then he 
forced his eyes to meet his wife’s, from 
which their glow of joy had faded. 

“It is universally acknowledged, I be- 
lieve,” he went on firmly, “that a man 
who betrays the woman who honors 
him with such a confidence, makes him- 
self worthy of the name of cad. But 
in this case, Ellen, as you have already 
been made to suffer so much in this af- 
fair, | think it is only your right that 
I should inform you openly; it is not 
in the spirit that I had believed, that 
Violet offers me this service. I sought 
her as a friend. I believed she served 
me as a friend. Now, to my deep re- 
erect, I find that the five years have not 
made in her the complete change they 
have made in me. She offers me these 
papers, Ellen, as the man who by seek- 
ing her aid openly avowed himself as 
her admirer, and who now in accepting 


it * He broke off abruptly. “EI- 
len,” he added, “do you still authorize 


me to accept these papers ?” 

Kllen glanced sharply around. It 
still seemed to her that she saw the eyes 
and badges of policemen glaring at her 
from behind every curtain. Before the 
sickening reality of her recent shock, 
her own emotional tortures had faded 
into the dim regions of imaginary 
things. Jim was now the object of pri 
mary importance, not as the man she 
loved, but as a man in the world of men. 
Jim, the light-hearted Don Juan, where 


Te 
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was the essential horror of that idea? 
But James Palliser, the justly convicted 
malefactor ! 

She stooped to the floor, and hur- 
riedly snatched together the scattered 
papers. “Do I authorize you to accept 
them, Jim?” she said, with a little 
choked laugh. Then with the same hur- 
ried movements, she ran to the wood- 
box and took out a handful of ex- 
celsior and kindling. 

“What are you doing, Nelly?” 

“Just rekindling the fire. The radia- 
tor is cold, as usual. And I’m chilly, 
in this little lace rag!” 

Ife pushed her aside. “Of course. 
I_et me do it for you, dear !” 

She watched him warily, as the bright 
blaze leaped upon the hearth. As he 
stood back, she leaned down with a 
quick movement which his quicker 
word arrested. “What are you doing 
now, Nelly ?” 

“Just burning up these horrid pa- 
pers,” she answered smoothly. “You 
don’t object, do you, dear?” 

With a light hand on her shoulder, he 
pushed her back into her chair. “I do 
object. This fire is to warm your poor 
little feet. Now, if you will give me 
back those papers, dear!” 

She put her hands behind her in a 
kind of desperate playfulness. “But | 
like to hold them, dearest! It gives me 
a sense of certainty, of safety. But their 
ashes would be more satisfactory yet. 
Why won't you give me their ashes ?” 

“Because I haven't decided yet, FI- 
len.” 

In spite of the newly glowing warmth 
she shivered. The gravity of his tone 
carried their conversation back to some- 
thing of its recent distress. 

“You haven't decided what, Jim?” 

“Whether I, as a man of honor, can 
accept this great service from a woman 
who—who may expect such thanks as | 
cannot give her.” 

The certainty afforded by these 
words, which a short time ago would 
have given their hearer so blessed a re- 
lief, was now as nothing beside the 
vague terrors that they inspired. 

“Nonsense!” she answered sharply. 
“Tt’s all very well to talk of honor, but 


this is a case of jail. And what alter- 
native would you propose? To send the 
papers back again?” 

She spoke in fierce irony, but the re- 
ply was gravely serious: “That is, as 
you say, one possible alternative, my 
dear.” 

Something in the face bent down to- 
ward hers caught her suddenly about 
her heart. She made a swift gesture 
towa™ the fire. He caught her hand 
and the docket of papers in it. 

“No!” he said. 

She felt the firmness of his muscu- 
lar grip upon her fingers, the strength 
of his will in his voice. She raised her 
eyes to his in a sudden timidity. [or 
the first time she realized that this man 
to whom in these last few days she had 
given her pity and her protection, her 
jealous suspicion and her pardon; 
whom even in her deepest love she had 
never ceased to patronize as a being 
weaker than herself—for the first time 
she realized that he was stronger than 
she. In becoming his own master he 
had become hers as well. 

But over the deep thrill of triumph 
born of this new realization was laid a 
strangling fear. No less than before, 
her task was to save him from himself ; 
but now by the arts and pleadings of the 
one confessedly the weaker, luring the 
stronger from the path which both knew 
equally to be the best. From his guiding 
and sustaining angel, she had now be- 
come the wife of every-day common- 
place, whose love urges her husband to- 
ward the safety of the expedient, rather 
than the perils of the honorable way. 

“Dear, are you crazy?” she cried. 
“Are you giving up the fight now that 
we have won it? Are you pushing us 
back again into that horrible black hole 
of distress, where we were hanging a 
half-hour ago? It was like death! I 
couldn’t bear it again. I couldn’t! To 
hear you speak of—of putting an end to 
yourself, or to think of you dragged 
away from your home, away from me! 
What do I care what thanks Mrs. Dur- 
ham expects of you? She can have 
them! She can have them! And my 
thanks, too, Jim! My darling, my be- 
loved husband, I kneel to you. Let me 
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burn these papers! 


papers!” 
She slid to his feet, a little desolate 
heap of falling | 


Let me burn these 


laces and loosened shi- 
ning hair. Her weariness, her distress, 
had taken from her the dignity of which 
they both had always been so proud, In 
the fury of her pleading, she was no 
more than a mere fleshly embodiment of 
the desire which filled her. Like the 
hysterical and passion-torn wog@in of 
the afternoon, she had cast away every 
other consideration in life beside that 
which to her for the moment repre- 
sented life itself. 

“Give me the papers, Ellen.” 

“To send back to Mrs. Durham: 
No!” 

Her fingers closed on the bulging 

envelope with a grip like that of th 
+ ee, ll \nd over the whole, he 
husband's hand still lay in a firm r« 
straint. 

“T didn’t say, I was intending to send 
them back to Mrs. Durham, Nelly.” 

‘Thank God!" She fell sideways 
against her chair, her extended arm 
pulling against the hand which so firm- 





ly clasped her own. Beneath the glow 
ing immensity of her relief, she felt a 
faint subconscious sh of disappoint 
ment; of that thrill of contempt which 


( 
the weaker must feel when it sees the 
stronger yield to its wiles. 

Then she looked up at him with a 
little smile. Her cause was not vet 
wholly won. 

“If I give you the papers, you'll 
promise to destroy them, yourself, dar 


lin 

“[ promise nothing. Loosen your fin 
gel Nelly 

She tried to laugh. “Indeed I won't, 
till you promise. Oh! You're pullin 
my hair.” Tle desisted his effort S 
oT! ur nN “Promise, Jim! Ch 
mustn't be left Iving about lil tra 
dynamite, vou kne YJ ifter all w 
hav. » fac he ! 1V< l if | 
hurt 1, 

She stopped short Her thought 
leaped to her ey like a cry of pain 


made visible. [ler husband stooped to 
her. 
“T understand you, Nelly. You mean, 





we have to face the fact that I am 
guilty.” 

‘Jim! she whispered painfully, “I 
didn't say that—I didn’t even think 
nT’ 

“But it thought itself. The thought 
is there now. Can you deny it, Nelly?” 

“Yes,” she answered, but her ready 
tones carried no conviction with them. 

“We both know better,” he answered. 

Then, drawing a long breath, he 
looked off across the room. Ellen 
glanced up at his tall figure. He was 
safe, yes; and her love was safe. No 








more phantoms of the police with wat 

rants, no more clutching specter f 

he inward reality! Tl 
fact, which in this world 


veakness each human 
need tock up even from the 
She sy ved that circum 
stances wronged him, that he was inno- 


cent of the crime that every fact laid 
upon him. She believed, in the face of 
evidence. But how, after the shock 


which her faith had received this after- 
noon, could she ever knox 

She remained looking up at him 
miserably. The safety for which she 
had so earnestly labored, so fiercely 
pleaded, seemed to her at the moment a 
thin and unsatisfactory thing indeed. 

Jim turned back a1 1d lea a down to- 
ward her, still clasping her hand in hi 
The glow of the ri ing fire, leaping on 
his face, had given it a new look of 
radiance. She stared at him. Was it 
only the brightness of the firelight that 
shone from his eyes? 

Ellen!” he said in a voice as new 
as the look in his face. “Ellen! I told 
you just now I[ was not intending to 
end these papers back to Mrs. Dur- 
ham. But | did not say I had no in 
tention of returning them to i 

Ile topped hesitated. Ellen com 
pleted his sentence. 
lo whom, then?” 

‘To Mr. Durham, Nelly 

There was a pause. [efore the im- 
mediacy of the horror thus threatened 
the revulsion of Ellen’s mental forces 
was sharp and complete. 

The fire, her friend and ally, burned 
near. With a catlike gathering of her 
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he crouched and sprang. Her 
hand jerked itself from her husband's 
clasp. The envelope flew from it, 
straight into the hottest part of the fire. 

“What!” cried Palliser, 

With a gesture as quick as her own, 
he stooped. Ifrom between the glowing 
logs his hand snatched the blackened 
envelope. He straightened himself 
again, and Ellen stared up at him from 
the floor. 

“It’s a lucky thing for us both,” he 
bserved quietly, “that this fire was al 
wed to go out in the carly evening. If 
re had been any body of hot coals 
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neath this new blaze it would have 
been all day with me, my dear!” 

‘Ll think it’s all day with you now,” 
she cried furiously. “Are you insane, 
Jim?” 

“No,” he answered quietly, % he 
stowed the damaged envelope in his 
pocket, and stood nursing his burned 
hand. “I think I am sane, Nelly, for 
the first time since this business be- 
gan!” 

For the first time she realized the 
meaning of that changed expression on 
his face: realized it not in rebellion but 
in a kind of elow that rose to meet it. 
“Jim! You mean——” 

“Don’t you know what | mean, Itl- 
len?” he asked steadily. “Though, 
upon my soul, when I first took this way 
out of the mess I'd been forced into, 
it seemed natural enough. To go to an 
old friend who could give me the help | 
needed—why not? I had to ask her, to 
i her own hu: 


be sure, to act against 
band; but in spite of her crazy ways, 
Violet was always fair and square. It 
didn’t seem too out-of-the-way to ask 
her to checkmate a game like that. 
Though when | began to see the need 
of secrecy, even from you, [Il own it 
went against the grain. The first time 
I met her, you see, was quite openly, 
down at the Waldorf. Then one thing 
and another, | found myself in up to 
my neck. Then at last, this letter ig 

He flung out his hand in a gesture 
of desperation. The burned palm, stri 
king against the desk by which he stood 
caused him to wince with a sudden ex- 
clamation of pain. 
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“Your poor hand!” cried Ellen piti- 
fully. “You Save burned yourself!” 
And she remembered her own burned 
wrist of two nights before. 

“lve burned more than myself, Nel- 
ly,” he answered slowly. “What have 
1 done to Violet? What have I done 
to you? When my trouble came, in- 
stead of meeting it like a man, I ran 
to take shelter behind women’s petti- 
coats. And what has been the result 
for them both? For one of them misery, 
scandal—who knows? Perhaps the di- 


l‘or the other—for you, 
Nelly, who stuck by me in my troubles 
like the thoroughbred you are—how 
shall | measure the trouble and the 
humiliation that | have made for you? 
Oh, a pretty specimen | have given you 
for a husband,” he cried, as his voice 
shook in a flash of his old ardent an- 
ger, “but I'll show you now, if it’s not 
too late, that I’m a man after all! You 
say you believe in my innocence of this 
embezzling charge that hangs over me, 
but how can you know? Very well then, 
i'll make you know! I'll prove my in- 
nocence to you, the woman | love, even 
though by that very act | make myself 
guilty before all the world. Do you 
understand now, Ellen, why I am send- 
ing these papers back to Durham?” 
The blood rushed to Ellen’s face, the 
light into her eyes. She saw her hus- 


vorcee court. 


g 
band standing before her as though 
glorified by his resolution; a martyr, a 
witness for the truth. Then came the 
recollection of the fate into which he 
was rushing, a thought horrifying like 
limpse of the stake 

Jim, forgive me that I ever doubted 
you. I believed all along, in my heart, 
at you were innocent. I[ know it now 
I know! Thank God, there’s no room 
for any doubt any more! And now, let 
me burn the papers ; 

\s she ran to him, he turned with a 
little smile. Tle had just finished ad- 
dressing the long envelope which he 
had taken from the desk, and into which 
he had sealed the unharmed Achaguas 
receipts. Hlis movements were slow, for 
his burned hand moved stiffly. As he 
flung down the pen he turned with a 


smile to the waiting, palpitating Ellen. 
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“My dearest, are you trying to call 
my bluff? Remember, if I backed out 
now, you could never be certain it was 
more than that. And_ besides’’—his 
voice turned to a sudden dignified seri- 
ousness—“I am not taking this step to 
win your respect alone, Ellen. It is 
very dear to me, but there is one thing 
dearer vet—my own self-respect. l 
may be wrong, but I feel that I can 
never win it back till 1 have washed my 
hands clean of this intrigue by return- 
ing these papers to the man from whom 
they were stolen. That he is a swindler 
matters nothing. I decline to abase my- 
self to his level. I throw away every 
advantage gained in such a way as this. 
[ wish | could as easily throw off my 
responsibility for the wreck and misery 
L have caused, or that I could cure 
what remains. But at least, I can de- 
cline to profit by it. [ can try, at least, 
to lift myself up to the level of your 
devotion, I[f the courts choose to send 
me to jail on such evidence as this, then 
to jail [ go. But [ stand on my inno- 
cence. Great Heavens, Ellen,” he cried, 
turning to his wife in the sudden exal- 
tation of his fearless impulse, “what 
have I got to be afraid of, whether the 
luck goes against me or not? I’m an 
innocent man, do you understand that? 
[ am innocent!” 

A moment later VTalliser, turning, 
touched with a tender hand the stream- 
ing yellow hair that his wife lifted from 
his shoulder. ‘And now, darling,” he 


asked gently, “before you go to bed, 
will you have the goodness to tell Ar- 
mandine to ring for a messenger? This 
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packet must be delivéred at the Pa- 
troons the instant that the offices open 
in the morning.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The situation to which Jim and El- 
len Palliser woke the next morning was 
the unchanged and fatal difficulty of a 
week ago; made, however, more insolu- 
ble by the fact that the pursuer, who 
formerly had been driven only by fear, 
was now moved by resentment as well; 
resentment moreover for the deepest in- 
jury which a man can receive, or think 
he has received from another. A week 


ago they had been threatened by the 
instinct of self-preservation; now they 
were pursued by revenge as well. And 
the peril that lay before them was al- 
ways and sickeningly the same. 

But in the intoxication of their re- 
covered confidence in each other, they 
laughed and joked over their breakfast- 
table like two children playing over a 
kindled mine. As Jim observed, crime 
took on a new and picturesque interest 
when viewed from the under side. 

“Though it’s too bad,” he observed, 
“that I'm to be hauled up for such a 
commonplace, every-day affair. A de- 
faulting cashier, even of the Patroons— 
why, it will hardly get us a front place 
in the front page of any self-respecting 
daily. Especially in times like these!” 
And he held up the morning paper, 
whose head-lines proclaimed financial 
calamity of many phases and _ sorts. 
“Look at that,” he said with a smile, 
though his lips twitched and he set his 
coffee-cup down untasted. “If I'd been 
allowed my own choice of crime, like 
the rest of these fellows, there'd have 
been some dash to it, I can tell you 
that! Something to get me spread- 
head-lines in the most respectable eve- 
ning papers—dynamite, or hypnotism, 
or blood! Well, cheer up, little girl,” 
he interrupted himself as he jumped to 
his feet. ‘‘After all, it may not come 
to-day. And in any case, | go down to 
face my job.” 

In emulation of his gay courage, El- 
len smiled at him; though her heart was 
the heart of a woman who sees her be- 
loved go out to battle, with small odds 
of a safe return. 

“Youll = see—Mz1 Durham?” — she 
asked, with a slight unsteadiness in 
her tones. 

Palliser nodded grimly. “I suppose 
so,” he returned. “It’s hardly likely 
he’d stay away from the office on a day 
like this, no matter what had happened 
in the way of a domestic smash.” He 
paused, and for a moment the hard 
lines of his face relaxed into a real and 
kindly compassion. “Poor old chap,” 
he said simply, “before he was driven 
to the wall he was very good to me. 
And Heaven knows, I never had any 
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idea of hitting him a blow like that 
in return, He worshiped that girl, El- 
len. Whether he manages to hold the 
Patroons on its feet or not, I don’t see 
how he'll ever get over this shock.” 

Ile went, and Ellen watched him go. 
She knew that the next time she saw 
him it might be through a grating. 

The morning passed with an indescri- 
bable heaviness. There were no plan- 
ning and no contriving; no suspicions 
and no wild ferreting for the truth. All 
she had to do was to wait. So she sat 
and waited. And at every jangle of 
the telephone, she winced like a wound- 
ed deserter at the ping! of an approach- 
ing bullet. 

Iler calls were, however, harmless 
enough. The last one was from Char 
lotte Swanwick, asking her to lunch 
with her at the Waldorf. Anything that 
promised to break the grinding mo- 
notony of this suspense was welcome to 
Ellen. She jumped at her friend’s in- 
vitation, and set out for the hotel ahead 
of time. 

It seemed to her as she walked down 
the crowded Peacock Row that people 
were pointing at her as the wife of the 
celebrated Patroons defaulter. Every 
glance evoked by her trim beauty fell 
on her like a stab. The name of the 
trust company itself, which by an odd 
coincidence was borne to her ears from 
the conversation of two or three ex- 
cited groups, seemed to her a direct 
challenge of her own and her husband’s 
honor. She almost wished for the end 
to come, when she might proclaim her 
faith and fight her opponents publicly. 

And beneath outward defiance, be- 
neath her inwardly brooding horror, a 
silent voice ground out its unending re- 
frain like the gramophone at the end of 
a busy wire: “Where is he now? Where 
is he now? Where is he now?” 

“Ah, Ellen! Here you are!” 

Charlotte’s greetings were warm, her 
expressions of friendship  solicitous. 
Poor Ellen was pale, and no wonder! 
Well, here was their table, a nice cozy 
one near the corner, so they could talk. 
Would Ellen have a cocktail, and did 
she feel any draft, and would she be 
feeling up to the matinée, poor darling ? 


In the midst of the chattering, dec- 
orated throng they seated themselves 
and began their lunch. Charlotte, al- 
ways conscientious in her efforts to 
entertain, was to-day almost suspicious- 
ly eager. 

“What a funny old place this is! 
What a droll old place! What a meet- 
ing of the ends of the earth! There’s 
Prince Z—— over there. I used to see 
him in Paris. And behind you, Ellen, 
is an English clergyman, bands and 
shovel-hat and all. What a lovely Eng- 
lish voice—and how beautifully he 
drinks in his tea! What is there be- 
hind me, dear?” 

“A blonde lady,” returned Ellen, with 
a faint smile, “a lovely blonde lady, 
like——” 

She paused abruptly, as she read the 
thought behind her friend’s quick dark 
eyes. Then she continued firmly: 

“Like the lady you took for me, last 
week, here with my husband. It was 
Mrs. Durham, wasn’t it?” 

The confusion below the hostess’ 
artless assent showed what her thought 
had been. Ellen went on carefully: 

“They're old friends, you see, Violet 
Durham and Jim. She used to be in the 
office, you know— Violet.” 

“Hm! returned Charlotte, with some 
grimness. “I know, like everybody else 
in New York. Well—she’s made up 
for it since, hasn’t she?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ellen 
sharply. 

“My dear!’ Charlotte jumped in 
sudden confusion. ‘No, since I’ve put 
my foot in it, I'll admit frankly, that’s 
not what I mean at all. You say your 
husband and she are old friends—well, 
possibly. But I’ve never heard his 
name coupled with hers—not once, I 
give you my word of honor, out of the 
whole crowd of them.” 

“The whole what?” asked Ellen in 
horror. 

“My dear, how can I explain, with 
the ecclesiastical eye full on me? I can 
only observe, there are adorers, which 
are the most natural appendages in the 
world for a beautiful lady thirty years 
younger than her husband. And I 
haven't the slightest doubt, there's not 
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the least harm underneath.. Though 
Mr. Belden tells me—— ss 

“Tells you what?” 

“That there are odds given in the 
smoking-rooms of some of the clubs 
how long it will be before the Durham 
ménage goes to smash.” 

Ellen lifted her goblet of water, but 
the ice clinked against the glass. Tor 
the moment, even the ominously tick- 
ing voice in her head was still. Her 
thought went back to the scene of last 


evening—to a great, passionate relief 
that her husband had rejected the aid 
of the woman whom Charlotte dis 
cussed. Thank God for the renuncia 
tion of last night, which gave lx 


curity for the 
denial for the truth which she saw 
looking out at her from Charlotte’ 
quick, understanding eyes! And thank 
God almost equally for the knowledge 
that Jim was innocent not only of 
broken faith, but of the broken heart 
which the other woman had so furi- 
ously flaunted 
creature of overstrained and neurotic 
feelings, of morbid emotion 


( 
b concerned. \ 
seeking’ 
ever in some fresh intrigue relief fron 
the boring monotony of her married life 
—was that all ‘she was, after all, the 
grande amoureuse who had laid at Jim 
Palliser’s door the responsibility of her 
bruised existence? Poor Jim, who had 
so profoundly reproache I himself that 
he was unable to cure the misery I 


1 1? \ 1 4 
had unwittingly cause: Well, what 





“A time like what?” asked Ellen 
sharply. The flowers and faces swam 
about her. What had Charlotte heard? 
Had Mr. Durham already—— 

She shut her eyes, then opened them 
again to meet her friend’s compassion- 
ate gaze. “Though, I suppose, it won't 
really mean anything for your husband 
but losing his position, will it? Though 
Mr. Belden, when he called me up to 
tell me of it, told me he was sure——” 

‘Mr. Belden told you of it?” asked 


Ieien in a low tone. 





She clutched the ede of the white- 
‘lamasked table for support. had 
nown the blow would be fearful when 

fell, but she had hardly realized the 
icture of their friends chattering com 
fortably on the subject of Jim's misfot1 

1¢ And Delden the confidential 
friend and lawyer—even if Mr. Dur- 


1am, Whipped on by the scene of yes- 
terday, had already published his ex- 
| [ i . how dared Belden 
follow up the miserable work by prompt 


nd eager scandalmongering ? And 
Wa lj sy ike now ' 
How nucl did Ir. Belden tell 
uu?” she asked pa ill) 





Charlotte sighed in a genuine con- 
cern. 

“Only what everybody knows,” she 
returned 


llen that she must 


end could ] ive come 0 quickly ? \nd 
| blicity been followed by imme- 


leed in the Tomb 


She began rubbing on her elove s 
lust go to him,” she id hurriedly. 
Vu rll ¢ LIS¢ mi Charlotte n't 
ou 1 4 6 to him! 

‘My poor dear,” cried Charlotte ten 


derly, “now I wouldn't do that, if I 


all perfectly 


dreadful for you both But what on 
earth could vou do for your husband if 
uu did go to him? Even supposing 
could get within speaking distance 


of him, which I assure you is not very 


These last words, with their vivid pic- 
ture of a captive’s limitations, fell with 
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a horrible finality upon Ellen's imagina- 
tion. Until this moment she had hardly 
realized the practical results of arrest 
ona criminal charge. Lut to think that, 
as Charlotte said, she could no longer 
get within speaking distance of her own 
husband, that now oni conversations 
must be limited by gratings and clocks 
and vigilant guards. 

“Not within speaking distance, even 
if you are his wife,” repeated Charlotte 
wiscly. “I ran down there myself, you 
see, Just as soon as | heard the news 
from Mr. Belden. And I give you my 
word, you never in your life saw such 
a hubbub and such a crowd! The 

he swing- 

doors, and the queue winding up and 

down the steps and down the Avenue. 

a all the metors, and hansoms, and 

cabs arriving every minute—my 

i girl, you are ill! Here, don't 
faint! Now, you mustn't faint!” 

“Charlotte!” gasped [:llen, pushing 
away the offered vinaigrette. What 
grucsome spect cle was this that was 
being _— of her husbans f 
Palliser, so proud and dignifted—Jim 
Palliser an innocent man! She was 
cold all over, then hot for shame. 
“Charlotte! Are people brutes, or at 


place inside all jammed to t 


they simply mad? Do you mean to say, 


they've come to /ook on at such a sight 
as that: 

“Look on?” rett 
a stare. “No, you dear little goo 





They've just come to draw out th 
money—if they car 
“What?” gasped Ellen, panting. “1 


don't understand you, Charlotte! Su 


ly, there’s no reason that people should 
be rushing this wav for their m 
eve i 

| n the rum fly b 
{ that the Patroc had a « 
1 O of tl | f that copy 
firm that we ish last weel 
even i! | 1 here al rling | he 
your pardon, | » have realized 
that r vou the Pat 1 e | 
l of a nily affai But \ mean 
to iv vou weren't prepat | 1 
mean to y vour husband hadn't told 


likely to come a cropper any day 


you, the poor old Trust Company was 


“A cropper?” gasped the bewildered 
Ellen. “Then it’s only the trust com- 
pany——” 

nly a raid of depositors on the 
trust company—just a plain, ordinary 
run on the bank, my dear. Though 
people were saying, it’s the first really 
smart bank-run that ever was seen!” 

‘But Charlotte—then you didn’t see 
Jim?” 

“T caught a glimpse of him in the 
background, my dear, giving orders to 
about twenty porters who were stag- 
gering in with cartons of gold. Poor 
man, it’s hard on him, as they say 
there’s no chance of all the depositors 
being paid, not the ghost of a chance. 
However, | was one of the lucky ones 
—fifteen hundred dollars in yell w- 
backs, right here in my stocking, my 
dear! Well, well, but 1 can’t get over 
the idea that you didn’t hear the news 
Where have you kept yourself all day? 
This town is simply buzzing with it, 
and as for this hotel—why, didn’t you 
hear the name to the right and | 
everywhere, as you came in?” 

“T did hear the word Patroons once 
or twice as I can in,’ 
mechanically. 
horror raised by 
self to meet the 
to her. 

For her and for her husban 








sudden crash of yore Patroons 
Company could mez only one 
the immediate burs yr of the cal 





that hung over them. The impending 
inquiry into the bank’s affairs, the dis 
, 








covery of the worthless collateral and 
vet more worthless notes, initialed 1 
the man who was already deep in t 
ste ck 4 cs l b the ¢ ] 
could a incompleted syllogism 

re logically to its own conc 

lor one moment, as she realize 
bitterness of the cup thus presented, not 
lim 1m) Lite but ¢ ( l 
close at hand, Ellen al st it in 
er heart to regret eC! ) s rash 
hivalry of last night | "i 
very well But the J s! 

\nd there was nothing to be done 
Nothing that she could do, anv mors 

She turned to put on her jacket If 
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youll excuse me, Charlotte, I really 
think I'll try to get Jim on the tele- 
phone.” 

“Take care!” cried Charlotte warn- 
ingly, but too late. Ellen, rising blind- 
ly from her chair, had collided with the 
tray of a waiter. The man stumbled 
forward in a vain effort to save his 
burden, but too late. Sugar-bowl, hot- 
Water jug, and_ silver teapot went 
shooting through the air. There was a 
crash, a muttered explosion of “Gaul 
durn it!” a whirl of confusion in which 
the waiter besought for pardon. 

“No harm done, my man, none at 
all,” was the answer, in rich English 
tones, from the injured gentleman. 

“How funny!” whispered Charlotte 
to her guest, who stood with arrested 


purpose, hesitating, amazed. “How 
funny! Did you hear the way that 
clergyman swore? Just like a_ real 


American !” 

As though screwing her courage to 
put to the test some new idea newly 
born, Ellen turned slowly. The clergy- 
man, a portly and sunburned individual, 
was busily scrubbing his coat-sleeve 
with a napkin supplied by the waiter. 
As though feeling the intensity of EI- 
len’s gaze, he glanced upward with 
alert, cautious eyes. 

They remained staring at each other 
for a half moment, while the healthy 
dark tint of the stranger's clean-shaven 
face faded slowly to a faint pearl-gray. 
Then with an effort of self-control 
which caused the veins to stand out like 
knotted cords on his bald forehead, the 
reverend gentleman picked up his cup 
and began to sip his tea. 

With a long breath, Ellen turned 
back to her friend. There was a pink 
flush in her cheeks and her eyes glowed 
with a strange excitement. 

“My dear Charlotte, you'll excuse me 
if I seem to give you the slip, won't 
you? It’s been a lovely party, but 1 
must—I must see Jim. You can find 
something to do with yourself, can’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Swanwick laughed with a sly 
demureness. “Oh,” she said, “I can 
jump in a tax and go and eat lunch all 
over again with Mr. Belden, the poor 





dear. 


I’ve a notion he’s waiting for 
me, somewhere at the down-town Mar- 


tin’s, this minute. So if you really don't 
mind——” She buttoned her gloves, 
with a longing glance toward the door 
which showed where her desire led her. 
“It’s a ridiculous way for a party to 
break up, but if you're sure you don't 
mind—- Why do you look so 
strangely, Ellen? Why do you glance 
sideways, like that?” 

“Tt don’t,” returned Ellen, adjusting 
her veil with a fiercely impatient hand. 

“It’s all right, dear! Dut do you 
know, | thought for an instant you had 
discovered a long-lost uncle, or some- 
thing’—she lowered her 
whisper—"in our friend the lordly 
rector here! Isn't he lovely! One can 
just hear the prayers for his majesty, 
and smell the primroses, when one 
looks at him; though he did look rather 
green, after that shower of tea. Well, 
ta-ta, old girl. You're sure I can't 
give you a lift to the Patroons?” 

“IT must telephone first,’ responded 
Ellen. Her patience was nearly at an 
end. 

The Englishman, having signed his 
check, rose to his feet. 

“Ta-ta!” cried the dawdling Char- 
lotte. 

At last, she was gone. [llen, with a 
smile and with outstretched hand, 
walked deliberately after the retreating 
clergyman. 

“What a pleasure!’ she said in her 
brightest tones. ‘Who would have 
thought of seeing you here, doctor?” 

Then as he started, fumbled, and con- 
trolled himself to accept her hand and 
her greeting, she added below her 
breath: 

“You see, I have good eyes, and a 
good memory, Mr. Henderson!” 


voice to a 


CHAPTER XV. 

They sat together in the Turkish- 
room, a group more eminently discreet 
than is invariably seen in that famous 
apartment; the tall, pretty young wom- 
an who spoke so low and with such 
bitter energy, and the gentleman whose 
erave air and clerical vestments pro- 
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claimed his Anglican — respectability. 
Considering his appearance, his words 
were of a rather startling nature. 

“Very well, then. If I admit frankly 
that you are right, Mrs. Palliser, will 
you give me your word not to hand me 
over to the police?” 

Ellen surveyed the speaker thought- 
fully. “That's what I ought to do, of 
course. It’s my duty as a citizen to see 
you punished—to see that you hand 
back what's left of the money you car- 
ried off with vou.” 

He made a mild gesture of depreca- 
tion in the perfect pulpit style. “But 
there's so little left, dear lady—so little 
left!" 

“LT have no doubt of that,” returned 
Ellen grimly, “but what I can’t make 
out, Mr.—ah—what I don’t understand 
is why you came back.” 

“Business, business! Affairs left at 
loose ends with one or two of our lead- 
ing capitalists—little matters that I had 
managed to serve them in, and could 
again. Then, to tell you the truth—er! 
—a certain lady from whom I had no 
news since the unfortunate matter of 
my drowning. That was not badly 
managed, was it?” He spoke with a 
certain pride. Then, in a sudden out- 
burst of confidence: “But above all, 
dear lady, the lure! Have you ever 
imagined it or felt it, the lure of all 
this?” He spread his sleek hands wide. 
“Tm a New Yorker born and bred. I'd 
stewed in their swamps down. there, 
and jabbered their lingo, and watched 
their Cheap-Jack imitation of life, till 
[ had to get back to the real thing, if 
only for a fortnight. And my, isn’t it 
The eves behind his gold-bowed 
spectacles roamed lovingly about the 
room. “Little old New York! Just to 
sce it, and listen to it, and smell it once 
more—I had to! Tm damned if | 
ever te 


rood 


[le drew a long breath, and for a nx 
ment his face showed the fear and bit 


terness which lurked within. ‘There | 
go again!” he said, with fierce disgust. 
“After all, it’s all in the wav a man’s 
brought up, isn’t it, Mrs. Palliser? The 
night I dined with you and your hus- 
band, | gave myself away. To-day 


again, after holding in for two weeks, 
gave myself away again. You've sharp- 
er eyes than the detectives, | don't deny 
that. But just the same, you wouldn't 
ever have recognized me, if that durned 
little word—I beg your pardon—hadn't 
come slipping out, would you?” 

“T certainly would not,” returned EI- 
len truthfully, with her eyes on the 
bland, priestly visage which confronted 
her. 

“Good get-up, isn't it?” he remarked, 
with pride. “Got the idea from an old 
chap on the Barcelona boat, coming 
back from Rio. So when I got up to 
London I just loaded up on_ these 
clerical togs, and got a shave, and a 
pair of window-glass spectacles—and 
I’ve walked in and out of this place for 
two weeks, in the face of all the Pink- 
ertons in town. Then just for one con- 
founded cup of tea, that I only drank 
for the sake of the stage effect, just for 
one damned little word, that slipped out 
before I knew it, I gave myself away 
and here I am. Confound it, it’s miser- 
able luck, that’s what it is, Mrs. Palli- 
ser. I was sailing this very afternoon, 
on the Lusitania.” 

“Mr.—ah! I beg your pardon.” El- 
len leaned forward with glittering eyes. 
“Perhaps you can sail on her after all.” 

“Ah—what?” The man carried his 
plump hand to the clean-shaven lips 
which, in spite of his enforced calm, 
trembled with the intensity of his emo- 
tion. “Now let us talk frankly, Mrs. 
Palliser. I’m an old friend of your 
husband's. Can we arrange a friendly 
deal ?” 

Ellen's head swam. She saw light 
ahead. If any blame or any shame at- 
tached itself to this compounding of a 
felony, then she would take it all upon 
herself. Jim should be kept out of the 
affair—Jim, from whom she had 
snatched his own defense, should now 
be saved at her responsibility, and by 
her hand. Whether or not it was right 
to let the criminal go free, it seemed to 
her better than to see the innocent suf- 
fer. Henderson, and Henderson alone, 
could save Jim. But he could hardly 
be expe cted to do so at a less price than 
his own freedom. 
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Her decision was taken. In a few 
words she related to her stately, twitch 
ing listener, the story of the Achaguas 
deal as she had heard it from Jim. In 
spite of the agony of suspense in which 
Ilenderson sat, his intercst and amaz« 
ment were evident. 

“So it was with the bank’s money the 
old rascal bought my stock! If | had 
known that!” he exclaimed in virtuous 
indignation. “So you mean to tell me 
that now the funds are—ahem—lost, he 








is intending to maintain that the deal 
was not his own, but Mr. Palliser’s 7” 
Ellen trembled with delight. “So you 
understood clearly that Mr. Durham 
was the purchaser of your stock, and 
not mv husband ?” 
Ile stared. “Mr. Palliser 
Mr. Durham's agent in making the pay 
ments for the first purcha Ile told 
me, Mr. Palliser was istomed to 
transacting his busines for him. 1 


never thought anything of it 
“But the notes?” cried Ellen. “The 
notes, secured by Achaguas stock—it 
was Mr. Durham who made you those 
loans, or my husband 7” 
“Mr. Durham, 
Henderson, with a look of surprise. 
“Ah!” Ellen wet her lips. Her nex: 
question was so immen 
that she could hardly bear to ask it. 
“But—but,” she said, “vou have pa 


f course,” returned 


pers of Mr. Durham’s—letters, orders, 





signed slips and so fort 





he was a stockholder in 
Rubbe1 which prove 
not my husband, who lent 
million out of the bank’s fund 

| I one momen cross th b 
nignant hich ! 0 feverishl 
( a 1LT¢ | an rr on r cu 
t we whi ved t rp 
he ath { / | said You 
don't seam n my | tion 1 
eoing ro} ly pap \ la re 
D le man’s signatt on tl | 
them, do yo 

Ellen’s relief wa so vTrea rea 
out in open laughtet \t that clear, 
trembling peal, one or two persons ne 


turned in admiring sympathy. Then she 


spoke again in a tone low but urgent: 


4 
1 
i 


“You have them here with you? | 





in New York?” Tle nodded. 
the hotel?” 


‘Tlere at 


“No—down at my old partner's office, 
n Wall Street 
You can get t rat on 


IHlis eves beamed mild rc] roach and 
2 a alli lor me 
to go there would be suicide.” 
‘Then telephone. Tell him to send 
them at once, by messenger.” 

He shook his head. “There are dif- 





ficulties. We have fears that he is 
hadowed. In that case, the mail would 
be the only sate means of communica 
on 
Whi ried | 1 sharply 
\ m t \ | l] tl\ ( lox ! 
C)ui¢ (1 t, dear lady! ‘ hve 
‘clock. 
* , ' , 
Ellen thot t swift | ( nity 
hich even at this m ent was pouring 





on the unfortunate Pa- 

ich even as she sat here 

down its credit and its 

*, ripping open its secrets, 

its officials to account—all this 

afforded enough, in the way of mere 
5 an 








de to call down the 
dreaded disaster on her husband's head. 
But added to that were the dreadful 


outside pressure, 


ferces working from within—the ha- 
tred of a jealous husband, the vengeful 
lesires of a man who believed himself 


wounded in the dearest point of honor. 
in Ellen’s brain, loud and 





imperative, rose up that awful insistent 
inc ( tas a que 1 but as a 
summons: “Where is he now? Where 

he nov 

Where was Jim Palliser now, indeed? 
Even now as she sat here talking, who 
| weV“ Du 

ite mr are Will “vor 
| sec ¢ \ j 

| ( \I Palliser 
Where 

‘To th 

ier sh anl LW ‘ | ruddy face 
orew mottled. She laid her hand gently 
n | arm. “Pull yourself together, 

will attract attention \nd don't 

attempt to argue the pe int h re Wait 


till we are in the cab. 
\ few moments later, as the disguised 


defaulter seated himself beside her in 
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gear" 
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the taximeter, he turned toward her for 
the first time with the open terror that 
he felt. 

“You told the man, the Patroons 
Trust, Mrs. Palliser! I can’t go there, 
lon't you understand? If, as you say, 
Durham is on his last legs, and has to 
find some one to lay the responsibility 
on, then don't you see that he'd take 
me? What's the use of keeping up the 
bluff, at this stage? Achaguas Rubber 
was just that, from the beginning— 
just rubber! 1 got rubbered myself, 


even—where the money's gone to | 
hardly know, but it’s gone—all but a 
few thousands. Durham holds my note: 

[ have no funds to redeem them. At 


a time like this, when he himself is g 
you think he'll spare 
me Here’s the plain truth, Mrs. Pal 
liser—I'm criminally liable for the loss 
of Durham's money.” 

“You forget one thing,” returned El 
len steadily. “It was not Mr. Dur- 
ham’s money.” 


Ile glanced at her in sudden compre- 


ing to the wall, do 


hension. Then, taking off his shovel 
hat, he mopped his glistening forehead 
“You've a head, Mrs. Palliser! What 


with my nervousness and trying situa- 


tion, and all that, I confess the point 
quite escaped me. You mean, Durham 
himself is criminally liable, no less than 
me.” 

She nodded. “Precisely \nd you 


\merica who can 
Do you understand?” 


are the only person in 
prove tt. 

Ile became almost blithe. “I see your 
point, Mrs, Palliser. You mean—Dut 
ham can't round on me, because I can 
round on him, the worst w 


Bu 
vour husband, Mrs. Palliser Do vou 
think he'll be as willing as you to—er 
compound the felony?” 

“Do vou think he'd bett man 
wl saved } AVE 1] ndersc | 14 
turned [éllen 

Ife started and glanced around B 
( ful abou it name, Mrs. Palliser! 
\n iy ! | it that block ide ah Ta} 

A ( l thre \\ L1¢ ! [s there l re 

\ ] 1) t Charl tt \ rc 
( bac] ellen It seemed inde¢ 


that every hansom, and taximeter, and 


private motor in town were packed and 


swaying in the portion of the Avenue 
which they approached. Over the tight- 
ly wedged jam rose the familiar gran- 
ite arches of the trust company. 

Ellen rapped on the glass to attract 
the notice of the chauffeur. “To the 
side door, on —th Street,” she com- 
manded. . 

Henderson caught her by the arm. 
For the first time, as he realized her 
intention, the terror of the hunted crea- 
ture leaped into his face. 

“Mrs. Palliser, for God’s sake! Why 
do you drag me in there? Wait till 
this evening! I'll get you the papers 
this evening, I give you my oath!” 


| 


This evening may be too late,” she 


answered, “and if so, what could your 
papers do then but give a proof of 
Jim’s innocence, after his arrest? After 
his indictment? The guilt might be dis- 
proved, but the taint would stay. No, 
we must save him this moment, if we 
are not already too late!” 

“But what can I do, Mrs. Palliser? 
Without those letters and signed slips, 
what can I do to influence Durham ?” 

“He knows that you have them, Mr. 
IIenderson. Tle thinks you are five 
thousand miles away, where you cannot 
possibly use them against him—where 
Jim can never lay hands on them for his 
defense. But when he sees you here, 
with me, do you suppose he will not un 
derstand ?” 

Ellen spoke rapidly, excitedly. The 
weapon which chance had slipped into 
her hand was one for which she had not 
even dared to hope. Pray Heaven, she 
was not too late to use it in Jim’s de- 
fense! 

The taximeter, halting before the side 
door of the Patroons, had to wait a 
moment for an express-cart backed up 


to the curb. [From the curb to the door 





stretched a double line of policemen, 
and between the line hurried men in the 
dark-green livery of the trust company, 
bending under heavy cartons which they 
carried with anxious cars 

“Thev're getting in 2 from out- 
side,” observed Henderson. “By Jove, 
it is a run and no mistake! Is there 
the ghost of a chance we can see Dur- 
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“Don't deceive yourself with vain 
hopes, Mr. Henderson,” returned Ellen, 
with a resolution that tightened her 


jaws. “Weare going to see him!” 
“And if the business slips a cog 

somewhere?” cried the fugitive de- 

frauder. “If I get recognized and 


caught, Mrs. Palliser?” ‘ 

She regarded him with a stern scorn. 
“Then, Mr. Henderson—excuse me !— 
but you will be getting only what you 
deserve. In order to save an innocent 
man from bearing the burden of your 
crime, I am giving you this chance to 
buy your own freedom by securing his. 
For my husband's sake, I can’t afford 
to give you away. For his own 
Mr. Durham can even afford to 
turn against you. Play your game with 
spirit, promise him his own letters and 
order-slips in return for the Achaguas 
receipts which bear Mr. Palliser’s name, 
and you save not only yourself but two 
other people—three other people. Do 
you understand ?” 

“T understand,” her companion ad- 
mitted, swallowing hard and fingering 
liis spotless clerical collar, “but it is a 
risk.” 

“A risk!” cried Ellen indignantly. 
“And you ought to be on your knees, 
giving me thanks that it's not a cer- 
tainty!” 

A few moments later, they stood to 
gether in the inner corridor of the trust 
company. The defaulter had pulled him- 
self together, and stood a dignified fig 
ure, gazing on the confusion around 
him. Messenger-boys were ceaselessly 
departing and arriving. At a table near 
them, two bank officials were receiving 
and verifying the boxes of gold which 
the uniformed porters piled beside them. 
A half-dozen clerks rushed by with 
huge piles of ledgers. A puffing in- 
dividual. whom Ellen recognized as one 
of the directors, strode frowning down 
the corridor. 

Through the open doorway which led 
to the public offices without came the 
murmuring hum of th 
positors. It was a sound indescribably 
menacing and insistent. It seemed to 
Ellen that she was on the stage, listen 
ing to the greedy roar of an enraged 


sake, 


less 


1 : 1 
thronging de 
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mob in the auditorium. She shivered 
to think that Jim, in spite of the relief 
she was bringing to him personally, 
must share the anxiety and the fate of 
those from whom this swarming crowd 
sought its rights. 

She felt a touch on her elbow. She 
turned to look into the pink face of her 
young acquaintance of two days ago. 

“Mrs. Palliser! I tell you straight, 
it ain't no use,” he said hurriedly. “Mr. 
Palliser couldn't see the Angel Gabriel 
if he called—I wouldn't dare interrupt 


him even with your name, see? Why, 
look!) Ain't it awful? The old Pa- 
troons! Them cowards out there, I de- 
spise ‘em!" And he shook his fist in 


the direction of the deposit rs, while the 

captive Henderson brightened visibly. 
“The boy is right, Mrs. Palliser,” he 

observed demurely, as he edged toward 


the door. “It seems a most unreason- 
able time to insist, and if-——” 

Ellen detained him with her hand. 
“Wait, my dear doctor!’ She turned 


‘s not my husband 
It's Mr. Durham.” 
cried the boy in an 
stood aside to ad- 


back to the boy. “It 

[ must speak with. 
“Mr. Doy’m!” 

awed whisper, as he 


mit the passing of two sleek, black- 
haired gentlemen with little note-books 
and vulturelike noses “Mr. Doy'm! 
Honest, are you crazy? [le’s been shut 
up with the directors, this past hour. 


All the big bues in town are here to 
day, a-jawin’ wit’ him, see? He's ex- 
pecting now !" And he named 
a name august like that of royalty in 
New York finance. 


For answer Ellen took her card and 
wrote a few words upon it. 

“Will vou give that to Mr. Durham, 
at once? He will understand it, I think. 
And I think, he will see us.” 


The boy hesitated. “I hardly know 
as I das. Ile come down to the office 


lookin’ like death this mornin’, even be 


fore them fools out there begun. Well, 
he swore at me this morning—he can't 
do woyse than eat me, now!” And 


doubtfully, he departed. 

Ellen, with the reluctant Henderson 
beside her, pushed up through the 
thronging corridor until they stood be- 











side the closed door of the president’s 
; room. 

Here they stopped. The strained, pre- 
b occupied faces that hurried past them 


took no notice of their presence. [1- 
len’s eyes, fiercely compelling, were on 
the man whom she held beside her by 
the mere force of her will. As for Hen- 
derson, he stood with his face close- 
pressed to a framed engraving which 
he examined with a great air of near- 
sighted interest. But beneath his tanned 
and shaven cheek the pulse beat like a 
hammer. From the outer offices, the 


d voice of the crowd beat back with an in- 
peered ee roar like that of a sea-beach. 
I’rom the occasional glimpse that Ellen 


caught it was plain that the depositors 


vere still being paid off. 
. She caught a word tossed from one 
tense-faced man to another, as a pair 


past her. “Some- 


of clerks hurried 
thing's got to break!” said the one, and 
‘Thank God, it’s 


the other nodded. 
ne-time!”’ he said. 


ten minutes of closi 
Illen shivered. The old Patroons 
Trust, whose granite arches had been 
very symbol of thie 


for New York the 


city’s financial stabilitvy—was it possible 





that company was going to break? In 
" the voices, the footsteps, the hard-set 
faces that stirred and flashed about her, 
t she beheld the outward 8) nih! of a de 
truction eo yet vital. All about 
as quivering and shattering the 
tbric which torus the foundation 
solid business world—the confi 
" dence of each man in the other's ability 
to pay. In the faces about her, confi 
Fl dence had changed to fear—a_ fear 
which before to-morrow must have in 
fected the whole country with panic. In 
ne Witnessing this attack upon the most fa 
“ mous trust company in i 
eemed to her that she stoo 
N ‘ heart of the whirlwind, in the 
» ter of the financial storm 
bring disaster, or reflected 
I, the whole world. 
{ a Th door |} e her one ] Pye 
gentlemen ¢ reed, o1 stately, the 
other sharp-set, but both marked with 
n the same look of grave anniety. 
1€ “io teleph me vou before five o'clock, 
a Durham,” said the first. 


2? 


3 
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Mr. Durham, leaning heavily on the 
bronze door-knob, made an inaudible 
reply. Even before he beheld her and 
her companion, Ellen was shocked by 
the aspect of his face. His lips and hol- 
low eyes wore the same look as that 
which, for one dreadful moment yester- 
day, she had seen darkening them; but 
now more painful because, though less 
keenly edged, that look of pain had now 
been printed there by pitiless conviction 
and by a sleepless night. Should she 
put out her hand to add to so plain a 
suffering ? 


lor one moment she hesitated, then 
she gripped her resolution. It was to 
save Jim. And the man before her, 


however great his private misfortunes, 
had nothing to fear from her as an hon- 
est man, but as the thief of trust-money 
and of friendly faith. 

Her young friend 
but she forestalled him 
rectors, with a hasty nod, 
she stepped forward. 

“Mr. Durham, can 
moment?” she said boldly. 

He turned his weary eyes upon her 
as though hardly conscious of her pres- 
no time now,” he 


darted forward, 
\s the two di- 
hurried away, 


you spare me 2 


ence. “No time now, 

aid testily. Then, raising his glance 
over her shoulder: “Come in, Lewisohn, 
come right in.” 


“IT think you had better see me,” said 
len determinedly, Then, stepping for- 
ward, she spoke into his ear. 

“Mr. Henderson is here,” she said. 

The financier flashed upon her a look 
which, even in his present battered and 
condition, held something of 
the majesty of one accustomed to rule. 
“Nonsense!” he said. “This is no time 
Palliser, for worrying me 


i 


desperate 


about 
- little affair. 





waiting clerks and_ officials 
up from behind Ellen. Her 
~ was slinninoe by. Raising her 
! was slipping by. Raising het 
ice, she spoke smilingly across the 
orridor. 
‘Will vou come here, doctor, if you 
please 7” she said. 


With slow steps, hesitating yet dig- 
nified with the stateliness of Rat ne- 


cessity, the august figure of the defaul- 
pushed through the throng. In the 
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faces of those about was plainly shown 
their disgust at this intrusion of woman 
and of priest, at this time of keen-drawn 
crisis in the affairs of men. 

“Here, Mr. Durham, is the gentle- 
man you wanted to see,” she said 
smoothly. 

Mr, Durham retreated into his room. 
Lis eye were fixed on those of the 
nervously smiling Henderson. The 
change that came over the banker’s face 
was like that which occurs at the mo- 
ment of death; from the mobility of 


suffering into a final fixity. That he 
recognized the man before him, and 
realized the significance of his return, 
there could be no cde ubt 

The subordinates, seeing only that the 
intruders were to take place of them, 


had hurried away. The two men, whose 
association had begun in such bright it 
unlawful hopes, stood staring at each 
other over the ruin which now con- 
fronted each in the person of the other. 
Mr. Durham spoke first. 


“Glad to see you,” he said thickly. 
“No notion you were in town. Just a 
moment. I’m very tired. Just wait a 


moment.” 

He swung the heavy door to with a 
crash, 

“What's he going to do now 2” asked 
Ifenderson, with whit Ips. * leleph NC 


for the polic 





“He won't dare.” replied Ellen, with 
outward confidence, though vague 
doubts smote her heart. ‘As he say 
he is very tired. No wonder he want 
a moment to pull himself together, for 
an interview like——” 


She stopped short. [rom behind tl 








door of the president's room, right at 
her elbow as it seemed, came suddenl 
a sharp and unreverberating report 
The sound, so unexpected, o full 
lgnificance, at d the tid 
1 tii lil i drop-ct 
a den] | ovet 
For ne l { 1 ) 1 
suspended O | \ 
wd forgot their surgine anxieties ¢ 
before thi sound that | 
death. from the outer oftices, the hut 1 


of the swarming visitors swelled up as 


the roar of a passing mob swells 
through the open door of a church. 

Mr. Miller, the chief accountant, an 
acquaintance of Ellen’s, jumped _for- 
ward and seized her arm as she stood 
by the door, 

“It came from in there!’ he whis- 
pered. She nodded, and he tried the 
dloor. 

It yielded immediately, and the man 
entered. Pushed by the curious and 
horror-smitten crowd behind her, Ellen 


was forced into the room. Almost 


against her will, she was borne up past 
the mahogany roll-top desk: where, 
among a great li of papers and of 
bron dd fittings, William Durham’s 
eray head had fallen forwat it lay 
motion] pon the red-sta | blotter, 
and bes it lay his hand still clasping 
th volver 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In the little private room which bore 
on its door the legend “Alr. Palliser,” 
Ellen lay weakly back in a large leather- 

e her on the table 
sat a small glass of brandy which the 
office-boy, eager to requite past kind- 
ness, had run to fetch her from a neigh- 
boring hotel. For even her nerves which 
he strove to make so steady had come 
near to collapsing at the horror of the 


recent signt, 


covered chair. DBesid 


The door was partly open, but from 
behind it came no sound. The roar of 
thronging voices and of scurrying foot- 


teps had ceased with a sudden silence, 


as when the wind falls upon the sea, 


The bank was closed, but the stillness 
was more than that. She shivered, for 
he knew it to be the silence of death. 
What that death meant, for her and 
for one she loved better than he f, she 
l id as yet irdly 1 ilized ii lifted 
r hand to her | , then dropped 
it Wain. Poor old Mr. Durham! Not 
only to himself, } to all that his life 
| 1 tol | udden tal must 
e only as a relief—to tl ife whom 
| dored, and who now would see her- 


lf free from a bond she had loathed 


to the point of open rebellion; to the 
friend on whom he had placed the bur- 
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den of ‘his own peculations; to the 
friend’s wife who had doubted her own 
power, even with the reenforcements 
which chance had bestowed upon her, to 
force from him the admission of his 
fraud. And to the person who repre- 
scnied these reenforcements! 

In spite of herself, Ellen’s pale lips 
contracted in a twitching smile. She 
did not need to be told—she could guess 
the relief with which Tenderson, ta- 
king advantage of the horror-smitten 
confusion, had melted into the crowd 
and disappeared. 

Was it her duty to see to it that he 

as pursued and brought back—he who 
had defrauded not only the bank and its 
depositors, but a thousand hard-work- 
ing@ invest 
She had not claimed his fulfilment 
his part of their agreement because she 
had not needed to claim it. Yet she felt 
that her own word bound her. After 
all, where was the practical use of giv- 
ing up a man who claimed, with every 
probability of truth, to have lost ies ac- 
tically all of | 


1 


rs unknown to her? 


( 
1 
i 


all of his own nefarious gains? 
He could never restore the lost yer 
to the company. There could be small 
good, as a result of a step doubtfully 
right. ig after all, the defaulter, 
though he had not oo the letter of 
his bond, had fulfilled it in spirit by se 
curing beyond question ‘te safety of 
the man she loved. 

By rising like a phantom of retribu- 
tion before the guilty Durham, Flen- 
derson had wrought out the just apport 
tionment of good and evil in a way 
more wonderful than she could have 


foreseen, more conclusive than she 
could have dared to h If not by his 
hand at least by his agencv, Jim Palli 
er was free forever from the foul and 
baseless charge which fe his past weel 
had hune over him. Again she raised 
her hand to her bosom, with a_ little 
quivering smile. Then she started. The 


door swung softly open, and her hus- 
band entered the room. 

His face was changed since the morn 
ing. The recent shock, as well as the 
grinding anxieties of the morning, had 
left its mark upon it. He came in 
wearily, and bent over his wife. 


Neither of them spoke. He laid his 
hand gently upon her shoulder; and 
with a little caressing gesture she rested 
her cheek upon it. 

“Poor old Durham!” said Palliser at 
last. ‘‘Poor old Durham.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a faint shudder 
of recollection, and again there was si- 
lence. 

Palliser flung himself into a chair. 

“I’m about dead beat,” he said heav- 
ily. “There are a thousand things wait- 
ing out there for me, but I'll sit down 
just a moment. It’s been a hard day, 
Nelly, A hard day for us all.” 

He sighed. For the credit of the in- 

wide he served was dear to him like 
his own; and the scenes of the day had 
been for him a strain less severe only 
than lis own personal danger. Though 
for the trust company he could see hoy 
ahead, while for himself—— 

With scorn of his own egotism at 
uch a moment, he pushed the thought 
of self from his mind. 

“A hard day,” he repeated again, with 
a droop in his strong voice, “for us all. 
But for Durham, it came on top of a 
day that was harder yet. You see, his 
life was made up of two fixed ideas; 
his wife, and this trust company. When 
he thought he had lost them both, and 
then came all of a sudden on that re 
volver—my revolver that I had left in 
the table-drawer——’" He drew his 
muscles together in a visible clutch at 
his self-control. “You see, I’ve been 
there myself, Nelly,” he said in his 

| 





deepest voice. “I know the look that 
that little instrument takes on for a 
man, when he has made up his mind 
that life is not worth living any more 
\nd for poor old Durham, you see, i 
vi just twic bad it was for m¢ 
Ellen nodded. Then she took in her 


irham’s encoun- 
ter with the strangely resurrected de 


faulter—but, after all, why waste tim 
or streneth on the storv at such a mo- 
ment Barring its natural interest, the 


revelation could matter little now: and 
there were other matters more pressing 

“So he just decided it wasn't worth 
while to go on living,” went on Palli 
ser, in a voice still touched with the awe 
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of the death-presence, “‘and the tragedy 
is, he was quite right. For the fact re- 
mains, the best service he could do the 
two idols to which his life was devoted, 
was to rid them of it. Violet was ready 
to leave him, any day. It wasn’t a ques- 
tion of me, as she said—it was pure 
boredom, an insanity of boredom. And 
as for the Patroons—well, Nelly, by 
this act he has given the directors the 
scapegoat that he had thought to make 
of me. He has given the directors the 
scapegoat that they must have, to save 
the institution. For the Achaguas 
losses, as well as the mismanagement 
that has led to this crash of to-day—the 
blame for all this must rest on the late 
president. 

“The bulk of the capital remains un- 
impaired. So by subscribing new loans, 
and reorganizing the company from top 
to bottom, there can be little doubt that 
the directors can put the Patroons 
Trust on its feet again. I don’t mind 
owning, from something the chairman 
said to me just now, I’d have a good 
chance at the presidency myself—if | 
didn’t have a better chance of some- 
thing very different.” 

He flung himself heavily into a chair. 

Ellen glanced up, suddenly bright- 
eyed. “If what?” she asked. 

“I'm an egoist, Nelly, I know, to 
think of myself at a time like this, with 
death and destruction crashing all about 
me. It’s not that I regret having sent 
back these papers—under the same cir- 
cumstances, I'd do the same thing again. 
But the uncertainty, Nelly! His law- 
vers are in there with his papers now. 
The notes and vouchers, signed with 
my name, will be opened and placed on 
file. And to-morrow——” 

He paused, drew a deep breath, and 
went on: 

“To-morrow, Nelly, we have decided 
to keep our doors closed for the day. 
The directors will hold a special meet- 
ing, and it is likely that the examiners 
The accounts will be in 


ire, the balance 


will be here. 
pected figure by fier 

‘he half-million shortage will 
In the absence of evidence 
president 


verified. 
be found. 
against any one else, the 


would be held responsible ; his suicide at 


such a time would be accepted for what 
it is, an open confession of guilt. ‘Pa- 
troons’ President kills himself. Short- 
age in I*unds discovered. Loans of 
half-million of Bank’s money to Wild- 
cat Company he held stock in.’ Can’t 
you see the head-lines, to-morrow? 

“But before to-morrow, Nelly, they'll 
find those papers that put the whole 
burden of the transaction on me. The 
only question is, when?” He looked at 
his wife and tried to smile. “The old 
Patroons is going to weather this gale, 
Nelly,” he said. “It’s a bad blow, but 
by taking in sail and going it slow she 
can weather it. Yes, the ship will sail 
on, all right—but Palliser will be 
drepped overboard. The only question, 
as I say, is when?” And with hands 
that shook slightly he lit a cigarette. 

“Give me one, Jim!” said Ellen sud- 
denly. With a look of some surprise, 
he handed her his case. “No, not a 
cigarette, Jim—a_ match!" 

With the gesture that formerly had 
ended ineffectually, Ellen's hands flew 
to her blouse. I‘rom the folds beneath 
the pleated lace ruffles she slowly drew 
an envelope—a long white envelope, ad- 
dressed in Jim's handwriting, and 
flecked in one corner with a tiny spot 
of red. 

“What ?” 


daring to believe his eyes. 


cried her husband, hardly 
“What?” 


She nodded. “L was pushed into 
Mr. Durham's room,” she said. “I saw 
this lying on the table, beside—— At 


any rate, no one was looking at me. I 
took my chance. I thought I had the 
right. Tor they belong to you, Jim! 
Have I your permission to open this 
envelope ?”’ 

He did not answer, but continued to 
stare like a man dazed. She took his 
silence for assent. Carefully avoiding 
the touch of the ink stain on the outer 
corner, Ellen tore open the envelope 
and drew out the familiar papers. 

all here,” she said, count- 
“And now, Jim——” 

Their eyes met. “Ellen,” said her 
husband hoarsely. “Ellen rc 

“Time enough for all that, Jim!” she 
said in fierce impatience. “But now, 
now -" 


‘They are 


ing them. 











With a long rending scratch she lit 
her match. The tiny yellow flame flared 
up pallidly in the afternoon sun. 

“Last night, Jim, you refused me 
your permission to do this. I honored 
you for your refusal. But to-day I 
have earned the right. Jim, if you still 
object, stop me!” She touched her 
match to the stained corner of the en- 
velope. “One—two—three!” 

Still Palliser sat motionless. Ellen 


jumped to her feet. The crawling 
flame licked the white paper and blue 
together. She stood like a priestess, 
holding out her blazing torch. The 


filmy black fragments fluttered slowly 
to the carpet. 

“Take care!” cried Palliser sharply. 
“You'll burn your hand!” 
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She smiled at him as with an adroit 
movement she flung the remaining cor- 
ner upon the ash-tray beside her. The 
paper continued slowly to burn, till the 
last flame died in a flickering spark. 
The wind, drawing lightly through the 
window, blew the charred fragments 
off into impalpable ash. 

Palliser surveyed her in a heat of 
admiration. “You thoroughbred!” he 
said. “Even there in the presence of 
death, you could remember me and my 
necessity 7” 

She went to him. “Don't you know, 
Jim,” she said, with passion, “what it is 
that is said to be stronger than death?” 

He took her hands. “I know now, 
dearest,” he said. ‘I think I know now, 
myself!” 


END. 





LIGHT O’ LOVE 


pT TILE Light o’ Love, 
Can you not be true? 

very face and flower 
Kntrances you; 

I:very star you grasp, 

very joy you clasp; 


Little Light o’ 


Love, 


Can you not be true? 


Little ] ight o’ Love, 
Say, what will you do 

When Father Time’s white-wing 
Sweeps over you? 

Will you laugh or sigh? 

Will you fear or fly? 

Little Light o’ Love, 
Say, what will you do? 


Little Light o’ Love, 
Will you come to me, 
Still your dancing feet, 


Leave your revelry: 


Wander then no more, 

Rest beside my door. 

Little Light o’ Love, 
Will vou come to me? 


TorRANCE BENJAMIN. 


Ny, 
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HE girl stood at the 
end of the little stone 
jetty, her hair and the 
ends of her cheap fur 
boa and her skirts all 
fluttering behind her 
in the stiff northeast 
gale. Why any one 
should choose to stand on a jetty ona 
raw December afternoon with the wind 
in one’s teeth was a sufficient prob- 
lem for a comfort-loving elderly man 
like myself, and I pondered over it as 
[ descended the slope leading from the 
village to the sea. It was nothing, 
thought I, but youth’s animal delight 
in physical things. A few steps brought 
me in view of her face in half-profile, 
and I saw that she did not notice wind 
or spray, but was staring out to sea 
with an intolerable wistfulness. <A 
quick turn in the path made me lose 
ie profile. I cursed the road that ran 
along the shore, and walked rapidly 
along the jetty. Arriving within hail- 
ing distance I called her. 

“Viviette !” 

She pivoted round like a weather- 
cock in a gust, and with a sharp cry 
leaped forward to meet me. Her face 
was aflame with a great hope and joy. 
[ have seen 
pression once 
As soon as she recognized me, however, 








o mv gladness that e3 








the joy vanished, killed ight 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said, with a quiy 
ering lip. 

“Tam rry, mv dear,” said I, takin: 
her hand | vt help it ; * 
from my heart I were somebody else. 

She burst into tears. I put my arm 
around her and drew her to me, and 
patted her, and said “There, there!” in 


the blundering masculine way. Having 





helped to bring her into the world 
twenty years before, I could claim fa- 
therly privileges. 

“Oh, doctor,” she sobbed, dabbing 
her pretty young eyes with a handker- 
chief, “do forgive me. Of course I am 
glad to see you. It was the shock. I 
thought vou were a ghost. No one 
ever comes to Ravetot.” 

“Never?” I asked mildly. 

The tears flowed afresh. I leaned 
against the parapet of the jetty for 
comfort’s sake, and looked around me. 
Ravetot-sur-Mer was not the place to 
attract visitors in December. A shingle 
beach with a few fishing-boats hauled 
out of reach of the surf; a miniature 
casino, like an impudently large sum- 
mer-house, shuttered-up, weather-beat- 
en, and desolate; a weather-beaten, des- 
olate, and shuttered-up Hotel de lUni- 
] » 


vers, and a perky deserted villa or two, 


on the embankment: a= cliff behind 
hem, topped by a little gray church; 
the road that led up the gorge losing 
itself in the turn—and that was all that 
was visible of Ravetot-sur-\ler. 
projecting cliff bounded the bay at each 
side, and in front seethed the gray, 
angry Channel. 


It was an Aceldama of a spot in win- 
ter, and only a matter of peculiar ur- 
ency had brought me thither. Viviette 
and her decrepit rascal of a father were 
tied to Ravetot by sheer poverty. He 


owned a pretty villa half a mile inland, 


l 
nd the rent he obtained for it during 





the summer months enabled them to 

live in some miraculous wavy the rest 
> on 

OT THe 


'y, the curé, and the fisher-folk 
were the sole winter inhabitants of the 
place. The nearest doctor lived at I}ler- 
ville, twenty kilometers away, and there 














was not even an educated farmer in 
the neighborhood. Yet I could not help 
thinking that my little friend’s last re- 
mark was somewhat disingenuous. 

“Are you quite sure, my dear,” | 
said, “that no one ever comes to Rave- 
tot F” 

“Has father toll vou?” she asked 
tonelessly. 

“No. I guessed it. I have extraor- 
dinary powers of divination, And the 
somebody has been making my little 
girl miserable.” 

“He has broken my heart,” said Vi- 
viette. 

I pulled the collar of my fur-lined 
coat above my ears which the north- 
east wind was biting. Being elderly 
and heart-whole I am sensitive to cold. 
| proposed that we should walk up and 
down the jetty while she told me her 
troubles, and I hooked her arm in mine. 

“Who was le?” Lasked. “And what 
was he doing here?’ 

“Oh, doctor, what does it matter?” 
she answered tearfully. “I never want 
to see him again.” 

“Don’t fib,” said I. “Tf the 
confounded blackguard were here 
now——_”’ 

“But he isn’t a blackguard!” she 
flashed. ‘If he were I shouldn't be so 
miserable. 1 should forget him. He 
is good and kind and noble and every- 
thing that is right. I couldn't have ex- 
pected him to act otherwise—it was 
awful, horrible—and when you called 
me by name I thought it was he.” 

“And the contradictious feminine did 
very much want to see him,” said I. 

“I suppose so,” she confessed. 

I looked down at the pretty face and 
saw that it was wan and pinched. 

“You have been eating little and 


sleeping less. For how long?” I de- 
manded sternly. 
“For a week,” she said pitifully. 
“We must change all that. This 


abominable hole is a kind of cold-stor- 
age for depression.” 

She drew my arm tighter. She had 
always been an affectionate little girl, 
and now she seemed to crave human 
sympathy and companionship. 

‘I don’t mind it now. It doesn’t in 
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the least matter where I am. Before 
he came I used to hate Ravetot, and 
long for the gaiety and brightness of 
the great world. I used to stand here 
for hours and just long and long for 
something to happen to take us away ; 
and it seemed no good. Here I was for 
the rest of time—with nothing to do 
day after day but housework and sew- 
ing and reading, while father sat by the 
fire, with his little roulette-machine and 
Monte Carlo averages and paper and 
pencil, working out the wonderful sys- 
tem that is going to make our fortune. 
We'll never have enough money to go 
to Monte Carlo for him to try it, so 
that is some comfort. One would have 
thought he had had enough of gam- 
bling.’ 

She made the allusion, very simply, 
to me—an old friend. Her father had 
gambled away a fortune, and in des- 
peration had forged another man’s 
name on the back of a bill, for which 
he had suffered a term of imprison- 
ment. His relatives had cast him out. 
That was why he lived in poverty- 
stricken seclusion at Ravetot-sur-Mer. 
He was not an estimable old man, and 
[ had always pitied Viviette for being 
so parented. Her mother had died 
years ago. I thought I would avoid the 
painful topic. 

“And so,” said I, after we had gone 
the length of the jetty in silence and 
had turned again, ‘one day when the 
lonely little princess was staring out 
to sea and longing for she knew not 
what, the young prince out of the fairy- 
tzle came riding up behind her, and 
staved just long enough to make her 
lose her heart, and then rode off 
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“Something like it—only worse,” she 
murmured. And then, with a sudden 
break in her voice: “I will tell you all 
about it. I shall go mad if I don’t. I 
haven't a soul in the world to speak to. 
Yes, he came. He found me standing 
at the end of the jetty. He asked his 
way in French to the cemetery, and ] 
recognized from his accent that he was 
English like myself. I asked him why 
he wanted to go to the cemetery. He 
said that it was to see his wife’s grave. 
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The only Englishwoman buried here 
was a Mrs. Everest who was drowned 
last summer. This was the husband. 
He explained that he was in the Indian 
Civil Service, and was now on fur- 
lough. Being in Paris he thought he 
would like to come to Ravetot, where 
he could have quiet, in order to write a 
book.” 

“T understood it was to see his wife's 
grave,” I remarked. 

“He wanted to do that as well. You 
see, they had been separated for some 
years—Judicially separated. She was 
not a nice woman. He didn’t tell me 
so; he was too chivalrous a gentleman. 
But I had heard about her from the 
gossip of the place. I walked with him 
to the cemetery. I know a _ well- 
brought-up girl wouldn't have gone off 
like that with a stranger.” 

“My dear,” said I, “in Ravetot-sur- 
Mer she would have gone off with a 
hippogriffin.” 

She pressed my arm. “How under- 
standing you are, doctor, dear.” 

“T have an inkling of the laws that 
govern humanity,” I replied ironically, 
yet secretly flattered by my young 
lady’s tribute. “Well, and after the 
pleasant trip to the cemetery ?” 

“He asked me whether the café at 
the top of the hill was really the only 
place to stay at in Ravetot. It’s dread- 
ful, you know—no one goes there but 
fishermen and farm-laborers—and it is 
the only place. The hotel is shut up 
out of the season. I said that Ravetot 
didn’t encourage visitors during the 
winter. He looked disappointed and 
said that he would have to find quiet 
somewhere else. Then he asked wheth- 
er there wasn’t any house that would 
take him in as a boarder.” 

She paused. “Well?” I inquired. 

“Oh, doctor, he seemed so strong and 
kind, and his eves were so frank, and 
I knew he was everything that a man 
ought to be. We were friends at once, 
and I hated the thought of losing him. 
It is not gay at Ravetot with only 
Jeanne to talk to from week’s end to 
week’s end. And then we are so poor 
and you know we do take in paying 





guests when we can get them.” 


“T understand perfectly,” said I. 

She nodded. “That was how it all 
happened. Would a nice girl have 
done such a thing?” 

I replied that if she knew as much 
of the ways of nice girls as I did, she 
would be astounded. She smiled wan- 
ly and went on with her artless story. 

Of course Mr. Everest jumped at the 
suggestion. It is not given to every 
young and unlamenting widower to be 
housed beneath the same roof as so de- 
licious a young woman as Viviette. He 
brought his luggage and took 


sion of the best spare room in the villa, 


p¢ SSECS- 


while Viviette and old, — slatternly 
Jeanne, the bonne a tout faire, went 
about with agitated minds and busy 


hands attending to his comforts. 

Old Widdrington, however, in his 
morose chimney-corner, did not wel- 
come the visitor, He growled and 
grumbled, and rated his daughter for 
not having doubled the terms. Didn’t 
she know they wanted every penny 
they could get? Something was wrong 
with his roulette-machine which ought 
to be sent to Paris for repairs. Where 
was the money to come from? Vivi- 
ette’s father is the most unscrupulous, 
selfish old curmudgeon of my acquaint- 
ance. 

Then, according to my young lady’s 
incoherent and parenthetic narrative, 
followed idyllic days. Viviette chat- 
tered to Mr. Everest in the morning, 
walked with him in the afternoon, pre- 
tended to play the piano to him in the 
evening, and in between times sat with 
him at meals. 

The inevitable happened. She had 
met no one like him before. He rep- 
resented the strength and the music of 
the great world. He flashed upon her 
as the revelation of the vague visions 
that had floated before her eyes when 


she stared seaward in the driving 
wind. 

That the man was a bit in love with 
her seems certain. I think that one 


day, when a wayside byre was shelter- 
ing them from the rain, he must have 
kissed her. A young girl’s confidences 
are full of details; but the important 
ones are generally left out. They can 
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be divined, however, by the old and 
experienced. At any rate, Viviette was 
radiantly happy, and Everest appeared 
contented to stay indefinitely at Ravetot 
and watch her happiness. 


Thus far the story was ordinary 
enough. Given the circumstances it 


would have been extraordinary if my 
poor little Viviette had not fallen in 
love with the man and if the man’s 
heart had not been touched. In his po- 
sition, thrown with Viviette for nearly 
three weeks, noon and night, I, vener- 
able philosopher that I am, would have 
made a doting idiot of myself. 

If Everest had found the girl’s feel- 
ings too deep for his response and had 
precipitately bolted with a confused 
sense of acting honorably toward her, 


the story would also have been com- 
monplace. The cause of his sudden ri- 
ding away was peculiarly painful. 


Somehow I cannot blame him; and yet 
[ am vain enough to imagine that | 
should have acted otherwise. 

One morning Everest asked her if 
Jeanne might search his bedroom for a 
twenty-frane piece which he must have 
dropped on the floor. In the afternoon 
her father gave her twenty francs to 
get a postal order; he was sending to 
Paris for some fresh mechanism for his 
precious roulette-wheel. 

I-verest accompanied her to the little 
post-office. They walked arm in arm 
through the village like an afhanced 
couple, and [ fancy he must have said 
tenderer things than usual on the way, 
for at this stage of the story she wept. 

When she paid the louis on the slab 
below the enichet, she noticed that it 
was a new Spanish coin. Spanish gold 
is rare. She showed it to Everest, and 
meeting his eves read in them a curious 
questioning, The money-order obtained, 
they continued their walk happily, and 


Viviette forgot the incident. 

Some. da passed. Everest grew 
troubled and preoccupied. One live- 
lone day he avoided her society alto- 
gether. She lived through it in a dis- 
tressed wonder, and cried herself to 
sleep that night. How had she of- 


fended? 
The next morning he gravely an- 
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nounced his departure. Urgent affairs 
summoned him to Paris. In dazed mis- 
ery she accepted the payment of his 
account and wrote him a receipt. His 
face was set like a mask, and he looked 
at her out of cold, stern eyes which 
frightened her. In a timid way she 
asked him if he were going without one 
kind word. 
“There are 
ton,” said he, 
the kindest.” 
“But what have I done?” she cried. 
“Nothing at all but what is good and 


times, Miss Widdring- 
‘when no word at all is 





right. You may think whatever you 
like of me. Gor -by.”” 
He grasped his Gladstone bag, and 


through the window she saw him give 
it to the fisher-lad who was to carry it 
three miles to the nearest wayside sta 
tion. He disappeared through the gate, 
and so out of her life. 

Fat, slatternly Jeanne came upon her 
a few moments later moaning her heart 
out, and administered comfort. It was 
very hard for mademoiselle, but what 
could mademoiselle expect? Monsieur 
Everest could not stay any longer in 
the house. Naturally. Of course mon- 
sieur was a little touched in the brain, 
with his eternal calculations—he was 
not responsible for his actions. Still 
Monsieur Everest did not like monsieur 
to take money out of his room. But, 
Great God of Pity! Did not madem- 
oiselle know that was the reason of 
Monsieur Everest going away? 

“It was father who had stolen the 
Spanish louis,”’ cried Viviette in a pas- 
sion of tears, as we leaned once more 
against the parapet of the jetty. “He 
stole a fifty-franc note. He was caught 
red-handed by Mr. Everest rifling his 
despatch-box. Jeanne overheard them 
talking. It is horrible, horrible! How 
he must despise me! I feel wrapped 
in flames when I think of it—and I 
love him so—and I haven’t slept for 
a week—and my heart is broken!” 

I could do little to soothe this 
paroxysm save let it spend itself against 
my greatcoat while I again put my arm 
around her. The gray tide was leap- 
ing in and the fine spray dashed in my 
face. The early twilight began to set- 
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tle over Ravetot, which appeared more 
desolate than ever. 

“Never mind, my dear,” said I. “You 
are young, and as your soul is sweet 
and clean you will get over this.” 

“Never,” she moaned. 

“You will leave Ravetot-sur-Mer and 
all its associations, and the brightness 
of life will drive all the old shadows 
away !” 

“No. It is impossible. My heart is 
broken, and I only want to stay here 
at the end of the jetty until I die!” 

“T shall die, anyhow,” I remarked 
with a shiver, “if I stay here much 
longer, and I don't want to. Let us 9 
home.” 

She assented, and we walked awa) 
from the sea and struck the gloomy in 
land road. Then I said, somewhat 
meaningly : 

“Haven't you the curiosity to inquire 
why | left my comfortable house in 
London to come to this god-forsaken 
hole ?”’ 

“Why did you, doctor, dear?” she 
asked listlessly. 

“To inform you that your cross old 
Aunt Caroline is dead, that she has left 
you three thousand pounds a vear un- 
der my trusteeship till you are five and 

wenty, and that I am going to carry 


off the rich and beautiful Miss Viviette 
Widdrington to England to-morrow.” 

She stood still, looking at me open- 
mouthed. 

“Is it true?” she gasped. 

“Of course,” said I. 

Her face was transfigured with a 
sudden radiance. Amazement, rapture, 
youth—the pulsating wonder of her 
twenty vears—danced in her eves. In 
her excitement she pulled me by the 
lapels of my coat. 

“Doctor! Doctor!! Three thousand 


pounds a year! England! London! 
\len and women! Everything I’ve 


longed for! All the glad and beautiful 


things of life 





S, \ de 
She took hi and swung them 
backward and rward, 
its Fie en! Delicious leaven!’ 
1 os 
ic Cries. 


‘But what about the broken heart ?” 
I said maliciously. 
] ] 


She dropped my hands, sighed, and 


her face suddenly assumed an expres- 
sion of portentous misery. 

“T was forgetting. \WVhat does any- 
thine matter now? I shall never get 
over it. Aly heart is broken!” 

“The devil a bit, my dear,” said TI. 


THE PRICELESS THOUGHT 


A PENNY for my thought ? 
To me that thought is worth the whole of bliss. 


ren 


Ill tell you this 


t 


housand kings, set on ten thousand thrones, 


Hiave not a millionth part in precious stone 


In silver, gold, and other 


_ 


Qf what is mine in that one thoug 


treasures rare, 
ht so fair 


That you would buy for copper. E’en the mint 
Itself compared to it hath nothing in’t. 


The chests 
The added wealth of all 
I would not take for 
Yet since you ask, I'll 


that one precious thought, 


of Croesus, Monte Cristo, and 


our lavish land, 


give it you for naught. 


"Tis this, Sweetheart, come hither and inclin« 


Your ear that I mav wh 


1 sper 


“The uoart i 1 ie!” 


Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
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INA told me this story. 
Her full name is Con- 
stantina Susannah [vy 





father Ephraim 
Briggs keeps_ the 
lighthouse at Pegon 








tic Island, which 

five miles from Trum et on the bay sid 
of the Cape. I was at Pegontic for a 
month because my doctor said I needed 


rest, and there is more rest there than 
anything else, except sand. Old Eph 


raim mooned about, smoking, digging 


clams, and attending to his brasses and 
wicks, while his daughter cooked 
washed, swept, scoured, and talked. 
There is little fun talking to Eph, be- 
cause rf is deaf; therefore Tina was 

lad of my presence and made t 
of it. 

| discovered that she was of a ro 
mantic disposition—though she didn’t 
look it—that she had never been to the 
city, though she meant to go some day, 
and that her dissipation was reading 
love-stories of a certain tvpe. Her fa- 
vorite authoress was the late Mrs. 
Southworth, and she had twenty-eight 
volumes of that talented lady's works 


bound in paper covers and dog’s-eared 





! 

and tattered from much rereading. One 
evening when, having feasted heartily 
upon ste } l cl , we it at O} 1 
loot ching the moonlight dan 1 
the wate he told e the tale ol 
‘Bill \n is she tol it to mm¢ so | 
hall endeavor to tell Plea 
111) ein 1 ¢ | ting’ ¢ th ton 
of my voice, b e when one | been 
living ( hy | n on 
vets in the habit of utin 


‘T called him ‘Billy. ” whooped Tina, 
“though his name was Willard Duncan, 
and he was a genuine, sure-enough 


elina Briggs, and her 


doctor just hatched from one of them 
schools where they teach you doctorin’ 
and the cuttin’ up of folks so’s to get 
acquainted with their werks. He tol 
me varns about ‘operations’ and such 
till | couldn't clean a fish scursely with- 
out squil min’ . Yet he was a reel kind 
hearted critter and meant well. I don’t 
know’'s that’s much recommendation, 
when you come to think of it; I cal’late 
you could say that about the folks in a 
lunatic asylum. 

‘But Billy really was a nice feller, 
and when pa fetched him home from 
frumet one day and says he’d like to 
board with us for a spell and what did 
[ think about takin’ him, I says: ‘All 
right: I cal’late we can stand it if he 
can. Heave ahead and take. Only,’ I 
says, ‘don’t you let him come under 
any mistakes. You tell him we don’t 
have callers more’n twice a = and 
that the gravevard’s got this place beat 
a mile fur’s sassiety’s concerned.’ 

“Tlowever, it seemed that sassiety 
was the very thing he was hankerin’ to 
eet away from. What he was sufferin’ 
from was the need of quiet. Well, 
we've got quict enough here to peddle 
round a county, so after he'd hollered 
his lungs loose fixin’ up the price of 
board with pa, his trunk was fetched 
over from. thx main, and he settled 


own with us to be lodger 
bedroom. He never fussed 
vittles, and pretty soon 
got to be real folksy. He 

kin’ young felles rt 
nad 1 < 1Oul like ] ord ( VTi in 
Peasant B icle and | to k 
off. Him and me used to 





evenin’s, after dish-washin’ was over. 
You see he had to talk to somebody, 
and there ain’t nothin’ ‘quict’ about a 
chat with pa. 





| 
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“T used to read out loud to him 
sometimes, ‘The Peasant Bride’ and 
such. He’d set and listen and ‘twas 
only by his smokin’—he smoked like a 
whale-ile lantern—that I knew he was 
awake. I done my best to pump him 
and find out where he come from and 
what fetched him to Pegontic, but, 
though he'd tell me about his carvin’ 
people and the like of that, when it got 
to what I really wanted to find out he'd 
shut up like a quahaug-shell and you 
couldn’t pry another statement out of 
him with a crowbar. Yet I had my 
suspicions. I ain't traveled none to 
speak of—never been no further than 
Provincetown—but my _ readin’ has 
kept me in touch with life among the 
big-bugs, and I cal‘lated I could guess 
what disease he was suff’rin’ from. 

“And one day it all come out. Pa’d 
gone off in the dory to haul lobster- 
pots, and me and Billy was up in the 
gallery of the lighthouse spyin’ out 
things ashore with a pair of glasses 
he’d fetched with him. Pretty soon 
along comes one of them gasoline 
power-boats, not the kind Ez Snow has 
to go coddin’ in, but a slick little craft, 
all gilt and gorgeousness, with flags 
and awnin’s and the land knows what. 
She was scootin’ past the island, about 
a ha’f-mile from shore, and you could 
hear her engyne wheezin’ steady but 
subdued, same as Almena Payson, who 
lives in Trumet and has the asthma 
chronic, does in prayer-meetin’. There 
was folks aboard of her, settin’ aft 
under the awnin’s, and, it bein’ my turn 
to spy, I took a squint at ‘em through 
the glasses. 

““Humph!’ says I. ‘I know who 
that is. That's Gen’ral Thornton’s 
launch, from over to Wellmouth. He's 
the millionaire who’s hired the Payne 
house for the summer. There’s the old 
critter himself settin’ aft in a rattan 
armchair. I wisht he couldn't get up 
till he give me ha’f his money.’ 

“Billy had been takin’ only a mild 
kind of int’rest in the spyin’ so fur, but 
now he woke up, as you might say, and 
stepped over to where I was, brisk and 
eager. 


“Hey? he says. ‘Gen’ral Thorn- 


. 
ton? Is he there? Is—is any one with 
him? Let me take those glasses.’ 

“But I wa'n't quite through spyin’ 
yet. ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘there’s somebody 
with him. A woman, a young woman, 
and she’s all fixed up for Sunday, too. 
Sakes alive! I can see the jewel’ry on 
her fingers shine way here. It’s that 
daughter of his, that’s who ‘tis. They 
tell me he’s so afraid of havin’ her 
look cross-eyed at a man that he all 
but makes her wear blinders. Well, 
it'll take more’n blinders to keep the 
men from lookin’ at fer. I declare! 
she’s as pretty as “lansy, the beautiful 
silk-spinner,” in the story | was read- 
in’ you. She 

“He grabbed the glasses out of my 
hand and clapped ‘em to his own eyes. 
‘Edna!’ says he, to himself. And he 
looked and looked and looked. 

““Oh! says I. ‘Tedna, hey? 
Is that what you call her? 

“He never made no answer. Just 
stared at that power-boat as long as 
‘twas in sight. And when ’twas noth- 
in’ but a speck in the distance he kind 
of groaned, shut up the spy-glasses, 
and went down-stairs without speakin’ 
a word. But I didn’t care. Thinks I: 
‘Billy, my son, I’ve what you call “diag- 
nosed” your complaint. You've got 
“Edna” bad, and if 1 don’t make you 
tell your symptoms afore this day’s 
over then my name ain’t Tina Briggs.’ 

“And that night—’twas moonlight, 
same as now—I found him settin’ alone 
on an empty eel-car out by the hen- 
house, and I went for him red hot. 

“Look here,’ I savs to him. ‘Are 
you and this Edna Thornton engaged? 
Or ain’t you and would like to be?) Or 
is she engaged to somebody else? You 
tell me now. Talk it right out of your 
system; ‘twill do you good. I sha’n’t 
never tell and I’m interested. I like 
you fust-rate and maybe I can help 
you. 

“He laughed, bitter as wormwood 
tea. ‘Help me!’ says he, and laughed 
again. 

“*Ves,’ I says; ‘help was what I said. 
*Twas the poor cripple in the junk-shop 
that helped Lord Cyril, and / ain’t crip- 
pled none to speak of. I ain’t any- 


Hum! 














body's fool if I do have fits.’ Course 
I ain’t subject to epileptics, but that’s 
just a sayin’. ‘Come,’ I says, ‘you know 
you want to tell; why don't you 
do it ?’ 

“ust off I thought he was goin’ to 
get mad; but he didn't. Fact is, I cal’- 
late he just couldn’t keep his troubles 
to himself any longer. He commenced 
by tellin’ me a few things; then he got 
a-goin’ and couldn't stop till he hove 
overboard the whole cargo. And this 
is it; this is what sent him to Pegontic: 

“Seems that he'd met this Edna 
Thornton at a woman’s club place up 
to the city. She and a whole lot more 
young females with elbow-gloves and 
time on their hands was havin’ an after- 
noon tea for the benefit of the poor, 
and Edna was pourin’ it. Dilly had 
wandered in with another young carver 
from the medicine-college, and the min- 
ute he laid eves on the Thornton girl 
he was a gone goose. He got an in- 
troduction to her right off, and when 
he left that club place his scuppers was 
awash with tea and his heart with love. 
She kind of took to him, too, and they 
saw each other frequent from then on. 
"Twould have been more frequent still 
only for one thing—Papa Thornton. 

“Papa wa'’n't given to tea, much. 
Likewise he hadn't anv use for homeo- 
paths, which was the partic lar brand of 
doctorizin’ Billy was learnin’. The old 
man had made a schooner-load of mon 
ey out of mines and such, and had 
reached the age where he could afford 
to retire and have diseases. Disease 
was his favorite dissipation and, havin’ 
tried most kinds, he'd settled down to 
dyspepsy and appendicitis. Tle‘d never 
really had appendicitis, you  under- 
stand, but he'd been satisfactorily 
threatened with it a lot of times, and 
he carted round a doctor whose spe- 
clalty was lookin’ out for folks’ in- 
wards, so’s to have him ready in case 
of need. This doctor had a mean 
enough job—the Thornton temper bein’ 
shorter’n pie-crust—but he got an ad- 
miral’s wages and took his vengeance 
by givin’ the old man all kinds of aw- 
ful-tastin’ physic and keepin’ him on a 
dyspepsy diet. His name was Wood- 
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ward, and he was a alopath from his 
shins up. 

“Well, ‘twas this Woodward man 
who fust found out how things stood 
betwixt Edna and Billy. He give the 
general a nudge, as you might say, and 
the old man went up into the air. 

“*The idea!’ says he to his daughter. 
‘The idea of your keepin’ company with 
an idiot who gives sugar pills and col- 
ored water to sick folks! °*Tain’t that 
he’s poor; I’ve got money enough to 
keep a husband for you. And ’tain’t 
because he’s a doctor; I'd just as soon 
have an extry doctor aboard the fam- 
ily. But a homeopath! By the great 
everlastin’! If you ever so much as 
look at him again I’ll_—etcetery and so 
forth. 

“Well, poor Edna was all set back. 
She tried to explain that Billy was a 
modern homeopath, who could give as 
mean medicine as the next one if “twas 
necessary and could cut up a person 
with one hand tied behind him. But 
that didn’t do no good. Then she 
cried, and that started her pa’s nervous 
dyspepsy goin’ and made things worse 
than ever. Finally she got mad and 
said she’d marry Dilly anyhow, if they 
didn’t have a cent and was so poor they 
had to have tea poured for ‘em. This 
was serious, and the gen’ral took meas- 
ures accordin’. 

“He hired the Payne cottage at Well- 
mouth, and him and Doctor Woodward 
and Edna and a crew of servants come 
down there on the quiet without sayin’ 
a word to anybody. But Billy found it 
out and down he comes to board right 
acrost the road. He managed to see 
Edna once and the pair was quite hope- 
ful, when that dratted Woodward got 
on and told the girl that if her young 
man didn’t clear out he’d tell dad and 
the whole outfit would start for Kam- 
chatka or the Cape of Good Hope or 
somewheres. And he told Billy the 
same thing, and the poor critter was 
about wild. He knew if they went to 
Kamchatka he couldn't foller ’em, un- 
less the walkin’ was drier than it had 
been yet, and he didn’t know what to 
do. Then he met my pa and learned 
about Pegontic Island. So he’d come 
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to board with us. The Thorntons 
thought he’d gone for good—all but 
Edna; he’d smuggled a note to her by 
one of the servants—and he was where 
he could see the roof of their house 
through the spy-glasses. No wonder 
he was blue and lonesome, poor thing. 

“That yarn just stirred me all up. 
‘Twas so romantic, just like somethin’ 
out of a book. I made up my mind I'd 
fetch them sufferin’ souls together or 
die tryin’. 

““H’m?! says I. ‘This Edna girl 
seems to have consider’ble spunk to 
her; why don’t she just march out of 
the house and marry vou 
Why don’t you and her elope 
ments are common as 
read about dozens of 

“*Elope!’ says he, disgusted. ‘Might 
as well elope with a chained bulldog. 
She ain’t never left alone; either the 
gen’ral or Woodward is watching her 
all the time. She’s locked in her room 
nights, and there’s servants paid to spy 
on her. And if she should insist on 
going out her father would have one 
of his serious attacks and might die. 
Neither she nor I would wish to kill 
the old gentleman.’ 

““Stuff and rubbish! I snaps. ‘I 
guess he’d get over it all right. At 
tacks like that are convenient to have 
sometimes. The thing to do is to marry 


anvhow : 
? Elope 
sand-flies; I've 


em. 


fust and tell him afterward. I'd risk 
his bein’ took sick then, when there 
wa’n't no use in it.’ 

“But Billy only shook his head. 1 


could see he'd about give up in despair. 
I hadn’t; I'd only begun hopin’, 


“The summer loafed along and Billy 
loafed along with it. He got bluer and 
bluer, and the only times he'd cheer up 
was when the Thornton power-boat 
went by and he could watch her 
through the elasses. Pa went to thr 


main once in a while, and there he 
learned that the gen'ral’s health was 
pickin’ up amazin’ and that he felt well 
enough to go out sailin’ occasional, him 
and another man, in a decked-in dorvy. 
The gilt launch would have suited me 
better, but I ain’t got neither mines 
nor dyspepsy. Anyhow we saw less 


and less of the power-boat, and Billy 





was over head and heels in the dumps. 
One evenin’, early in September, the 
three of us, me and pa and Dilly, was 
settin’ by the door here. It had started 
off to be fine, but a squall had sprung 
up and a thick fog with it, and now 
‘twas nasty enough. And it bid fair to 
be nastier still. Pa—and he’s no slouch 
of a weather prophet even if he is hard 


of hearin’—szid he cal’lated we was in 


for a howlin’ old gale that would last 
two or three days. I said I cal’lated 


Billy never said noth- 


the same thine. 
in’, bei fur in the dumps that you'd 


in’, bein’ so 


have had to drag for him. 

“And then, off in the wind and fog, 
we heard somebody yellin’, vellin’ to 
beat the cars. “Twas ‘Help!’ and ‘Save 
me!’ and a lot more, mixed up with an 
amazin’ pile of diff'rent kinds of lan- 
cuage. 

“*Heavens to Betsy!’ I sings out. 
‘Somebody's adrift out there and in 
trouble, by the sound. Get the boat 
quick.’ 

“We had a little power-boat of our 


t 
own—eighteen foot, one and a_ half 
hoss-power—that we used to go back 
and forth to the main in. Billy, he 
come out of his dumps, and run to the 
beach. I howled into pa’s starboard 
ear till he sensed somethin’ of what was 
the matter, and then he run after Billy. 
I stayed behind; you can’t leave a light 
to run itself, if vou want to keep your 
iob under Uncle Sam. 

“The vellin’ and swearin’ and pray- 
in’ kept up, off there in the fog. Then 
| heard our boat coughin’ out in the 
direction of the yells. She. coughed 


pretty consumptive; the engyne hadn't 


been workin’ good for some time. 

‘T listened with all mv ears, hearin’ 
the hails back and forth, and pretty 
oon I judged they'd picked up the 
castaway, whoever he was. Then the 
coughs came nigher, and [ run down 
to the shore. There was three folks in 
the boat now, pa in the stern, by the 
engyne and tiller-ropes, Billy in the 
bow, and a groanin’ lump of miser’ble- 
ness amidships 


“Who is it? | But 


commenced. 


Billy was ashore afore I could get any 


further, grabbed me by the arm and run 











me up the beach. He was shakin’ all 
over: I could feel the shakes through 
my shawl. 

“Get me out of here, Tina, quick!’ 
he pants. ‘Quick! It’s Gen’ral Thorn- 
ton; he mustn’t see me! Do you hear? 
He amustwt! 

“*Gen’ral Thornton!’ I gasped. “Gen- 
‘ral Thornton! Well, of all things in 
life! Mustn’t see you? Ain’t he seen 
you already ?’ 
' “ ‘No; not 


to know me, he hasn't. 


It's pitch-dark, and I’ve grown my 
beard since I've been her But h 
1 stn’t ee ( Where shall | 
th n’ fi \nd stay there till I let 
you out. Daddy Thornton, hey? Gr 
cious sakes al ! Jf this ain't Provi- 


dence then I'll quit goin’ to meetin’. 
Somethin'li come of this, somethin 
good. Get into that he 


“T1e run off up the beac 


way. You see, he’ 

call, thanks to his own S 
and his sailorman had had a 
and, without savin’ anything to nobody 
but just to prove that he could 





rumpus 


ao it, 





he’d gone off in that decked-in dory all 
sole alone, knowin’ no more about 
handlin’ her than a cat does about 
Scripture ust he got lost in the fog, 
then the wind breezed up and capsized 
the dory. He'd clung onto her and 
drifted along, yellin’ for hel; Pa and 





Billy had got to him just in time. 


1 747 nil ] Far 
dorv was all stove up and good fot 





h t he house, filled 

t 1 il ginger, and 

\\ | as bilin the 

is doin ne tall plannin.. 

Soon’s the old n was tucked up and 

calmed down I got pa one side and 

told him he must take Dunean righ 

over to the main in r power-boat. | 

aid that the gen’ral’s daughter ought 

te \ ( C1 | 1 that 

Billv, bein’ a fri t] wa 
the one to 1 fy het 

Pa didn't want to ge te was 
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was ‘fraid he might not be able to get 
back right off. I told him I'd look 
after the light, and, finally, when I men- 
tioned that, more’n likely, he'd be paid 
well for the trip by the Thorntons, he 
agreed to go. Then I chased to the 
henhouse and routed out Billy himself, 
who was shut up with a mess of roost- 
in’ Plymouth Rock pullets. Neither the 
pullets nor him seemed to enjoy each 
other’s company. 
“Billy Duncan,’ says I, 
time. The gen’ral’s out of the way, 
and can't get in the way till you and 
Edna have had your chance. I’ve ar- 
for ashore at 
Wellmouth, Y 


ranged for pa to take vou 

You march straight up to 
the house, explain everything to Edna, 
and then you and her go straight to the 
parson’s and be married. After the 
ceremony you can come here for the 
gen’ral; but don't vou d 


it afore.’ 
‘But Woodward'll be there,’ 


‘now’s your 


says 
he. 
“What of it?’ 


ain't the girl's 


‘He 


gets 


says I, 


sharp. 
euardian. If he 





sassy you knock him down. Heavens 
to Betsy! You ain't afraid of him, be 
you?’ 


“He bristled right up and give out 
that he wa'n't afraid of nobody. Him 


and me had a ten minutes’ experience- 


meetin’ but at last he agreed to go. 
““T may be able to see Edna, at any 


rate, 


cc 1 ’ 
eee her! 


he says. 
» he says I, 
vou aint Mr. Edna ; 
again then | hope I'll never see you. 
You spunk up and be a man. Do you 
want to spile the best idea that never 


impatient. ‘If 
before I cee you 


was, outside of a bool Go, this min- 
ute!’ 

And he went, h and pa in our 
power-boat. \nd me and old Gen’ral 


Dyspepsy was left alone on Pegontic. 
‘All that night I was busy, ‘tendin’ 
the light and dryin’ the old man’s duds 
could have ‘em when he turned 
out in the m And wl mornin’ 





rnin’. 


come the biggest gale I ever see for 
that season of the year was on full 
blast. 

“The wind and rain and sea was 
somethin’ fierce. You couldn't see two 


hundred yards from the beach, 
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such a mix-up of foam and water. Pa 
and the bridal-couple hadn’t showed up 
yet, and I give up expectin’ ‘em. I 
trusted pa to have more sense than to 
leave port in that hurricane. 

“Old Thornton come down-stairs 
about ten o’clock. He was all right 
again, but cross as two sticks. ‘Ugh!’ 
he snaps. ‘Why wasn’t I called sooner ?’ 

“‘Oh,’ says I, ‘you needed the rest, 
I judged, and I thought I'd let you 
have it.’ 

“*Uch! he grunts again. 
where’s my breakfast *’ 

“*Right on the stove,’ says I. 
vou have your eggs cooked?’ 

' “‘Rogs!’ says he. ‘I can't eat eggs. 
They're bad for me. I|’m under tl 
doctor’s care; didn’t you know that ?’ 

“IT was set back some. ‘Well, now,’ 
says I, ‘that’s too bad. Iggs is about 
ali I’ve got just now. I can give you 
some toast-bread and coffee, but that 
ain’t much of a breakfast.’ 

“*T can’t drink coffee,’ he says, ‘and 
[ wouldn't eat toast if I was dyin’. 
This is a devil of a hole! Where's the 
other two idiots, those that got me 
here?’ 

“T'd been up all night and wy temper 
wa'n’t any too good, ‘The others,’ | 
says, ‘have gone ashore to fetch help 
for you. And unless they are idiots 
they won't try to get back here until 
this gale lets up. .\nd I don't see any 
signs of its lettin’ up yet a while!’ 

“When he found he’d got to stay on 
the island whether he wanted to or not, 
he was mad. He marched up and down 
the kitchen, lookin’ out of the winder 
and rippin’ about the weather. 

“*T want somethin’ to eat, he snarls. 
‘I didn’t have any dinner and I’m 
starved.’ 

“*Reos are nice and fresh,’ says I. 

“He ripped out a remark that sent 
the eggs to a hotter place than the 
stove, and kept up his paradin’, 

“*T ’most wish they’d let me drown,’ 
‘Might as well drown as 


“Well, 


‘Tlow’ll 


1¢ 


says he. 
starve.’ 

“T ’most 
shut my teeth and said nothin’. 

“The gale got worse instead of bet- 
ter. At noon | had some dinner, ege’s 


wished they had, too, but | 


and tea and bread. He ate a piece of 
bread, but he wouldn’t touch nothin’ 
else. Seems his reg’lar fodder was 
some kind of special dyspepsy food, and 
I didn’t have it on hand; dyspepsy and 
Pegontic Island had been strangers up 
to then. 

“At three o'clock “twas low tide and 
I went down to the flats, in the rain, 
and dug a bucket of clams; 1 was tirin’ 
of eggs, myself. I fried up a big mess 
of clam fritters for supper. He hung 
around, sniffin’, 

“By George 
smell good.’ 

“They are good,’ says I. 
clams if I do say it’ ~ 

“I set the table and put on the frit- 
ters. I put ona slice of bread and a 
cup of hot water for him. 

“Set down,’ says _ I. 
ready.’ 

“He set, lookin’ sour enough at the 
bread. | commenced on a fritter. 

“Here! he sings out, after a min- 
ute. ‘Let me taste of that—that you're 
eatin’.’ ; 

“Good land!’ says I. ‘You don't 
want that. Fried clams are tough 
enough for a healthy stomach, let alone 
one with a busted mainspring.’ 

“He didn’t give a hoot: he wanted 


to taste of them fritters. 


if says he. ‘Those things 


‘I can fry 


‘Supper’s 


“All ight, says I, disgusted. 
“There you be. Only don’t say I didn’t 


warn you.’ 
“He ate the whole of that fritter. 


‘By George,’ says he, ‘that’s good! Give 
me another. And put some tea in my 
cup.’ 

“*Tea! Why, you ain't allowed to 


drink tea; you said so, yourself. 

“Didn't make no diff’rence. Tea he 
wanted and tea he got. Three full cups 
he drank and ate seven big fritters. 
finally, when he couldn't possibly hold 


another layer, he got up and made 


proclamations that he was goin’ to bed. 
[ told him he'd better a spell and 
let the fritters and tea t acquainte 

but no, ‘twas bed for him. After he’d 
gone I put a flatiron in the oven to 


heat and set on the kettle to bile. 
[ cal'lated there’d be trouble afore 
mornin’, 


—— 
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“T guessed right. When, about eleven 
o'clock, the gale commenced to let up 
and the sea to go down, I begun to hope 
that pa’d get back from the main in time 
for me to have a little nap; but ‘twan’t 
to be. Pa didn’t come and, at three 
or so, there was a howl from the gen- 
‘ral’s room. The tea and clams had got 
him. 

“By five he was a whoopin’, groanin’ 
loon, if ever I saw one, and at ha’f past 
six he was sure he was goin’ to die. 
The hot water and the flatiron wa’n't 
helpin’ him none to speak of and I be- 
gun to be scart. Then I heard the 
bark of a gasoline engyne, and run out- 
door to tell pa to hurry. 

“But it wa’n't pa at all. “Twas that 
gilt launch of the Thorntons’ and in it, 
besides the man at the tiller, was Edna, 
the daughter, and a pompous critter 
with nose-glasses. Dilly wa'n’t with ‘em 
and my heart hit my shoe-soles; my 
great plan had got a spike in its wheels 
somehow. 

“The launch run up to the landin’. 
I went down to meet it. 

“*Hil’ hails the nose-glass man. ‘I 
say, my good woman, have you seen 
anything of , 

““T am Miss Thornton, of Well- 
mouth,’ breaks in the girl. ‘This gentle- 
man is Doctor Woodward. Aly tather, 
Gen'ral Thornton, left home night be- 
fore last in the sailboat, bound for Tru- 
met. He hasn't been heard from since. 


l am dreadfully worried. //azve you 
scen , , 

‘There! Phere!’ says I. ‘It’s all 
right. Your papa’s in the house yon- 
der. And if that’s his doctor, he’s 
needed right off. Tell him not to lose 
no time. I'll tell the gen’ral you're 
comin’. 

“There was a chorus of hallelujahs 


from the launch; Edna all but had 


I 
hysterics, and the alopath, who'd been 


figgerin’, | guess, that his soft job had 
gone to the bottom of thx bay, was all 
smiles. | picked up my skirts and put 
for the ho ‘ 

“But when Old Dyspepsy heard the 
news he wa'n't so glad as I thought 
he'd be. lle was rollin’ over the bed, 
holdin’ onto himself amidships, but 


} 
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amongst his groans he found time to 
give me my sailin’ orders. 

“Don’t you tell Woodward I ate 
those dummed clams,’ says he. ‘Don’t 
you dare mention ‘em.’ 

“He seemed to be more afraid of my 
tellin’ about the clams than he was of 
dyin’, a good sight; so, to pacify him, 
I agreed to keep mum. Then his 
daughter and the doc bust into the 
room, and there was huggin’ and more 
hysterics. Three was company and four 
a crowd, so I cleared out for the 
kitchen. All I could think of was: 
‘Where's Billy?’ 

“The powwow in the room kept get- 
tin’ louder and louder. Then I heard 
the old man using the most lively lan- 
guage he'd used yet and the Edna girl 
sobbin’. Her father was objectin’ to 
somethin’ and doin’ it emphatic. In a 
jiffy down-stairs comes that Woodward 
critter, lookin’ important but anxious. 

“‘I’m going over to the house at 
once, says he. ‘Gen’ral Thornton is 
suff'rin’ from acute appendicitis, and 1] 
fear it will be necessary to perform an 
operation immediately. I shall return, 
as soon as I can, with the Wellmouth 
physician and my instruments. Keep 
the patient in bed and continue the hot 
applications. Do you understand ?’ 

*T understood—some. ‘Land of love!’ 
I sings out. ‘You ain’t goin’ to cut the 
poor thing up, be you? That ain’t no 
more needed than two tails to a cat. 
He ain't got appendicitis. What ails 
him is—— 

“But he waved his hands, high and 
impressive. ‘I don’t need advice as to 
my profession,’ says he. ‘You do as I 
tell you. I shall return in an hour.’ 

“He started for the landin’ on the 
dead run and I-after him. But afore 
i got to the dock I see a dory under 
sail, beatin’ inshore. Pa was steerin’ the 
dory, and Billy Duncan’ was with him. 

“Woodward never so much as looked 
at the dory. He jumped aboard the 
launch, hollered an order or two, and 
then him and the man got her under 
way and headed full speed for Well- 
mouth point. A minute or so later pa 
was makin’ the dory fast to the landin’- 
post. 
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“Billy was the fust one ashore. 
‘What’s the matter with you?’ says I. 
‘Why didn’t you elope, same’s I told 
you to?’ 

“*She wasn't at home,’ he says. ‘She 
and Woodward had gone up to Trumet 
in the auto. We went there and found 
they had left for Ostable on an errand. 
Then our engine gave out and the 
storm got worse. This morning we 
borrowed a sailboat and came back. 
oaens, 

“*Land sakes!’ I broke in. ‘Did a 
body ever see such luck? That was 
Woodward in that launch. He’s left 
Edna in the house with her pa and has 
gone to fetch more sawbones and his 
carvin’ set. He says the gen'ral’s got 
appendicitis and he’s a-goin’ to operate 
on him the minute he gets back.’ 

“*Edna!’ says he. ‘Is she here?’ 

“*Yes,’ says I, ‘she is. But never 
mind her now. It’s her dad we must 
think of. He swears he won't be 
carved, and | don't blame him. He 
ain't got appendicitis; he ate seven 
greasy clam fritters last night and 
soaked ‘em with a gallon of strong tea. 
And him with a weak digestion! What 
ails him,’ says I, ‘is stomach-ache.’ 

“Billy looked at me for a full min- 
ute without speakin’, his eyes gettin’ 
brighter every second, 

**Stomach-ache ?’ says he. 
Are you sure?’ 

“*Course I'm sure. Didn't I see him 
eat? Don't think I'd forget it, do you?’ 

““Great Scott! he gasps. ‘And 
Woodward wants to operate. Does he 
know about the clams?’ 

“*No, no! Course he don't. The old 


‘Clams? 


gent made me swear not to tell. And 
don’t you let on you know, cither. If 
you do I'll get into Where you 
goin’? 


“He turned and looked at me, his eves 
shinin’ sparks. 


Goin’? he says. ‘I’m goin’ to save 
the life of my future father-in-law. 
With any kind of luck there'll be no 
operation this day.’ 

“Pa called to me then and I had t 


go to him. Soon as ever I could get 


through tellin’ him that the light wa 
; 


all right and that nothi 


special had 





happened, I raced to that sick-room. 
Billy was settin’ by the bed, makin’ ex- 
aminations of the patient.* Old Thorn- 
ton was lookin’ more peaceful, but still 
anxious. As for Edna she looked joy- 
ful all down one side and scared up the 
other. 

“*T tell you, sir,’ says Billy, ‘that | 
can cure you without an operation. I'll 
risk my professional reputation on it. 
If you're not better inside of an hour 
then I'll withdraw from the case, and 
Woodward may do as he sees fit.’ 

“*No, he won't,” howls old Thorn- 
ton. ‘He sha’n't kill me with his hos- 
pital tricks. I know what he’s up to. 
He wants to get rid of me for reasons 
of his own. Ly the livin——' 2nd so 
on. 

**Shall I try, sir?’ asks Dilly, eager. 
‘I’m sure I can relieve you almost im- 
mediately.’ 

“"Oh, do, father!’ pleads Edna. ‘Do 
let him try, father, dear! I couldn't 
bear to have you undergo an opera- 
tion.’ 

“The gen'ral looked at the pair of “em 
hard. ‘All right,’ says he, finally, ‘you 
may try. Youre a fool of a homeo- 
path and you give sugar pills, but Ul 
forgive you for bein’ the fool if you 
get me out of this. Yes, yes he yells, 
doublin’ up with another spasm. ‘I'll 
forgive you anything—and give you 
anything, either. Go ahead! What are 
you waitin’ for?’ 

‘Billy stood up and peeled off his 
coat. ‘There'll be no sugar pills in this,’ 


says he. ‘Tina, bring me my medicine- 
case from my room. And such and 
such bottles. Then you and Edna 
stand by. JlVe've got to work.’ 

“We worked, sure enough. I can’t 


tell you what he done the job with. 
There was a stomach-pu™p and mus- 
tard plasters and doses of stuff that the 
bare smell of was enough for me. If 
the truck he poured into that poor suf- 
ferer was homeopath then [’m t’other 
school all the time. But this I know 
they fixed the clams and _ the tea. 
Woodward and Doctor Payson from 
Wellmouth and another pill-mixer from 
Trumet arrived an hour and a _ ha’f 
later, and by that time Gen’ral Thorn- 








ton was settin’ up in the rockin’-chair, 
weak, and empty as a rinsed-out jug, 
but loaded to the rails with bad temper. 

**Get out of here!’ he says to Wood- 
ward. ‘You and your vivisectionists’- 
or some such name—‘get out! I[ put 
your name in my will and so you 
wanted to kill me, but, thanks to this 
young man, I've fooled you. Appen- 
dicitis!’ Do you suppose I want to em 
ploy an idiot who doesn’t know ap- 
pendicitis from indigestion? Go! Get 
my man to put you ashore; then pack 
your trunks and never let me see you 
again. If there’s any money due I'll 
send you a check.’ 

“Woodward looked spiteful at Billy, 
who was standin’ there, all perspiration 
and in the midst of medicine-bottles. 
Asehe looked his mouth dropped open. 

Why!’ ‘This is Duncan, 


1 
Says he. 


the young rascal who tried to steal your 


daughter. He’s the very man who- 
“The gen’ral snapped at him like a 

dogfish. 

business,’ he says. ‘Are you goin’ o1 

aren't you?’ 


I don’t remember that that is vour 
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‘*But he’s a 


Woodward. 


homeopath,; began 
He didn’t get no further. 
Homeopath!’ sings out old Thorn- 
ton. ‘Homeopath! Lord! I can taste 
his medicine yet. I don’t care what he 
is. He saved my life when you wanted 
to murder me and he can have any- 
thing I’ve got, Edna included. Here, 
girl,’ he adds, turnin’ to me, ‘get your 
father at once. It seems we shall have 
to put this person off the premises by 
force.’ 

“But we 
self. 

“Billy come to me a spell later, all 
lit up like a lantern, with grins. 

“Tina, he says, ‘how can we 
thank you? I’m to be his family phy- 
sician, and Edna and | can marry to 
morrow, if we want to.’ 

“*Humph! says I. ‘It’s Woodward 
you ought to thank, him and his fool 
appendicitis.’ 

“But it did work out like a_story- 
hook, didn’t it, even though the ma- 
chinery was kind of diff’rent ? Whoever 
heard of lovers bein’ fetched together 
by a mess of fried clams?” 


didn't. He went his own 


ever 
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ad | feel the 1 

Rich sighs fre ] 
lor loves unknown t 
Fold arms about our 


Keep lips to lips 1 
Slipped in between « 
Lose of our love one 
Shall lovers faint 
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the gods are very near. 


breath of immortality ; 


] an 


sec Who vearn eterna 


an Olympian sphere. 


luman love, so dear: 


lest o& ddess li s should be 


ur kissing lips, and we 
sigh, one kiss, one tear. 


at finding love too sweet? 

Or joy prove greater than the heart may bear? 
Nay! If such perfect bliss is far too fleet 
Phe jealous gods have found it far too fair. 

Lean low, then, Love, and let our kisses meet 


Lest of our love 





immortals steal a share. 
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‘S a matter of record 
and common knowl 
edge, my connection 
with the case of the 
bogus Velasquez 
dates from my arrest, 
on a_ hysterical de- 
mand of the French 
authorities, in London. As a matter of 
fact, however, it was | who discovered 
Rafael Yglesias and precipitated the 
catastrophe by introducing old Roth 
stein to him. Also, it is generally sup 
posed that I, like everybody else, lost 
track of Yglesias when he dropped mys 
teriously out of sight, on the eve of the 
trial. The truth of the matter is, that it 
was [ who planned his escape and coy 
ered his tracks against all possible de 
tection. | was with him to the end. 
Now that the affair of the stolen 
Velasquez, or, as the Paris newspapers 
called it, “Le Mystere du Larron Péni- 


font 
f 


ent,” has become an old story, I can, 
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at last, state the facts without hurting 
anybody or running the risk of stirring 
once more into flame the embers of 
what threatened, in the height of the 
excitement, to become an international 
conflagration. 

Justice feels satisfied. Old Rothstein 
has got his deserts: Mr. Gideon P. 
Botts his money back; and Rafael 
Yelesias the rewards never denied 


genius in out smug bourgeois world. 
Phe incident 1s closed. 


Only the mys- 


VELASQUEZ 
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tery of the “Penitent Thief” remains— 
a mystery. 

[ can now afford to be frank; I will 
be frank, not alone because the solution 
of any mystery is a fascinating task, but 
to get a load off my mind. Not to 
throw light upon the secret history of 
the cleverest and most baffling of all 
fraudulent dealings in “Old Masters,” 
do | now tell what I know of the “Af- 
faire Rothstein,” but to combat the er- 
roneous idea that the plummet of pub- 
lic opinion can ever fathom the mystery 
of human motive. 

My peculiar line of work—I am the 
confidential adviser of a few wealthy 
\merican collectors of paintings—takes 
me frequently to Paris. It was there 
that I first met Rafael Yelesias. As 
nobody of whom I inquired about the 
boy—not even Achille tadeau, who 
knows everybody—had ever heard of 
him, I may say truthfully that I dis- 
covered Yglesias. I might have passed 
him without so much as a glance at his 
big canvas had it not been for the fact 
that one of my most critical clients 
had just commissioned me to procure 
as good a copy as money could buy, of 
Velasquez’s “Adoration of the Magi,” 
in the ‘National Gallery in London. 

And the worst of it was, that in all 
Europe I didn’t know of a copyist capa- 
ble of doing what I wanted done. My 
old stand-by, Petruchi of Florence, was 
dead, and the only other possible man, 
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Martinez of Madrid—a born copyist if 
heaven ever made one—had quit the 
Prado, whose canvases he had repro- 
duced with almost supernatural exact- 
ness, to go doddering up and down the 
Breton coast, painting impressionist 
marines. 

From a fruitless search, therefore, | 
returned to Paris and wrote Mr. Went- 
worth that the secret of Velasquez’s 
surfacing had died with poor Petruchi; 
that fairly good things were still to be 
had, however, after other masters; and 
that, if he left it to me, I would try a 
Rubens. 

I posted the letter and went to the 
Louvre to have a look around and to 
fortify my somewhat offhand choice of 
Rubens. Moreover, I felt almost sure 
that some one would be copying a Ru- 
bens—always, at the Louvre, some one 
is copying a Rubens—and it might be 
my good fortune to find a fit one at it. 
Nor was I disappointed. 

A huge canvas hung on an easel at 
right angles with the corridor, half-way 
down the long row of Rubens, It hid 
the painter. Not even a foot showed 
below it. Catalogue in hand and affect- 
ing the air of the casual visitor, I 
strolled past the easel, turning to look 
only after | had got some distance be- 
yond it and given whomever it might 
be an opportunity to take my measure 
and dismiss me from his mind. My 
first furtive glimpse of the painter and 
his work brought me to a stop; my sec- 
ond—a frank stare of amazement— 
wheeled me right about; and the next 
moment I was standing beside—genius. 

The young painter—he looked to be 
not a day over eighteen—sat perched 
on the high stool with his little legs 
curled under him tailor-fashion and his 
narrow shoulders drooped forward over 
his sunken chest; as odd a manikin as 
I had ever seen. But it was the head 
that appealed. It was magnificent. Un- 
der the great mane of coal-black hair 
the superb temples gleamed, proclaim- 
ing imagination, exquisite sensitiveness, 
creative power. The pure Greek pro- 
file—tilted upward in dreamy contem- 
plation when I first saw it—was chis- 


eled clean as if done in Carrara; the 
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eyes small but immense in their brim- 
ming spirituality; the lips passionate, 
emotional, showing vivid red against the 
pallor of the thin drawn face. 

Such was Rafael Yelesias when I 
discovered him. And his work! Even 
before I subjected the painting to any- 
thing like criticism in detail I recog- 
nized its supreme merit. The drawing 
was, of course, perfect; also the color- 
ing. For a beggarly handful of livres 
any one of a score of starving copyists 
about the Pitti Palace or the Roman 
churches will turn you out perfect draw- 
ing and perfect coloring. 

What eludes the best of them is— 
well, what Ruskin calls “the correggios- 
ity of Correggio.” Your copyist, be he 
never so exact, will fill your order to a 
dot—for everything but the “soul” of 
the original. The Rubens which Rafael 
Yglesias had just finished was—Ru- 
bens! 

Achille Badeau himself and Launce- 
lot Peake—suspicious and skeptical to 
downright = stubbornness—have — both 
stated that they would unhesitatingly 
pronounce this a genuine Rubens, pro- 
vided, of course, that they were denied 
the right to have a look at the texture 
of the canvas and to make those in- 
fallible little scrapings of theirs which 
reveal the method employed in laying 
on the pigment. 

[ myself, less of an adept, perhaps, 
and not so cocksure that we know all 
that there is to know about genius, still 
maintain that the selfsame power 
which enabled Rubens to paint his “No. 
1o14” in the Louvre enabled Rafael 
Yglesias to paint jis. No two men, 
not inspired by the same whatever it is 
that inspires men, could possibly pro- 
duce two such absolutely interchange- 
able expressions of absolutely the same 
“inward and spiritual grace.” 

“Pardon me,” I said after studying 
the picture with increasing wonder, 
“but that is a marvelously fine copy. 
May I ask if you are open to engage- 
ment as a copyist?” 

My voice brought him down from the 
clouds, and he had to steady himself 
with his mahlstick to keep on his perch. 
He looked at me curiously before re- 








plying. I fancied that he resented my 
advances or that he feared me for some 
reason, for his eyes seemed to retreat in 
haste to some safe solitude far in his 
soul, whence he could watch the in- 
vader without committing himself. But 
I was wrong. The smile of a little 
child rippled about his mouth and the 
very eyes came dancing out again. 

“You would give me work?’ he 
asked in excellent English, although | 
had spoken in French far from excel- 
lent. “God knows | need work!” As 
he said this, he looked down at his 
shabby clothes and then, with wistful 
incredulity, at me. 

“Why, yes, [ answered eagerly, 
visions of no end of commissions and 
wealth and glory for both of us fillin 
my mind, “if you care to go to London 
and think that you could do a Velas- 
quez as well as 3 

“Telasques?” he gasped, with a start 
which frightened me, it betrayed such 
unaccountable emotion; and this time, 
his mahlstick did not save him from 
slipping to the floor. 

“You're il?” L inquired anxiously. 
‘LT am an old fellow in this business. | 
know how you chaps live—starve your- 
selves. In your case, there is no need 
of it. Good heavens, dear fellow, a man 
who can do such work as this can com- 
mand any amount of money.” 

“No, no!” he cried. “It’s not that. 
['m perfectly well. Only, when vou 
said Velasquez ts 

“Ah! I see,” I replied. “Or course 
nobody can hope to catch Velasquez’s 
trick of fusing solid colors so that they 
look like enamel—but why not have a 
try at it? It’s the ‘Adoration of the 
Magi’ that | want. It might be worth 
say five hundred pounds to you, you 


know. Worth trvinge, what? Lhe 
original is in the National Gallery, you 
know, in London. You must have 


learned English in England, so perhaps 
you know the picture as well as [ do?” 

“Certainly—of course,” he answered, 
with a trace of pity, 1f not of contempt, 


] { 


for my ignorance. “I know it, every 


line of it. Of the one hundred and 
twenty-odd canvases of Velasquez in 
England | have seen all but seven; also 
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the sixty miracles in the Prado in 
Madrid and the baker’s dozen here in 
France. And, by the way, that por- 
trait of Charles I., concerning which 
there was such a controversy and which 
disappeared more than half a century 
ago, went to America. If I ever go 
back home it will be in order to hunt 
up my King Charles.” 

“Back home? To America?” I asked, 
surprised. “Surely, you're not an 
American 7” 

“lf having been born in New 
Orleans, of a stock that has flourished 
there ever since 1579, can make one an 
\merican—which, of course, it can't! 
[am one. but then,” he went on as he 
eathered up his kit and wheeled the 
easel, face inward, to the wall, “I’m 
Spanish—all = Spanish—early seven- 
teenth century the Golden Age of the 
True in art And you wish me to do 
the ‘Adoration’ for you, eh?” 

“At your own price,” [ replied. “It’s 
a tough feat: do you think you can ac- 
complish it 7” . : 

He shot another of those contemptu 
ous looks at me and then muttered: 
“Wait until you have seen the ‘Peni- 
tent Thief, which I have just copied, 
and then ask me if T think T can do 
the ‘Magi’! Come, let us talk as we 
walk along.” 

“There is a ‘Penitent Thief’ by Ve 
lasquez? I was not aware of it. Where 
is it and to what period of his develop 
ment does i 

“Tt is but slightly known,” he an- 
swered bruskly, as if anxious to drop 
the subject. “What do you know about 
the transmigration of souls, reincarna 
tion, heredity—that sort of thing ?” 

“lve read Weissmann,” I laughed, 
wondering what he was driving at, 
“and one is ready to believe almost 
anything after learning how a trait per 
1¢ rations.” 

“Ah, that is nothing!” he retorted. 
‘l meant the descent of genius, the 
reincarnation of the vital energy of a 


sists through endless ge 


wil after the lapse of years, centuries 
perhaps. Do you believe in that?” 

By this, we were walking slowly 
through the long gallery, and as we 
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were constantly having to separate to 


pass groups of visitors, and Yglesias 
seemed to be thinking aloud, rather 
than talking to me, | let him go on un- 
answered. I realized that | had un- 
earthed no common treasure in this 
singular dreamer; such a man, better 
than any other that I was likely to run 
upon in Paris, could, | thought, fill an 
empty afternoon to some purpose. 

All the way to the entrance he kept 
saying things, disconnected, vague, not 
altogether to the point, but meaty and 


just irrational enough to be fascina- 
ting. I meant to jot them all down, 
but did not do so. Just now I can re 


call only two or three. 


“They talk about immortal master 
pieces—and dead masters! As if there 
could be such a thing as a lost art- 
energy! Any day a fire may make 
a cinder of any masterpiece; the 


thought and inspiration that created the 
‘Penitent Thief’ can defy the very 
flames of hell!” 

Once in the streets, his mood changed, 
and presently he was chatting boyishly 
enough about the people and_ the 
sights. Gladly falling in with his sug- 
gestion that 1 go at once to his studio 
to look at his Velasquez, we continued 
our walk together and turned into the 
Avenue de Vaugirard. He lived, he 
told me, at the top of the house in the 
court back of the cook-shop ot one 
Madame Dupin—anybody could direct 
me if I should come alone next time 
and, as I should discover, his 
atelier was the cheapest, dirtiest, and 
most significant in all Paris. 

“But asked. “I 


soon 


why?” I mean: 
Why do you hide in a garret and—and 
and—pardon me--and wear such 


clothes and starve yourself, when you 
could, with a hundredth part of your 
talent, keep vourself in comfort?” 

“Could 1?” he asked, relapsing into 
his former abstracted mood. “I refuse 
-anything! \nd as for my 
originals, who would stoop to buy a 
Velasquez even, if the master were not 
a dead, whom we are told we 
must worship, but a starving man ac- 
tually working his miracles in some rat 
hole in the Quartier Latin?” 


to COpy\ - 


classic, 
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“You honestly think, do you, that 
genius would stand but a poor show 
to be recognized to-day ?” 

“I know it!” he answered bitterly. 
“Look at this very year’s Salon, visit 
the Luxembourg, attend any sale you 
like. Who are successful? Bah! But 
here we are. If you don’t mind smells, 
come !” 

[I followed him under the arched 
passage into the courtyard, chuckling 
over the revelation his last words had 
brought to me. Like hosts of others 
whom nature had made copyists, this 
supremely good one refused to copy, 
and starved, while creating triumphs of 


genius, which a world dead in artistic 
trespasses and sins declined to recog- 
nize. Poor little devil! I saw it all 
now. His offering at the Salon had 
been rejected or “skied: was it any 


wonder that, in his eyes, art had 
perished from off the face of the earth? 

Still, I said to myself as we trudged 
up the five flights of stairs to his attic, 
ideals are ideals, and not every man is 
great enough to starve rather than re- 
linquish them. 

As Yelesias opened the door of his 
apartment a girl ran out of an inner 
room to meet him. She was evidently 
embarrassed on seeing me. She was 
a slip of a thing with big innocent eyes 
set wide apart in an oval face olive as 
a Sicilian’s. Her dark chestnut’ hair 
hung in two long braids to below her 
Waist. 

“This is Clotilde,” said Yglesias sim- 
ply. “Clotilde makes my gruel, mends 
my clothes, puts up with my vile tem- 
per, and otherwise makes life possible 
and pleasant. I'd obey the Church and 
marry Clotilde, only the Church bids 
one do so-and-so, and then condones a 
society so monstrously unjust that one 
has to disobey her to realize life!” 

“Just like all the rest,” I said to my- 
self; “a unrecognized—and a 
revolutionist !” 

“Oh, Clotilde does not understand 
English,” explained Yglesias when he 
saw that I showed surprise: and then 
added to her, in French: “Run down 
and fetch one of Madame Dupin’s best 
broiled —a taste of salad and, 


genius 


age 
chickens- 












of course, celery. 
some day, tell her.” 

Directly she was gone, Yglesias 
locked the door, looked cautiously into 
the inner room, and then set a rather 
small picture against the wall, where 
the light was best. It was covered with 
a dingy cotton cloth. He hesitated a 
moment, his hands trembling as he 
toyed with the cloth, and his face 
flushed as if with modesty; or was it 
the sudden angry remembrance of his 
agony of hope deferred ? 

“See!” he murmured reverently as he 
pulled the curtain aside. 

[ started. I had never so much as 
heard that Velasquez had painted a 
“Penitent Thief,” but there could be no 
possible mistake about this picture. \« 
lasquez alone could have painted it. It 
Was no copy either, but by every ex 
ternal and internal mark, by every un 
mistakable sign, an original. I looked 
my surprise, not at all free from sus 
picion, but Rafael was bending over 
the picture and did not see me. 

“You like it?” he asked, looking up 
at me with rapturous pride. 

“Tt is superb, marvelous,’ I replied. 
“But see here, old chap, what's the 
game, eh? Things like this are not 
lying about to be picked up in any old 
junk-shop. How in the name of for 
tune did you happen to get hold of it? 
[t might very well prove a bit difficult 
to account for having a Velasquez in 
one’s possession, remember. Le frank; 
you'll find me white. Come now, di- 
vulge! This is a genuine Velasquez, 
if ever there was one.” 

The boy burst into a laugh. 

“A genuine Velasquez—painted on 
this?” he cried, turning the painting 
over so that I could see the back. 

[ could scarcely believe my eyes. The 
picture was painted not on canvas, but 
on a slab of ordinary oak kept from 
warping by being inset like a panel. 
The wood was clearly fresh from the 
planing-mill; the painting must have 
been done very recently. Rafael 
Yglesias was beyond doubt the genius 
[ had fancied he might be when I first 
saw him. I stood looking at the im- 
possible thing for some time silent. 


She shall be paid— 
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“It belongs, you see,” said Yglesias, 
to the master’s second period.” 

“Yes; to the time after he had vis- 
ited Italy, seen the Campo Santo, and 
felt the influence of Tintoretto,” mur- 
mured I, still puzzling over the wonder. 

“To the time, you mean,” went on 
Rafael eagerly, “when the master had 
taken Truth for his mistress and bid- 
den scornful defiance to the mawkish 
conventions of the romanticists. Talk 
about the divine power of realism, 
which one finds portrayed only by the 
courageous Prerafaelites! Just look, 
will you, at the infinite loyalty to truth 
in this thief?" 

Then we fell to discussing the pic 
ture. The scene was Calvary; the mo 
ment, that in which the One on the 
central cross had promised salvation to 
the repentant robber. The bleak horror 
of the Place of the Skull was shown 
in all its naked desolation; not one of 
the customary “religious” details found 
in ecclesiastical art was to be seen. 

The Christ was merely the Man of 
Sorrows, the infinitely compassionate 
victor in the conflict in which his two 
less fortunate brothers had suffered ig- 
nominious defeat. The Penitent Thief 
showed all the features of his evil life; 
he was just a brutal highwayman. Yet, 
through the agony on his hard face the 
light of a desperate hope was_ begin- 
ning to shine. \bove his mass of 
tousled sweat-soaked hair a faint nim- 
bus was just beginning to glimmer, as 
though grace hovered near, striving to 
penetrate the murk of despair. 

\fter, over the little feast which 
Clotilde laid for us—and which, by the 
way, | paid for on my way past Ma- 
dame Dupin’s—I tried in vain to per 
suade Yglesias to run over to London 
to copy the “Adoration of the Magi.” 
He was obdurate; not even my offer 
of a thousand franes cash down, as a 
retaining fee, and any sum he might 
name, when the picture was done, suf 
ficed to move him from his curiously 
foolish resolve to do no copying. 

“But you copied the Rubens!” [ pro- 
tested peevishly. 7 

“Oh,” he laughed, “that was merely 
to put to the test a certain theory I had 
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conceived. And, anyhow, I didn't do the 
Rubens for pay; I shall send it as a 
gift to Monsieur Feuardent, the curé 
of Sainte Eulalie-sur-Mer, in whose 
tumbled-down ‘old parish church I dis- 
covered the original of my ‘Penitent 
Thief.” If you've never been in that 
quaint little village in Brittany, you 
should go there by all means; a pictur- 
esque old place.” 

“Tl make it a point to go there at 
the very first opportunity, you may 
rest assured,” I replied, having already 
determined to take the first train for 
Sainte Eulalie-sur-Mer, where | hoped 
to make a searching investigation of th 
mvstery of the new masterpiece. 

Phen I bade Yglesias good-by, and 
did not see him again for over a month 


I]. 


My visit to the fishing village of 
Sainte Eulalie proved fruitful in results, 
mostly of the sort, however, that tended 
to deepen my perplexity. Church and 
State were at their deadliest strife in 
Sainte Eulalie-sur-Mer. The drastic 
\ct of Separation had fallen upon thie 
devoted fisherfolk with the shock of 
cataclysm. Armed with bludgeons and 
seythes and = boat-hooks, the — sturdy 
Gretons had resisted the gendarmes 
when they came to dispossess their be- 
loved cure, but nothwithstanding their 
willingness to die rather than submit 
to the sacrilegious law, Pere euardent 
was forced, after a three days’ siege, 
to vacate his presbytery and retire to 
humble lodgings over a ship-chandler’s 
little shop. The subsequent visitation 
of the commissioners to make an in 
ventory of the church property was, to 
the simple parishioners, the abomination 
of desolation presaging the early end 
of the world. It was a page torn from 
the Middle Ages. 

Monsieur Feuardent, a venerable old 
priest, gentle as a girl but of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made, was only 
too glad to talk to me freely when | 
told him that I came as the friend of 
the young painter, Rafael Yglesias. It 
seems that Yglesias, who had lain ill of 
a low fever for weeks in the priest's 
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house, had discovered the ‘“Penitent 
Thief” behind a tawdry reredos in a 
side chapel in the transept of the ruin- 
ous but still noble parish church, on the 
eve of the arrival of the infidel com- 
missioners of the persecuting govern- 
ment. Naturally, the curé was careful 
to conceal the priceless painting until 
the departure of the inquisitors. 

“Some day,” he said sadly to me, 
“when these infamous atheists have 
gone to their doom and poor dishon- 
ored France stands forth once more 
adorned as the eldest daughter of our 
holy mother the Church, my successor 
may with safety expose this pious work 
of genius for the edification of the 
faithful. In the meantime, I shall ex- 
pect you, sir, to observe the vow of 
confidence which you have made.” 

Like the copy which Yglesias had 
shown me, the original of the “Peni 
tent Thief’ was painted on an oak 
panel about three by four feet in size, 
but of course the wood was black with 
age and worm-eaten. In other re- 
spects also a trained eye could detect 
antiquity; the mellowness which only 
age gives to a picture, as to wine; the 
slight but palpable toning down of 
some of the colors; and that vulgar but 
sufficient testimony—dinginess and dirt. 
That it was a Velasquez was beyond 
question; no other master could have 
produced this effect of solid, firm, fused 
surfacing, or conceived just this treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Filled with puzzled speculations as 
to the probable history of the ‘Penitent 
Thief” and plans for inducing Yglesias 
to be sensible, I returned to Paris in 
time to take in the sale of poor old 
Monseigneur le Duc de la Porte de 
Boisevant’s porcelains and tapestries. 

There I met Nathan Rothstein, whom 
| had not seen for several years. A 
suave, oily, ingratiating little old man, 
Rothstein embraced me effusively and 
asked me what was doing in our world; 
but for those dear preposterous swollen 
fortunes of expansive Americans, he 
declared, one might better go fishing 
than to try to make an honest penny 
now and then selling art to a Philistine 
public. What luck had I had lately? 
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I did not like the man nor some of 
the dubious dealings which he was be- 
lieved to have carried on with gullible 
fellow-countrymen of mine with more 
ready money than discriminating taste, 
but, more to get rid of him than out of 
any interest in his affairs, I foolishly 
mentioned Rafael Yglesias and his phe- 
nomenal ability. As well as I can re- 
member, Rothstein did not appear to be 
specially interested in what I had to 
say, although I believe he did ask me, 
ina way, for my protégé’s ad- 
dress. By the next day | had forgotten 
meeting him. 

What was my therefore, 
when, about three weeks later, the 
morning papers announced the discoy 
ery of a hitherto unknown Velasquez, 
and that the “Penitent Thief,” the most 
splendid example of the genius of the 
master, had been sold by Monsieur 
Rothstein, the well-known connoisseur, 
to Mr. Gideon P. Botts, the recently 
“arrived” American multimillionaire, 
for the staggering sum of half a million 
francs. I was completely bowled over. 
What did it all mean? 

Whatever else it might or might not 
mean, one thing was clear—Rothstein 
had smashed all records; the annals of 
bogus “Old Master” deals contained 
nothing even distantly approaching this. 
I alone, perhaps, in all Paris knew that 
a fraud of the first water had been per- 
petrated, for of course it was my young 
friend's clever copy that Rothstein had 
palmed off on Botts, since the original 
was safe enough from his itching fin 
gers and the world’s curiosity, between 
the mattresses on good old Father Feu 
ardent’s bed in far-away Sainte Eula 
lie-sur-M« Ts 

Still, although nobody mig 
Rothstein’s trick, the bare 
ment of the discovery of a new 
quez would, I knew, stir the art world 
Paris into a fever of discu 
And it surely did. 

But what of Rafael 
rushed off to see him. He 
none of the neighbors knew 
All that any one could tell me 


casual 


amazement, 


ht suspect 
announce 


Velas 


and throw 
sion. 
Yelesias? | 
had moved, 
whither. 
was, that 


the odd fish of a painter had disap 
peared after his pretty little “model” 
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Clotilde of course—had been taken 
away in an ambulance to a hospital. 
A tour of the hospitals resulted in 
my finding of Yglesias at the bedside 
of Clotilde, who had undergone an op- 
eration for malignant cancer. The poor 
fellow was too distracted with anxiety 


and grief to do more than agree to 
dine with me that evening at eight 
o'clock. 


lH¥e came late and looking haggard 
and dazed. Clotilde had died soon af- 
ter I left the hospital; the abyss of 
final despair had closed about him. Only 
the probability of his i 
volved in the 


becoming in- 
criminal pro 
ceedings following the discovery of the 
fraud made me that I must talk 
the matter of the ‘‘Penitent Thief” over 
with him that night. 

What little I could force him to eat 
and drink revived him somewhat, and 
with my first words on the subject, he 
became tensely interested. 

Yes, he had sold his copy to a Mon- 
sieur Rothstein for a thousand francs: 
Clotilde must go to the hospital; they 
must first be married; the shadow of 
death throws certain things into sharper 
relief, you needed the 
money, you see, very badly. 

“Two hundred dollars!” [ exclaimed. 
“The rascal had the nerve to offer you 
two hundred did he? Do you 
know how much he got for your work? 
One hundred thousand dollars!" 

I expected this information would 
distress him. As usual, however, | went 
wide of the mark in trying to under- 
stand the working of his singular mind. 
He remained perfectly unmoved and 
silent for a full minute before speaking. 


inevitable 


feel 


know: so he 


Oh os 
doiar’rs, 


‘And they took my copy for a gen- 
uine creation of the master?” he mur- 
mured, his eyes filled with quiet. tri- 


umph. 

“Yes,” [ answered, “the afternoon pa- 
pers state that Achille Badeau himself 
pronounces it an authentic Velasquez. 


But now the question is: How soon 
will you be ready to leave Paris with 
me—for Biarritz, Nice, Italy, any 


where wig 
“It is no small compliment, is it, to 
have Badeau take one’s work for that 
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of the master?" he mused, ignoring my 
question, which he, no doubt, had not 
heard: but 1 managed later to put him 
to bed, and the opiate the doctor ave 
him kept him dead to the world until 
late on the following day. 

Assured that he would be safe asleep 
until noon at least, | hurried away, af- 
ter an early cup of coffee, to secure the 
entrée to the palatial hotel leased by 
Mr. Botts, on the Champs Elysees. 
Badeau turned the trick for me with 
ease. [| found Mr. Botts more than 
willing to let me see his. new picture 
the erstwhile soap-maker and reigning 
\merican wonder was evidently im- 
mensely elated over the notoriety caused 
last investment; and himself 


1 


ushered me into the little room in which 


by his 


“the juiciest find ever” was enshrined. 
| found several newspaper men and 
one or two professional eritics exami 
ning the picture, so | had to wait until 
they had gone, before making my own 
investigation. The back of the picture 
would tell the tale: also the less ap 
parent but equally decisive differences 
between the copy and the original, 
which | had previously carefully noted, 
would serve to determine the fact that 
Rothstein's career was nearing its end. 
\t last, | found myself alone, Mr. 
Botts having accompanied his visitors 
out into the hall. IL sprang forward 
and grasped the picture and turned it 
over. The back was discolored with age 
and worm-eaten: the surface of the 
painting was dingy; it was not Rafael’s 
copy at all, but the original which | 
had seen at lather leuardent’s! 
[ replaced the picture and left the 
house feverish with haste to set in mo- 
tion the wheels of justice. A robbery, 
well as an art dealer's fraud, had 
been committed; the next day's papet 
would have something worth reading! 
Second thoughts, however, were for 
caution, so I refrained from advising 
the prefect of police, and contented my 
Ik with Badeau 
ind Jauncelot Peake, who had rushed 
over to Paris the instant he read of the 
new Velasquez. 
[ packed off Yglesias by the night ex 
press for Biarritz, with instructions to 


elf with a confidential ta 


awa‘t me at a village some eight leagues 
farther up the slopes of the Pyrenees, 
where he would be out of reach of the 
excitement which | knew must break 
out directly in the newspapers. 

It broke out the very next day—and 
the war was on. Then for a week we 
had it hot and heavy. Badeau came out 
with a recantation of his offhand opin- 
ion and declared the picture a miracu- 
lously clever effort ‘in the style of Ve- 
lasquez,” but not.a Velasquez. This 
gage being so cavalierly flung in the 
teeth of no end of eminent experts was 
eagerly snatched up and the journals of 
Paris, and speedily of Europe, rang 
with the din of battle 

Nothing else was talked about. :Ait- 
ernoon dandies discussed it over their 
absinthe under the lindens and chest- 
nuts on the boulevards ; workmen every- 
where and navvies along the river had 
it out over their chunks of cheese and 
thin claret at noontime; families were 
divided on the issue ; and ancient friend- 
ships broke under the strain of con- 
flicting opinions as to the “lffaire 
Rothstein.” 

Once again all Gaul was divided into 
three parts: the Rothsteinards, who be- 
lieved it a Velasquez; the anti-Roth- 
teinards, who didn’t believe it was a 
Velasquez; and—an insignificant mi- 
nority, chiefly the inmates of charitable 
institutions and others too old to enlist, 
who didn't care a sou whether it was 
or was nota Velasquez. 


My time—the time for me to settle 
the matter once and forever—had not 
vet come. I must first run down to 


Brittany, see Monsieur leuardent, ap- 
prise him of the theft of his precious 
treasure, get from him, if possible, some 
notion as to how Rothstein managed 
to leave Rafael’s copy in the place of 
ie original, and then return post-haste 
to Paris: and nothing would remain to 
lone but to arrest Rothstein, make 
Rafael Yglesias famous, and restore 


~ 


the “Penitent Thief to the parish of 
Sainte Eulalie-sur-Mer 

\las! The best laid plans, et cetera. 
Due to Achille Badeau’s commanding 
influence, the anti-Rothsteinards in 
creased so fast, in numbers and the un- 
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questioned character of their recruits, 
that Botts became frightened and had 
Rothstein arrested. 

Official committees from both the 
Salon and the Beaux Arts were ap- 
pointed to determine the question of the 
true character of the now simply im 
mortal “Thief.” 

To make matters worse, the loreign 
Minister and the American ambassador 
actually exchanged rather frigid notes 
on the burning subject, the former de 
claring that Irance would regard the 
exportation of the masterpiece as an un- 
friendly act; and the latter replying 
that the Washington government could 
not undertake to act as adviser to pri 
vate American citizens in their pu 
chases abroad. 

All of which rumpus proved to be 
premature, for each of the expert com 
mittees pronounced against the authen 
ticity of the “masterpiece” whose threat- 
ened sea-voyage might precipitate a 
state of nerves throughout Trance, 
strain diplomatic relations, and—who 
could deny it?—end in war. 

At this juncture I[ realized that my 
time had come. 

I, the one man in the world who 
knew the facts, must act and act at 
once! On the way down to Sainte 
Eulalie I reveled in thoughts of 
Badeau’s chagrin, and that of all the 
other wise “antis’ when they discov 
ered that the Old Master, which they 
had glibly declared was the work of 
some clever copyist of to-day, had, as 
a matter of fact, reposed in its hiding- 
place behind the altar of a Breton 
church for heaven alone knew how long, 
certainly since before the erection of 
the altar in 1708. 

My return to Paris with the copy 
painted by Yglesias would be in the na- 
ture of an epoch-making event. Roth- 
stein would meet the fate of a common 
thief; and France rejoice in the posses- 
sion of an immortal work of genius. 
Luckily, and just why I couldn't quite 
make out, the name of Rafael Yglesias 
had not leaked out in the raging torrent 
of fiery feuilletons and thunderous edi- 
torials appearing in every issue of every 
paper. I would, therefore, have the joy- 


ous distinetion of first bringing him into 
the fame he so richly deserved. 

Again, alas! I found Father lFeuar- 
dent in blissful ignorance of the whole 
affair. He never read the newspapers, 
he said, and as for his flock, those who 
could read at all read little outside of 
their books of piety. I shall never for- 
get the anguish of the old man when, 
after our little dinner at the inn, I ven- 
tured to apprise him of his loss. He 
wept. 

As we hurried back to his lodgings he 
told me that a Monsieur Rothstein had 
arrived with a cordial letter of intro- 
duction from Yglesias, and that his ob- 
ject in coming was to see the original of 
the copy which he had just bought 
from his voung friend. 

“Quite so,” I replied, as gently as | 
could, “and while pretending to admire 
your original the crafty fellow con- 
trived to exchange it for the copy. 
But,” [ was quick to add, “it is only 
a matter of a few weeks—just time 
enough for the trial of the rogue—and 
you shall have back your picture.” 

“Please God!" muttered the old priest 
as he let me into his apartment. 

We both ran to the bed and groped 
under the mattress for the picture. I 
fairly snatched it out of his hands and 
took it over to the lamp. I turned it 
over—and collapsed into a chair. It 
was the original! Yes, there could be 
no mistake; the back black with age 
and worm-eaten, the surface dingy. 

“Did I not pray to Sainte Eulalie 
and the good Sainte Anne all the way 
as we came together from the inn, that 
we might find that you were mistaken ?” 
asked the old man triumphantly, as he 
gloated over the picture. But I was too 
thoroughly bewildered to discuss the 
new- developments that night. Early 
the next day I started for Paris with 
Father Feuardent—and the picture! 

On the journey I tried to satisfy my- 
self, no less than the priest, that Roth- 
stein had resorted to the well-known 
trick of “aging” the copy, the more 
easily to substitute it for the original. 

No end of art dealers in Europe were 
adepts at this lucrative trade. There 
was Gross of Nuremburg, for instance. 
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[ myself had seen him “eleventh-cen- 
turyize,” as he wittily called it, a brand- 
new carved choir-stall, worm-eating it 
neatly, discoloring it to a nicety, and 
actually producing “dry rot” in some of 
the Gothic finials and trefoils by treat- 
ing the wood with some chemical mix- 
ture or other. Any tyro in the business 
will add any required number of cen- 
turies to your objets dart while you 
wait. And Rothstein was no_ tyro, 
That he had “antiquated” the raw new 
copy was manifest. 

Arrived in Paris, I secured first of 
all from the authorities a formal assur 
ance that if I produced the original it 
would be restored to the present owner 
without delay or controversy. 

Then I sprang the mine. The effect 
was tremendous. 

The public, already sufficiently dis 
tracted, had now two mysteries on its 
hands, two bones of contention. The 
breath-taking appearance of a second 
Velasquez threw the country into fits 
of belligerent amazement. New align 
ments of the opposing factions had to 
be made; former Rothsteinards went 
over to the anti-Rothsteinards, and vice 
versa, while the puzzled experts fumed 
and frowned and wrangled before the 
two pictures now hanging, as like as 
two peas, in the prefecture of police. 
One disputed Old Master was bad 
enough, but two—mon Dieu! 

Baudeau rose equal to the occasion. 
Backed up by Launcelot Peake, he 
stuck to his mature opinion that the pic 
ture sold to Mr. Botts was a copy; and 
staked his reputation on “the absolute 
genuineness” of Exhibit B, the picture 
we had brought from Brittany. More; 
before a conclave of experts he demon 
strated, by sundry little borings and 
scrapings and tests with acids, that 
Exhibit A was painted on fresh wood, 
while Exhibit B was done on old wood. 

That settled it. Little by little the 
factions fused into one solid and in 
vineible phalanx of anti-Rothsteinards, 
while France, complacent in the knowl 
edge that she could boast of having the 
Velasquez, withdrew all objections to 
Mr. Botts carrying off to America his 
doubtless very clever copy. 
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Naturally enough, Botts looked at the 
matter in another light. He wanted his 
money back; would get it, too, if it re- 
quired a demonstration by American 
battle-ships off Calais! Also, he de- 
manded the immediate prosecution of 
Rothstein on the practically proven 
charge of obtaining half a million 
francs on false pretenses. 

The trial was an eruption of forensic 
fury and gestures impossible outside of 
the voleanic zone of southern Europe. 
\fter four days of ludicrously irrele- 
vant evidence given by witnesses who 
knew absolutely nothing about the case, 
I was permitted to testify, and to every- 
body's astonishment, directly I had 
left the stand Rothstein confessed his 
crime, 

| then ran over to London, where 
Mr. Wentworth was anxiously await- 
ing a réport from me on the matter of 
the ‘Adoration of the Magi,” and I got 
from him a carte-blanche commission 
to engage the services of Rafael 
Yglesias in copying that or any other 
Velasquez that I might select. 

It was then that I was arrested. On 
returning to Paris with the detective, 
[ learned that fiery little Maitre Goupil, 
of counsel for the defense, had sudden- 
ly conceived the brilliant idea that, since 
he could not now hope to save his client, 
it might be possible—many impossible 
things are possible in French legal pro- 
ceedings—that it might be possible, | 
say, to implicate me in some way, and 
thus poor Rothstein have company in 
his misery. 

| was haled to court and subjected 
to a side-splittingly funny reexamina- 
tion by Monsieur Goupil. His air of 
mystery and importance, coupled with 
the fact that his ponderous tactics all 
ended in smoke, kept even the owllike 
judge convulsed. 

“And now will the witness be so 
good as to tell me,” he yelled, as he 
poked his purple face under my nose, 
“if he asks us to believe that so astute 
aman as Monsieur Rothstein would be 
guilty of the supreme folly of ‘doctor- 
ing’ a picture which you, monsieur, had 
seen in its alleged modern condition ? 
\nswer me that! Ha! Ha! Ha! The 
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court sees that you cannot answer me. 
Poof!” 

Before I could retort, Rothstein 
leaped to his feet and all eyes were 
turned on him; nor did any one object 
to his saying whatever he wished to say 

“I'm not the donkey that you would 
make me out!” he cried, shaking his 
fist at Goupil. “This gentleman never 
saw the picture that I doctored. The 
one he saw is in this room at this mo- 
ment. Come here, madame!” 


\ fat old ladv waddled within the 
railing with a big flat parcel in her 
arms. Rothstein unwrapped it. with 


everybody on tiptoe and the court lean 
ing far over the Then 
Rothstein held up the picture close be- 
fore me. I was staggered 

“Ts this not the copy 
asked. 

I took the picture in my hands and 
turned it over. The back was plain 
fresh oak, and down in the left-hand 
corner was the tiny X I had made with 
my thumb-nail. It was the “Penitent 
Thiet” which I had first seen, and I ad 
mitted it in open court. 

This last turn set public interest 
aflame: people began to wonder if it 
was going to rain “Penitent Thieves” 
right along, and each one capable of be- 


bench to see. 


you saw?” he 


ing accepted as the “only original”! 
However, Rothstein was duly  sen- 


tenced and is now serving out his time. 
poor old beggar! Ina week or so “Le 
Vystére du Larron Pénitent™ had 
come an old story, and the boulevards 
were praying for a new sensation. 


be- 


Then | hurried down to the Pyrenees 
Yeolesias had written me that he was not 
feeling well, but I was not prepared to 


find him so ill He had been confined 
to his bed for two weeks, and the local 
doctor advised that I send for I*rissac 


of Paris 


He arrived on the third day, in re- 





telegram, and at 
gave Rafael not over a week of life. 


sponse to my once 
The boy heard his doom with posi 
tive relief and begged me to send for 
Father Feuardent. The days of wait- 
ing for the priest were filled with tor- 
ments for Rafael, who seemed to have 
a burden of some sort on his mind, At 
last, Father Feuardent arrived and they 
were shut up together for an hour. 
Did Rafael that he himself 
had painted the “Penitent Thief” ? Who 
knows? Father Feuardent—but his lips 


contess 


are sealed. 
[ was with the bi 
It was lat 


he died. 
I‘riday aft- 
ernoon. | was sitting by the bed, when 
stared wearily 
about the room lle saw me and mo 
tioned that | riginal 
picture, which the priest had brought 
with him, and to set it up at the foot of 
the bed. | did 

“Velasquez, not another, 
he murmured after looking 
wistfully at the picture, “vet it 
also.” 


\\ hen 


on the followin; 


S 


4 opened his eves and 


etch the ( 
] ] 
! 
as he wished 

painted it,” 
long and 
was | 


[ bent over him and smiled my ac 


quiescence; in all sincerity I was be 
einning to believe that some = such 
psychic relation existed between him 
and the master. 

He tried to get up on his elbow, but 


1 


fell back collapsed against the pillows 
end was at hand. 


and | knew that the 

“Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy kingdom,” he gasped, 
gazing with e entreaty at the 


ineffabl 
One on the central 


i and then, wist 
fully, at the penitent thief 





“al CTt 


‘To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise,’ 1 qui hanktt is | 
closed his glazing eves, that in the long 
io mv mother ha ‘luded the King 
James version, no less than “Robinson 
Crusoe” and “The Arabian Nights,” 


amone the books a boy should get by 


heart. 








i sy 3 ~~ | ND St. Augustine! Oh, 
ee Betty, what 





a lovely 





| time vou must have 

- ‘ had!” 
| “It was perfect; | 
kept thinking of vou, 


and’ yout 
wedding 


| my. dear, 


beautiful 


trip.” 
“Betty !” 
“Don't look at me in that fashion, 


Nell; I mean its beautiful ending.” 

“That's better; the St. Augustine 
part was a dream.” 

“Well, Nell, are you happy?” 

“Don’t I look it?” 

“Indeed you do; are you as happy as 
vou look 7” 

‘Positively radiant.” 

“That’s encouraging; and vet at one 
time you talked of divorce.” 

“Why, Betty, I’m shocked!” 

“Yes, vou know you did—don't con 
sider denying it, Nell.” 

“[T had no grounds for divorce.” 

“So I told vou. A man has a legal 
right to be absorbed in his work. By 
the way, how is your business ma- 
chine 7” 

“Do you mean my husband, Betty ?’ 

“The very four months’ 
tanding.” 


same—of 


That doesn't describe Tom, now.” 
“Indeed! Has he changed then?” 
“Well, perhaps a little.” 

“Tell me about it, dear. 
u chang hin r 

eae 


Tlow did 


didn't.” 


1] n hat ( (dl at 
\bse treatment 
‘Wha 
“Others’ treatment in my absence.” 


¢ 


“T don’t understand: do explain. You 
; been two months.” 


away 








“So you have.” 

“Wake up, Nell; don’t get dreamy.” 

“Well, shortly after vou left, just 
before Christmas, Tom told me _ that 
he would have to go to New York on 
business during the holidays, and asked 
if I did not wish to go, too. Of course 
| said yes, and made my plans accord 
ingly.” ; 

“Wise girl!” 

“But at the last moment Tom found 
he would have to be back here sooner 
than he had expected—important busi- 
ness deal—and that he would have only 
thirty-six hours in New York; so | de- 
cided not to go. I wished at least time 
to get rested before starting back.” 

“What a disappointment to you!” 

“He seemed disappointed, too, 
[ know Aunt Lucinda was.” 

“Your Aunt Lucinda? 
she come in?” 

“Why, Aunt Lucinda had planned to 
go on to New York about that time to 
bring her infant grandson home; but 
when she heard I was going, she im- 
mediately approached me with the re 
quest that I act in her stead as chaper- 
on for the infant of seven months and 
its faithful nurse.” 

“How delightful!’ 

“Don't, Betty; she detests traveling, 
vou know, and assured me that all 
could be managed nicely ‘Jaimes’— 
that’s her widower son-in-law, you re- 
member—‘writes that the nurse is the 
most competent soul vou ever saw and 
perfectly devoted to the child. She has 


and 


Where did 


been with it all its life, and “You could 
not blow her away from the baby with 
dynamite,” he insists. So, Nell, you 


will only have to glance up occasionally 
to see that they are there,’ Aunt Lu- 


cinda said.’ 
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“That sounds easy; I believe I could 
chaperon, myself, under those circum- 
stances.” 

“Yes, and I did feel sorry for them. 
You know my Cousin Alice died when 
the child was only two months old, and 
its father and his mother insisted upon 
keeping it with them in New York. 
But now the old lady thought she need- 
ed the Mediterranean trip, and decided 
to let the other grandmother take 
charge for a while.” 

“Naturally.” 

“So all made their plans accordingly, 
until at the last moment Tom’s business 
engagements changed my _ decision. 
However, Aunt Lucinda did not know 
that the other grandmother had been 
depending so implicitly upon her to 
take charge of the infant at that exact 
time, and did not know that she and her 
son had definitely engaged passage and 
planned to close their house the day 
after we were to reach New York.” 

“You weren't to be her guests?” 

“Oh, dear, no; Mrs. Shaw insisted 
that we come to her. You remember 
Mrs. Shaw, dear Mrs. Shaw, who gave 
us the dinner on our wedding-trip ?” 

“Don’t I? She’s the dearest some- 
body. I saw more of her than of any 
one when I was in New York just be- 
fore Christmas—that is, of any one 
except Mr. Willet.” 

“Bob Willet? Betty, what a fraud! 
Raise your eyes and let me look at you. 
No, you’re safe yet, Betty. I’m glad, 
for he’s detestable !” 

“Once you thought him rather nice, 
I believe?” 

“That was before I met Tom. But 


Bob’s awful. Tom saw him on this 
trip.” 
“No?” 


“Yes, and vet does not absolutely 
hate him; but Tom’s broad, you know. 
On this trip one of Tom’s_ business 
friends took him to lunch at his club, 
and there they met Bob. Of course 
Bob was nice to him—all the men like 
Tom—and even offered to take him out 
for a drive in his car after luncheon, 
when the other man had to go back to 
his office. It was Tom’s second day; 


he had finished his business and had 





three hours before the hour for his 
train; so he accepted. They were going 
through the park up toward the Met- 
ropolitan when Bob said: ‘You don’t 
enjoy pictures as your wife does, do 
you?’ ‘Why, no, I don’t believe I do,’ 
Tom answered, as if he had never 
thought of it before.” 

“Perhaps he hadn’t.” 

“Quite likely. ‘It’s a mighty fine 
thing for a husband and wife to have 
some things they can enjoy together,’ 
Bob continued in that laughing manner 
in which he often says perfectly serious 
things. ‘What do you both enjoy to- 
gether?’ That caught Tom rather un- 
expectedly. ‘What do we both enjoy? 
I don’t know; let’s see.’ Then he sat 
up so straight and was silent so long 
ihat Bob laughed again.” 

“Did Tom tell you all this?” 

“Part of it; the rest came from Mr. 
Willet, via Mrs. Shaw.” 

“What did Bob say next?” 

“Flow can you expect her to be 
happy, if you are not congenial?’ Bob 
persisted. ‘But she loves me,’ Tom 
said. ‘Certainly,’ Mr. Willet responded. 
‘But you should use a_ preservative; 
tlfere is a necessity for community of 
interests, for your enjoying things to- 
gether.’ ‘By Jove, old man,’ Tom said 
at last, ‘I believe you're right.’ You 
know, Tom’s the best business man you 
ever saw, and can see clear through a 
proposition.” 

err 

“Yes. About that time they hap- 
pened to see a nurse-maid, with a small 
infant, talking to a policeman in the 
park. ‘Now, they,’ Mr. Willet  re- 
marked, ‘will make a happy couple, 
for they have so many tastes in com- 
mon. ‘They dont seem to agree 
now, Tom remarked. ‘He looks stub 
bornly angry, and did vou hear him 


say, “You sha’n’t go?”’ ‘Oh, that’s 
his commanding nature: they both 
glory in it. He will make her happy.’ ” 

“The comparison seemed all in favor 
of the policeman.” 

“Exactly. Bob added: ‘By the way, 
that’s the kid your wife was to have 
chaperoned back, had she come. The 
man is usually stationed near the art 
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gallery, and I’ve seen a good deal of 
him. He’s quite crazy about the nurse 
—thinks there never was or will be an- 
other girl like her. He confided in me 
the plan for your wife to chaperon the 
maid and baby on her return trip; and 
when I told him that Mrs. Fletcher had 
mighty winning ways, to look out or 
she would persuade the girl to stay out 
there and marry her off to a Western 
policeman, he looked positively scared. 
He said last evening he certainly was 
glad Mrs. Fletcher had not come.” 

“That hardly interested Tom, except 
as it concerned the baby you had been 
on the verge of chaperoning.” 

“Yes, the other feature did, also. 
‘Yet they don’t seem unusual persons; 
they can’t have a corner on happiness. 
See here, why can’t similarity of tastes 
be cultivated?’ Tom asked, with all di- 
rectness. ‘Nell likes pictures and music 
as much as anything, I believe. Do 
you suppose I could really care for 
those things, too?’ Mrs. Shaw report- 
ed that Bob said then he felt most sorry 
for him, yet admired him most. ‘Could 
I?’ Tom insisted.” 

“He must be rather a dear.” 

“Of course he is. ‘Why not?’ Bob 
replied. ‘Well,’ Tom answered, ‘we 
have two hours vet; suppose you take 
me in here and give me a lesson in en- 
joying pictures.’ ” 


‘6 asy 


Businesslike, wasn't he? 

“Wasn't he splendid? He afterward 
told me that he had determined right 
then to study the things I liked, and 
to take up the business of making me 
happv as a side-line to the steel indus- 
try. Well, when Bob saw that he was 
quite in earnest, they did go into the 
Metropolitan for a half-hour while Bob 
explained.” 

“Explained what?” 

“My dear, I was not there and can- 
not reproduce Mr. Willet’s first lecture 
on the enjoyment of art.” 

“Was that the only developer Tom 
had on his trip?” 

“Not by any means; but it was the 
first.” 

“The first? He was ready to start 
home then, was he not?” 

5 
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“Almost, but he had not reached it, 
poor fellow!” 

“Why poor fellow? Tell me about it, 
Nell.” 

“Well, Mr. Willet took Tom to his 
train, stopping by his hotel for his 
traps; Bob was having the afternoon 
off in his machine. But when Tom 
came out of the hotel, he had my tele- 
gram in his hand and was all cut up.” 

“Your telegram ?” 

“Yes; when at the very last I decided 
not to go, I went over and told Aunt 
Lucinda. She in deep disgust at once 
wrote to the other grandmother the 
state of affairs, saying that she herself 
would go on the following week to get 
the child. That letter reached New 
York the day Tom did; and the New 
York grandam immediately wired back 
that she had trusted implicitly to Aunt 
Lucinda, and all her arrangements were 
made to sail the following day; that her 
son was half sick and unable to attend 
to affairs; that her house would be 
closed the next afternoon; and ended 
by saying that really the situation de- 
manded Aunt Lucinda at once—as if 
she could go by telegraph!” 

“Pleasant !”’ 

“T never knew how frosty a tele- 
gram could be until I read that one. 
\unt Lucinda was evidently being held 
up to her son-in-law as unreliable and 
heartless, and causing them no end of 
trouble by her childlike confidence in 
her flighty young niece, alias myself. 
My dear aunt, rapidly dissolving into 
tears, was incensed at the other old lady 
and at me to the last degree, until final- 
ly I said that Tom could chaperon that 
nurse and baby as well as I could. He 
could get a drawing-room for them, 
and he himself need not see them at 
all, unless there was a wreck.” 

“The nurse was reliable?” 

“Perfectly, they said. So Aunt Lu- 
cinda sat up and began to stanch her 
angry tears as I dwelt upon the feasi- 
bilitv of this suggestion, and at length 
began to look at me less fiercely. 
Whereupon I told her to telegraph at 
once to send the nurse and the baby 
to the train and Mr. Fletcher would see 
that they came safely.” 
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“Wasn’t this arrangement rather a 
surprise to him?” 

“Yes, but I knew he would do any- 
thing I asked; he sometimes did not 
think, but he always responded. The 
telegram was sent; the next morning 
came the answer that the nurse and 
baby would be sent as requested; and 
all parties were again serene and paci- 
fied.” 

“And Tom knew nothing of the 
plan?” 

“Not up to that time. I did not think 
it necessary to arouse him until | heard 
that the suggestion would be accept 


able, so did not wire him until the 
morning of that second day. Tom was 


out when the telegram arrived; was at 
the club for luncheon, and afterward 
with Mr. Willet; so that he did not g 
the news until he was on his way 
the station, and it upset him a bit.” 

“T should think so! What did you 
wire ?”’ 


ct 


‘Be sure to brine back nur 


baby for Aunt Lucinda; they will 
train. Most important. Don't disap 
point us. Dear Tom, you will do this 
for me, won't you? 

“*Ever your devoted NEEL, “ 

“Why, Nell; all that in a telegram?” 

“Yes, I had to; it was a desperate 
case, and | could not afford to take any 
chances. Well, when they reached the 
station, there was the nurse with the 
baby in her arms, with a bag of traps 
close by; and standing at her side was 
that park policeman.” 

“To bid her good-by id 

“So Tom suggested, with a smile, to 
Mr. Willet; but when they got together 
he found he was mistaken. Do you 
know that big officer of the law had 
got frightened by the atrocious Bob 
Willet’s suggestion of my supposedly 
Winning ways, and would not listen t 





the nurse’s talk of departure?) And 
that dreadful policeman had actually 
coaxed her into marrving him on the 
way to the train, baby in her arn s! He 
saw that they started earlv enough to 


stop at a magistrate’s, and she was Mr 
Policeman when they reached the sta- 
tion.’ 


“Truly. Now, Betty, stop laughing; 
it was a tragic moment for Tom.” 

“Rather. What did they do?” 

“When Bob heard the state of af- 
fairs, he literally doubled up with 
mirth, Tom said; but Tom is a sensi- 
ble man and realized the gravity of the 
situation. He tried to bargain with 
them to get the blushing bride to make 
the trip out and come back again im- 
mediately, but the groom sternly ob- 
jected. Tom then offered them both 
the trip, as a bridal-tour; but the man 
was afraid of being discharged from 
the force if he left in that summary 
fashion without warning. \t length 


1 


Tom asked Dol 





» to take the man aside 
and use his influence, as a mutual 
friend; to reason with him; for Bob 
was reall: 
ment.” 

“Did Mr. Willet respond nobly ?” 

“Respond nobly? He was outrage- 
ous. He did take the policeman aside, 
but instead of allaying his fears, he 
doubled them, and told him it would 
be preposterous for a bride to desert 
her husband. He offered the man a 
hundred-dollar bill as a wedding-pres- 
ent if he would not allow the nurse to 
go. Now, Betty, if you will persist 
in smiling, you shall not hear another 
word.” 


“Pardon, mv dear. The outcome?’ 


responsible for the predica- 


1 
1 


’ 


“Tom overheard Bob, and offered 
them two hundred dollars as a wed- 
ding-present and free transportation, if 
they would both take the trip out with 
the baby; but the policeman flatly re- 
fused—influenced, no doubt, by Bob’s 
mysterious winks and head-shakings, 
the certainty of one hundred dollars 
from the known instead of the prom- 
ised two hundred from the unknown, 
and the prospect of being stranded 
without a position in a strange place.” 

“Couldn’t Mr. Fletcher do anything 
with them ?” 

“Not a thing. No coaxing would 
avail, and the train was about to start. 
There seemed nothine to do, and Bob 
kept saying: ‘Take it along yourself, 
Fletcher; you saw Nell’s message; and 
the poor little thing has no place here 
to go to. Tom stood aghast a mo- 
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ment. ‘I? What could I do with it?’ 
he finally managed to say.” 

“What could he?” 

“Bob reassured him, a little. ‘Oh, it 
must be easy to take care of a baby; 
look at all the fathers you see carrying 
them. Nell will never forgive you, if 
you don't.” The train was being called, 
and Tom in desperation and disgust 
seized the child in one arm and its bag 
of belongings in the other, while Bob 
caught up Tom’s traps. ‘I'll go with 
you a little way, old fellow,’ he ex- 
claimed, with sympathetic words but a 


broad grin He went just to see th 
; . Mr 

liceman 

take my\ 

the parl 


and tell 
shall be 


mirthful 





artist dropped in behind Tom and thx 
baby—the latter already jostled into 
yelling resentment—and passed through 





ites just in time to get their train; 
nurse-maid sobbed and waved 
the child, upheld 
blue-coated 


the gate 
while the 
a tearful good-by to 
by her husband’s strong 
arm.” 

“Did Bob actually come West 
him ?” 

“For quite a distance, and assured 


with 


Mrs, Shaw afterward that he never en 
joyed a trip more—the mean thing !’’ 
“Didn't Bob help him nurse the in 


fant?” 
“Not he. When Tom asked him to 

hold it for a few minutes—it was si 

little that it could not sit up by itself 


Bob replied: ‘Really, old man, I'd like 
to help you, best in the world; bi ( 
know not used to that sort of thing 
and it would get on vy nerve it 
| 1 1 1 so th | 
hould be unfit to paint ith 
Phe idea! But Tom re be Py { 
di it don't. belt ( 
a pet dy 1 Che child 

* 1 1 
| { 
tr\ | { | up it r 
with two fin C1 


to drop off 
“Did they take a drawing-room 
“No, e one on the train 


was ta- 


very 
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ken. Tom tried to get some sympathy 
and help from theewomen in the car, 
but they looked upon him with suspi- 
cion. 

“How ?” 

“Where is the child’s mother?’ they 
asked. ‘She’s dead,’ Tom answered 
solemnly, hoping to excite their pity to 
the point of helping him nurse a while; 
but they eyed him with greater disfavor 
than ever, for he had on a crimson 
scarf !” 
“Go on! It’s awfully interesting.” 

“After three-quarters of an hour of 

i istling, and shoo- 
ing—at which the whole car was con- 
vulsed, and Bob in the seat behind near- 

oie 


ly went into spasms fom finally 


jouncing, rocking, whist 


whe 


suc 


in getting the ]{ 





treaming from his crimson forehead 
down his crimson cheeks onto his crim- 
son scarf,’ Bob said, ‘he proposed again 
that I hold the thing while he went 
back for a little ‘Sorry, old 
man; you know I can’t; but [ll go back 
with you and help you get your cigar 
lighted.’ ” 

“Was Tom grateful ?” 

“T haven't yet heard that he was, but 
they did all three go back for the 
smoke. The men in the smoker were 
quite sympathetic until Tom suggested 
their holding the child for a minute, 
when they froze immediately and began 
to tell each other j c ize stonilyv 
out at the fleeing landscape. Soon even 
the half-bliss of th was inter- 
rupted by the infant becoming most un- 
comfortably ill from the reeking fumes 
in that contracted compartment. Tom 
had to throw away Phat de- 


S11¢ Ike.’ 


1 


or 9 


e smoKke 


his cigar. 


testable Willet said: ‘Let’s take it into 
ie day-coach, Fletcher.’ As if he had 
had 1 pa 1 I kin 1 in here ! 
I don't 1 i person 1 there 
will stan ( 1 more : 1 
ferril ( t] le r tl had 
i ho 1 1 peace and 
( it t f five min 
utes So t ug the davy-coach 
How | h } ere here!’ Tom re- 
marked, with a sigh.’ 

“T know he did. Did he find a nurs: 
in the day-coach ?” 
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“Not one. At first there seemed to 
be an impression among the women 
there—due, I suppose, to Bob, but I've 
never been able to definitely convict or 
acquit him—that Tom was kidnaping 
the child from its mother; think of it! 
But after observing him for a time and 
seeing how unmistakably miserable he 
was, public opinion gradually decided 
that he had never voluntarily under- 
taken its care. When Tom thought the 
limit of a car’s patience had been 
reached, he would move on to another 
car. Mr. Willet followed from car to 
car with gleeful enjoyment of the sit- 
uation, as he watched Tom carrying the 
baby gingerly along, the most abject 
melancholy on both faces.” 

“Didn't the infant ever cheer up 
again?” 

“Bob said it cried most of the time, 
and Tom did not deny it. Finally he 
arranged for the brakeman and news- 
agent to take turns in holding the child 
for a while at five cents a minute, they 
insisting however that he stay right by 
them. His rate of payment they con- 
sidered tempting but suspicious, and 
they were afraid he would slip away 
and leave them with the baby on their 
hands.” 

“What a time he did have!” 

“Ves: but about six o'clock hope 
dawned large, for he telegraphed on 
ahead for a trained nurse to meet the 
train. “Emergency case; come prepared 
to travel; patient cannot leave train.’ 
Then he sat back and smiled for the 
first time, Bob said.” 

“That was a good idea. 

“Just like Tom; the best business 
man. you ever saw.” 

“What time did this nurse arrive?” 

“She was to meet the train at eight 





P. M. fom grew more and more 
cheerful as the hour approached, and 
even looked triumphantly at Bob sev 
eral times, the latter reported. When 
the train reached th tation at the 
scheduled hour, Tom with eager eves 
and baby in arms rushed to the vesti 


bule and scanned the platform. No 
nurse was to be seen. He inquired and 
had others inquire of the trainmen, but 
no nurse had appeared, although he 


learned that his message had been de- 
livered and one had promised to be 
there without fail. Just as the train 
was pulling away from the station, car- 
rying Tom and the baby each in an 
abject state of depression, a coupé 
drove up and they saw a woman get 
out, her nurse’s dress showing under- 
neath her long wrap; but she was too 
late.” 

“How pitiful!” 

“Wasn't it? Tom tried to stop the 
train, but could not. Even the selfish 
women in the car seemed to soften a 
little, but they did not offer to take 
charge. Bob said Tom was looking 
careworn and disheveled by this time, 
and that the only remark he made dur- 
ing the next quarter of an hour was: 
‘Women who take care of children cer- 
tainly have a hard lot!” 

“How did they live through the 
night ?” 

“Bob waited until Tom had definite- 
ly engaged a section—declining Tom’s 
offer to get the opposite section for him 
so that he could be near the baby, for 
Tom was getting sarcastic by that time 
—and then he went into another car 
for lodging.” 

“Well, the infant was not his charge.” 

“Yet he might have helped a little. 
Still it was just what was to be ex- 
pected of Bob, the selfish creature! The 
next morning Tom looked awful, Bob 
said, as if he had been on a three days’ 
Tom declared he had not slept 
an hour, and Bob said he did not hear 
of any one else in that car who had. 
One old lady was indignant because 
the conductor would not put off Tom 
and the baby at one A. M., and a testy 
old man said he was going to sue the 
| for damages, that he was much 
injured as to his nerves. <A traveling 
man remarked impersonally that they 
had got jis money under 
enses, by calling it a sleeping-car. 


“Poor Tom! Did he hear all those 


spree. 


roa 


false pre- 


’ 


things 

“Did he? Don’t vou know how Bob 
enjoyed telling him of them as soon as 
he heard each one? [Put to Tom’s great 


relief Bob finally left him about eight 


o'clock, saving: ‘I’m sorry I can’t go 
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enteric 
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Sah 


all the way with you, old man, but hope 
you will enjoy the rest of your trip.’ 
Bob told Mrs. Shaw he had intended 
to say more, but Tom seemed about 
to throw the baby at him, so he beat 
a hasty retreat.” 

“Did Mr. Fletcher get a nurse at 
last ?” 

“He telegraphed for one and she met 
the train at eleven A. \., but the ac- 
cident prevented his seeing her.” 

“Accident? Was there a wreck?” 

“No.” 

“He didn’t fall off the car?” 

“No. 

“What do you mean, Nell?” 

“T hate to tell this, Betty.” 

“Tell me, dear. What was it?” 

“Have you heard from Evelyn Van 
Dent since you have been away?” 

“No; why?” 

“She'll be sure to write you, for she 
knows how intimate we are.” 

“What has she to say?” 

“Oh, Betty, she was coming on here 
for a visit at that time, and got on 
Tom’s train that very morning.” 

“Well; did she help?” 

“Not she! The situation was too 
awkward. In fact, Tom did not recog- 
nize her when she came into the car, 
and she ignored him. ‘He did look 
disreputable,’ Bob insisted when he 
heard of it, ‘and she was quite excusa 
ble.’ But she’s been talking so.” 

“What has she been telling?” 

“Oh, Betty, I was mortified to the 
earth when I heard of it!’ 

“What, dear?” 

“T can't bear to tell even vou, Letty.” 

“Tt couldn't have been very bad. Tell 
me, dearest.” 

“My husband was arrested!” 

“Tmpossible !” 

“T thought so; but he admits it.” 

“What did he do, dear? Did they ar- 
rest the baby, too?” 

“Not the baby.” 

“Do explain.” 

“About nine o'clock in the morning 
the poor little thing was most unhappy. 
Tom had neglected to get any extra 
milk for the child, and when the train 
stopped at a station he decided that the 
infant must have some food. Accord- 
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ingly he rushed to the vestibule, learned 
from the conductor that they would 
have three minutes, and jumped off 
with the baby in his arms; Tom is full 
of energy, you know. A motherly-look- 
ing old lady from the country, with a 
placid unsuspicious countenance, Tom 
said, was bidding some one good-by as 
he reached the platform. ‘Kindly hold 
the little one a moment, madam, while 
I get it some milk,’ he said; and before 
she realized what he was doing, he 
dropped the baby into her astonished 
arms, which closed about it mechan- 
ically.” 

“Fortunate that she was there.” 

“IT don’t know that it was; wait until 
you hear the rest.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tom rushed into the eating-room, 
but there was some delay in getting a 
bottle; and by the time he had got the 
milk, the train was actually starting. It 
had moved about ten feet when he 
reached the platform, while the mother- 
ly old lady had remained at her post; 
but the movement of the train had 
brought the steps of his car just up to 
a young mother, with her baby in arms, 
who had been talking to a friend at a 
window of the day-coach ahead. Tom, 
thinking only of making his train and 
not noticing that there were two babies, 
made a dash for the moving steps; 
and seizing the nearest baby as he 
passed and crying out, “Thank you, 
madam!’ he leaped onto the moving 
train.” 

“Why, Nell!” 

“Yes, with the wrong baby! Evelyn 
said she saw it all from her window; 
that the mother ran along screaming 
frantically, and that it took two men 
to hold her and keep her from trying 
to drag herself up onto the rapidly go- 
ing train by the hand-rails at a closed 
vestibule.” 

“What an experience!” 

“Wasn't it terrible? Evelyn and the 
others who saw it were horrified, and 
at once began to remonstrate with 
Tom, who rested placid and exultant 
at having successfully accomplished his 
mission. ‘Why, man, what have you 
done? Where’s your other baby?’ Tom 
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looked bewildered and said: ‘Beg par- 
don? I don’t understand.’ ’ 

“Couldn't he sce the difference?” 

“He had not taken time to notice. 
Then they assured him that he had the 
wrong child. ‘Don’t you see for your- 
self? This baby’s face is clean, Evelyn 
said. He began to study it closely. ‘I 
believe it does look different,’ he at 
length admitted, gazing ruefully down 
at the specimen he had abducted, ‘but it 
cries just the same.’ ‘And its dres 
Evelyn pursued relentlessly, ‘is not all 


milk-stained and sootv;: it is fresh al- 





though it isn't fine.’ At that Tom ap 
peared still more anxious andr 
marked: ‘I believe it does em fresh 
er, but where’s the other? Who changed 
them?’ Then they told him how it 


happened.” 

‘What did he do?’ 

“Got excited and commanded the 
conductor to stop and back the train, 
velyn declared. The whole car was 
excited, for that matter. Tom thought 
over the state of affairs considerably 
during the next ten minutes, and com- 
menced to write a long telegram ask 
ing the county judge of the county 
where the last stop had been made to 
send on the left-over baby wit 
liable person by the next train, and 
planned to drop this one at the next 
top, with proper directions to send it 


carefully back to its mother. He had 
this business appointment, and felt that 
he himself could not’ possibly top 
on.” 


“Did he carry out his program?” 

“Ah, me, no. The train was flagged 
a few minutes later, at a little station 
near the county-seat, and a deputy shet 
iff came on board for Tom and the 
newly ac juired. 
mother was a cousin of the sheriff, and 
the telephone prevented any loss of 


time after the catastrophe. Tom told 
the dey it to take the bab that hi 
did not want | tl ie ~hims¢ 
¢ ild t 24 l 1 nt ines 
en } bse ed his 
| ‘ale 
y . he 1c] it the 
dep ther things besides 





Tom’s business, and as the officer dan- 


gled handcuffs and fingered his pistol 





he asked Tom if he had not better go 
quietly.” 

“Which Tom did?” 

“Quite promptly ; he saw it was best. 
You should hear Evelyn describe it: 
no, you shouldn't, for I’m sure she 
greatly exaggerates. In the shortest 
imaginable time Tom and the crying 
baby and their traps were all on the 
platform with the deputy, watching the 
train whisk away. Lvelyn says it was 
the only time she ever wished to be a 
man, so that she could have accompa- 
nied them; but not as a helping friend, 
[ fancy.” 

“What became of them?” 

“They waited an hour and then took 
a freight-train back to the place of the 
abduction, where apparently hundreds 
of persons had gathered to greet them. 
There was a scene, of course, when the 
mother recovered her little one and the 
grimy infant was restored to Tom. It 
seems they had preferred letting it 
sleep to attempting to freshen it and its 
attire. Then they took Tom before 
some sort of a judge; fined him heavily, 
and gave him until the next train to 
take himself and the original baby out 
of the place, saying that it should not 
become a charge upon that community. 
fom was thoroughly aroused, but noth- 
ing he 
everybody seemed indignant, except a 
crowd of jeering little boys, who fol- 


lowed him back to the station and 


o 
is 


said seemed to do any good; 


1 


cheered him as he finally boarded his 
train.” 

“So he came on as soon as he could ?” 

“Now that’s an utterly superfluous 
question, Betty.” 

“But he failed to have that desired 
business meeting ?”’ 

‘No, time w 

iatter and Tom is a persistent 

ul. He wired those men and had 
m. Then when 


Ss an important tactor 
i 


them come on to meet hi 
they got half-way and their trains met, 
they took possession of the smoker in 


[fom’s coach, baby and all, and dis- 
cussed their business at the appointed 
time, though not at the: first appointed 
place.” 

“The baby presided ?” 

“Yes, ‘Guttersnipes,’ the. men nick- 
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named him, on account of his unwashed 
appearance. Tom did not care what 
they said about the infant, so long as 
it did not cry. He would not let «the 
men smoke; but despite his efforts the 
youngster, not having the same interest 
in the proposition that its elders had, 
soon set up a yell, and finally Tom had 
to resort to the brakeman again.” 

“The baby was still alive when they 
reached home?” 

“Yes, but both it and Tom wert 
rather wilted.” 


“T can imagine. Have they recov 
ered ?” 

“They say the baby is quite normal 
now, but Tom is a changed man. ‘That 
experience was most severe. You know 
he alwavs was devoted, but absorbe: 


now he has some thought for other 
things than business outside of business 
hours.” 

“T congratulate you. Has he become 
musical yet?” 

“Not entirely; but he is making 
progress.” 

“How?” 

“In enjoying music. He got a piano- 
player soon after his return, and asked 
me to help him select the music. Ile 
has learned to enjoy some things al 
ready; he studies music with my aid 
as if it were a new steel-bridge propo- 
sition. He has possibilities.” 

“He is really making progress ?’ 

“He 


( reallv 1 though his musical 
knowledge is still a trifle crude; he is 
not yet letter-perfect. Mrs. Shaw has 
just spent ten days with us, and lhe 
asked her one evening if she did not 
think the ‘Evening Star’ the mo 
beautiful of Chopin’s Nocturn Now, 
Betty, stop smiling; let me do that.” 


“Yes, dear; what did she sav 
“*T’ve always enjoyed the “Evening 
Star,” but I am very fond of Chopin’ 
‘Nocturne in G minor.’ Still he is 
learning.” 
“Poor groom!” 
“Betty!” 
“Beg pardon; but I imagine that 


every man must sometimes, just for a 
little while, long for his old freedom; 
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and I know he must when he is being 
developed.” 

“You atrocious wretch! But, Betty, 
I imagine so, too; and I see that he is 
not always on the rack.” 

“Wise matron !” 

“And perhaps I’m adapting some- 
what myself.” 

“You? How?” 

“T have taken up the study of steel, 
make trips to the works, read up on 
1e subject, and take a trade journal. 


1 
t} 


When I don’t understand things, Tom 
explains; you should see how surprised 


and delighted he is at my taking an 


interest in his work and being intelli- 


1e manufacture 
of steel 7” 

“Why not? It is really very inter- 
esting to get in touch with business life 
and the manufacture of things, though 
of course it takes intelligence.” 

“That sounds arrogant. I suppose 
vour small talk now when you two are 
alone is all about market quotations 
and the output?” 

“No, it is not, and you are insuffer- 
able. Of course Tom does not talk 
business all the time, and I should not 
let him if he wished to do so; but he 
seems so relieved and so much freer 
from care because he can talk things 
over at home with a chum who is in- 


1 


terested and can understand.” 


“So vour hearts are grappled to- 
eether with ‘hooks of steel’ ?”’ 

‘Betty !” 

“Have vou and your Tom no other 


many: and we find more 


every dav. 





this adaptation 


“Ah, Betty 


ou don’t know anything 


about love. Tom is so fin When he 
brought me some violets last evening, 
he kissed me nderly and reverently, 
na ‘I loved you before | fully 
<new vour. beautiful pirit, dear’— 


ooking down into my eves as only 
Tom can look—‘but now, J adore you, 


Nell!” 














duke, in a series 
of regular hitchings, 
elevated his right eye- 
brow. As, futile in 
their black simulation 
of unfaded youth, the 
scanty hairs rose, the 
features of the hand- 
some woman facing him became down- 
cast. It would have been a_ hurting 
thing, to any man with an eye in his 
head for beauty or a heart in his breast 
for loveliness in dole, to see how the 
rosy, flushing eagerness paled and left 
renascent, hopeful girlhood again the 
woman, wry in her apprehension of 
fresh disappointment. 

“Lucille,” said the duke, “if my rec- 
ollection of the Scarbannon family rec- 
ords does not belie vou, you honored 
my lamented brother and his equally 
lamented wife, and this wholly la- 
mentable world, with your presence 
some twenty-five years ago. You hon- 
ored me with your society ten years la 
ter; and you withdrew your distin- 
guished patronage from my pogy hospi- 
tality when you were twenty-two. 
During these years, you have disre- 
garded many plans which I made for 
your welfare, and I have acquiesced in 
many others which you contrived for 
yourself. This new rigmarole——” 

“But, uncle,” she interjected, as if 
in desperate sally upon a heart-break- 
ing antagonist, “this is just the plan 
which will relieve you of me forever. 
Only let me show you how certain it is 
to make me independent. I know you 
will approve.” 

The eyebrow dropped, and the duke’s 





features assumed the rapt look of one 
who harkens to sweet strains. 

“Whenever [ hear your low and ca- 
denced tones,” he commented, “I de- 
plore the national tendency toward 
\merican wives and peacock shrillings. 
\nd when I wrench myself from the 
Kuterpean trance to analyze your mean- 
ing, | wish to heaven you could barter 
that vox humana stop of yours for a 
few notes of their raucous common 
sense.” The eyebrow was rising, in 
slow jerkiness. “When you were sev- 
enteen I gave Captain Ashburton my 
leave to marry you.” 

She said nothing; but two admirably 
modeled hands joined themselves, in a 
sympathy of resignation, on her knee. 

“In rapid succession,” continued the 
duke, “I offered similar opportunities 
to Colonel Helmswood——” 

“An old satyr! she interpolated, as 
one wards a familiar lunge with its 
appointed parry. 

“To Lord Trevisleigh—— 

“A young rake!” 

‘To Admiral Castlewain—— 

“A well-born boor!”" 

“To Mr. Trupp- 

“A hoor who merely occurred, and 
grew rich.” 

“Well, to the Bishop of Reckissgo- 
wan—- 

She laughed, with such a_ splendid, 
round, delicious laugh that it was al 
most a sobbing gasp, in which she 
checked herself at sight of the thin 
hairs in apogee. The duke, with the 
short barkings of an outworn patience, 
flung at her: 

“And then I had to bear the whole 
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expense of presentation and of your 
subsequent career as the Honorable 
Miss Scarbannon. Oh, madam, beyond 
question, it was an amusing thing to 
you to order gowns and move resplend- 
ent, the difficult desire of all, flaunting 
the bloom of your beauty through sea- 
son after season, while I signed checks 
to tradespeople who doubled my _ ex- 
penses.” 

“T am sure,” said his niece, with a 
constrained humility, “that I did credit 
to you and to our name.” 

“Credit! Yes, it was all credit, with 
no sign promise of ever settling. 
Good Lord of the orphans! If I drove 
one lover to—yes, to the Circean 
trough—lI herded a hundred. The Mar- 
quis of Whims, Sir Ellis LBalmondes- 
ley, Baron Flerscourt, Count  Ditti, 
MackKupper the Scotch millionaire, 
Donegan, with the best estate in Ire- 
land, Prince Rabiskoff, Mahmoud Bey 
the Turkish governor, Kio Yama of the 
Japanese Embassy, Metchdall of Aus- 
tralia——”’ 

“Yes—his grandfather was one of the 
first settlers, warden or convict, or 
something of the kind. I must acknowl- 
edge, uncle, I thought at the time vou 
were doing more than your duty; for, 
while half cf chem were asking your 
permission to speak to me, the others 
were asking mine tc speak to you.” 

“And of them all’—he might have 
been passing final sentence—‘there was 
not one who could suit your finicky 
taste.” 

“It is true.” She looked him full in 
the eye; and there was that in her gaze 
which checked the sneering — self- 
righteousness of his air. ‘There was 
not one among them who did not want 
me for the sake of the alliance with 
the Duke of Scarbannon, or for the 
glory of winning a famous belle, or for 
the proprietorship of a beauty which 
they could secure only by marriage— 
except some few poor fellows who 
loved me in the good, old-fashioned 
way and had to be rejected because I 
could not love them. Honestly, uncle” 
—she spoke with a sincerity that shore 
her words of much of their sharpness 
—“to relieve you of a burden which 
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irked you so harshly, I should have ac- 
cepted the first man among them for 
whom I could have mustered even a 
friendly tenderness. And, in the end, 
when I saw I was trying your patience 
beyond its limit, did I not undertake to 
support myself—and have I not done it, 
ever since?” 

“If you can call it supporting your- 
self when you trade on the Scarbannon 
name to sell social introductions to any 
nobody who can afford the extrava- 
gance, perhaps you have. But, when- 
ever some American lamplighter or 
canonized bond-stealer needs presenta- 
tion at Court for his gewgawed wife or 
chatterbox daughters, or when he is 
tuft-hunting on his own hook, you 
draw on me as though I were some 
limitless bank-account. And I don’t 
know how many pounds vou've collect- 
ed in the three vears of your partner- 
ship with Lady Tralves.” 

“And I don't know how many guin- 
eas you have collected from the men 
who paid me in pounds. It was a 
mutual arrangement: it was your sug- 
gestion. Do you wish me to pay you a 
commission 7” 

The duke ignored the bitterness in 
her tone as only a man of the early 
Victorian era can ignore an affront. 
Indeed, his right eve narrowed under 
tle lowering brow as had been its wont 
when, removing the monocle he wore 
in fashionable disguise of yvouth’s ex- 
cellent sight, he discerned some shrewd 
advantage to himself in any bickering. 
The glass was gone now, with the 
clarity of his vision, for in age Scar- 
bannon treasured the remnants of ap- 
pearance his vears had left him. But 
the hall-mark of his cunning was un- 
changed. 

“Considering the vears of lavish ex- 
penditure to which your perverseness 
subjected me,” he remarked, “I am free 
to say that some dividend, at least, is 
due me from the capital I so richly fur- 
nish to your social enterprises—for you 
cannot pretend that the cachet of my 
indorsement, upon your remunerative 
friends, is a dispensible asset. Prac- 
tically, this industry, as conducted by 
you and Lady Tralves, is a commercial 
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venture into which you either blackmail 
me for moral support and active aid, or 
admit me in the capacity of silent part- 
ner. The venture has had its risks; 
and I, nolens volens, have been precipi- 
tated into them. In this partnership, 
gains and should alike be 
shared.” 

The lovely face that lay open to the 
calculation of his narrowed eyes looked 
troubled, while two rounded yet deli- 
cate fingers fumbled with the clasp of 
the silver portemonnaie she wore. 


osses 
losses 


‘Very well, uncle,” she acceded. “It 


is a partnership, then, with gains and 





losses shared equally. Shall we con 
sider this settlement day 
“Oh, not to inconvenience you!” in 


} 


polite disclaimer. ‘Perhaps we should 
first determine the rate of dividend. | 
think I should be very moderate in ask- 
ing—say—ten per cent. of the net earn- 
ings, as your accounts stand to date.” 

The Honorable Miss Scarbannon 
opened the silver purse and shook it 
into her lap. A sovereign and some 
smaller pieces emerged. She selected, 
with care, three shillings, which she 
handed to tl with a square of 
paper she drew from the purse. He 
regarded the paper like a man encoun 
tering some member of a disliked 
ily. 

“This, Lucille—this—is a modiste’s 


‘Kindly remit’ 


1¢ duke 
fam- 


notice, on an account of 
three hundred pounds.” 
“Yes, uncle. The 


partnership, on settling day, 


cash assets of the 
afford you 
a dividend of three shillings, which you 
have in hand. The pressing liabilities 

the only liability—is that outstanding 
bill. I will take your check for thirty 


\ white wrath began to pale the 





Do vou dare bring me your dress- 
mak bil rain? You impert 

B he had risen, and she swerved 
to | from his desk with his check 
be in her hand 

“T have heard it said he observed, 
quiet! ‘that Scarbannon was the hard 

+ 1 


But I never 
accused ( f welching.” 
her two basi- 


est loser in England. 
knew him to be 





> turned up te 


lisk eyes; then rose and, taking the 
book, went to the desk and wrote his 
check for thirty pounds. 

“Good day, Miss Searbannon!” he 
said grimly. 

She seated herself and smiled pleas- 
antly, while she folded neatly the check 
and the bill and put them in her porte- 
monnaie. 

“You may sit, 
safed, with a little, 

“You minx 


uncle,” she vouch- 
gracious gesture. 


do you want me to or- 





der you out: Chere was something 
ilmost enacing in the 1 as well « 
the tone of the ol an 

She met him with a gaz ] 
his ¢ nN b t he poke with an Ya 
tion smooth as a rapier 

| desire ou to be se ed, sit 1: ’e0- 
ple Of our st tion observ e decencie 
of life. I came to vou to offer a busi- 


ness arrangement which 

itable to you. You tried t 
me a few pitiful pounds, and have 
yourself been mulcted. Any tradesman 
would respect the shrewdness that took 
him in. Do you wish me to go without 
affording you the opportunity to take 
secure profits, instead of sharing such 
losses as you 


have just insisted 
upon?” 
The duke’ 


] be prof- 
extort from 


now 


countenance swiftly ame- 








liorated. fle resumed his chair and 
affected a resignation to the inevitable 
of womankind. His niece, as quickly, 
beca ¢ her Cav'¢ Wl il i Sell 
Briefly, unc \Ir. Woffton, whose 
social ambition ou aided, at n r¢ 
quest, Six 1 nths ago, has consented to 
risk twenty thousand pounds in my 
venture. Over my name—over my 
name alone—we will open, in Pall Mall 
or some other excellent location, a shop 
for the sale of per tly pure milk, so 
pure that our patrons shall drink it, if 
they wish, as it is drawn from the cow. 
From morning until night, a charming 
ly pretty dairymaid, in an e 1ally 
charming ¢ e, will k our cows 
n i bit l n | nN? t ( dl ! iil 
the verv heart of London. I will it 
the nursery patronage of y personal 
friends. Within a ir, the Honorabl 
Miss Scarbannon will supply milk to 
every occupied nursery of the pecrage 





she will control the milk trade of Lon- 
don—and she will be able, out of her 
plenty, to give a dole of life, fresh from 
its fountains, to hundreds of poor little 
starvelings who are perishing all about 
us because no one remembers that they 
need food every day and not merely 
some charity chalk and water stinted 
to them once a week. 

She paused; and her gaze clouded as 
though at sight of saddening 


sole 


vision. But she seemed to put upon her- 
self a rein, such as one needs with 
those whose patience is short 

“We offer to you, uncle,” she con- 
tinued, “an advance of ten per cent. 
upon existing charges for the use of 
such grain and grazing-lands of yours 
as we shall require for our herds, the 


advanced rates being in consideration 


of our right to use the Scarbannon de 


vice as our trade device We ask of 

you that, at any time of the day which 

may suit your convenience while you 

are in London, you stop in at the dairy 
; ca 


drink a glass of our milk, pay for it, 


and so pass on The tuppences you 
pay will be returned to y it l 
of the business year, and you 





paid ten per cent. of the net profits of 








the enterprise if those net profits go 
beyond five thousand pounds. If they 
be less, we will pay you, whatever the 
profit or the loss, five hundred pounds 
for the honor of your patronage.” 

The duke exploded, with every up 
ward hitch of the sparse eyebrow 

‘MIlv stomach—my sacred, cherished 
stomach, for a contemptible five hun- 
dred pounds!" 

“You have been taking your brandy 
in for the past five years.” 

“Hay \ 3 1] Neot 1 Yar } 
me Scarbannon, wet-nut to his 
Brats! p the \larquis of Whitechapel ! 

“Scarbannon,” she retorted steadily, 
Pivinge chart to the p r and receiv- 
ing ten per cent. on his philanthroy 

. \h scarba on, he quot I 

| r ad | | ple ( 
thi : 

* “G0 rT uke! he r 
oined, “is what they will say in White 
chapel, as they used to sav of Het 


Majesty, Vict 
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“Lucille’—with a flare of quick an- 


ger—'‘these tricks of trade are not your 
own. «They are too bizarre, too Ameri- 
can, for even you to originate. There 


is about them something intimately vul- 
gar, something which could. be con- 
trived only by a cockney grocer adapt- 
ing Yankee tricks to British notions.” 
“The idea,” she fought back stanch- 
ly, “is my own—all of it, from the 
dairy in Pall Mall to the patronage 


of the nobility and the charity to the 
poor little creatures who need it so 
hunegrily. Mr. Woftton made his in- 
vestment conditional upon your open 
and definite er sement of the enter- 
prise. But eee is nothing about it 
which is less dignified than the trade 
ventures of many women of my stand- 
ing and of many men of your rank. It is 


at least honest; and its dignity depends 
purely upon its magnitude. Uncle, if I 
am not to do something desperate, 
thing of which the notoriety will 
embarrass you more than this endeavor 
to be a self-supporting dairywoman, I 
must escape from the horror of my 
present mode of life. This venture I 
could be happy in. You cannot sym- 
pathize with it; but I hunger and thirst 
for the touch and the voices of the 
babies. Oh, if I could only bring my- 
self to marry without love—if I could 
have one child of my very own! Uncle, 
[ am not pr self-willed. 1 am 
only an honest woman, longing for the 
baby hands and the that 








some 


rverse or 


baby kisses 


are every woman's right; but | am so 
little like this world which you and 
Lady Tralves create about me that, un- 


husband is the 
eladly 


less the man who is my 


man for whom I would so down 


into the cage of wretchedness, the 
touch of his hand would revolt me and 
the kisses of his lip ir me. And so 
[, the beautiful ies Scarbannon as 
vou have called me, seem born to be 
no man’s wife, and no child’s mother 
Well, then, let me be foster-mother to 
the thousands. It is a calling the queen 
her elf could \ age opt 

‘But not H ce of Scarbannon,” 
said the dudes. vith emphasis ‘This 
ends it, Lucille, [ am ever ready to 


million 


it five 


1 
eal se : 
increase my income. Pt 
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pounds annually could not requite me 
for the derision of my associates. As 
for your domestic preferences, marry 


this person Woffton. You have my 
consent.” 

“Air. Woffton,” returned his niece, 
“has not had the effrontery to ask 
me. And if he should—— She in- 


clined her lovely head toward the win- 
dow. “Why, uncle, I would rather 
marry that young man across the street, 
who has been keeping watch on the 
house ever since | entered it.” 

The duke rose, with a nimbleness 
surprising at his age. 

“Ah—ves, a very fine-looking young 
man, very fine-looking. Clerk, out on 
a holiday, no doubt.” 

“Nothing of the kind, uncle!’ 
Scarbannon exclaimed, vehement in 
protest. “You know perfectly well you 
cannot distinguish the features of any 
one at that distance. He has an un- 
mistakable air of breeding. And he is 
most discreet and considerate. He fol- 
lowed me, some months ago, for three 
weeks continually, until I went to the 
Continent. And since my return, he 
has scarcely left me out of his sight. 
3ut not once has he presumed, not 
once has he gone bevond the bounds 
of respectful, distant admiration.” 

The duke swung around upon her, 
his narrowing eve agleam with a re- 
viving hope: 

“Lucille, do not deny it; vou are in- 
terested in that young man.” 

“T am interested,” she rejoined com- 
posedly, “as I have been interested in 
many who paid me the priceless trib- 
ute of a sincere and honorable love. 
And I am the more interested in him 
because he, of all who seemed to care 
for me, has been most diffident and 
most faithful.” 

“My child’—the duke’s brisk anima 
tion gave quaint lie to the endearing 
phrase—‘‘vou have my consent. Marry 
him.” 

“Uncle’—she spoke with a little catch 
in her voice, the strangle of revolt.a 
woman feels when she is denied the 
last vestige of the regard she craves— 
“T believe, if a costermonger should 
propose to relieve you of the shadow 


Miss 


of responsibility you feel for me, you 
would reiterate: “You have my 
sent.’ ” 

Scarbannon observed her thoughtful- 
ly, silently, for an instant; and the eye- 
brow eloquently rose. 

“H’m!” he muttered, in grave con- 
sideration; then indulgently: “Well, 
Lucille, whenever you are _ pre- 
pared——”’ 

She hurried past him, her lips twitch- 
ing and the lids fluttering over her 
great eyes, to shut back the tears. 


con- 


Lady Tralves laid on the desk, be- 
side the duke’s indorsed to tl 
modiste, an envelope from which a 
Bank of England note, studiously ex- 
posed, showed the denomination of one 
thousand pounds. With it, she laid a 
card, bearing the name, Edwin Hille- 


check 1¢ 


gas. 

“And, Lucille,” she urged, “as soon 
as you can get the smaller notes, do 
let me have my four hundred. I am 
wild for money.” 

Miss Scarbannon began to laugh; 
stopped, choked a little, and began to 
cry; stopped again, and laughed more 
heartily than before; choked, and tried 
to laugh and cry at the same time. 
Lady Tralves, calmly efficient, closed 
the door tightly, took her case of hys- 
teria into vigorous control and, at the 


first brief interval, shot in the an- 
nouncement : 

“He is waiting, in the drawing- 
room.” 

Miss Secarbannon laughed, choked; 


cried, choked; gasped, subsided into 
sobs; sat silent for a moment, and de- 
manded, with all proper irritation : 

“Who is waiting—and for what?" 

“This Mr. Hillegas—for his intro- 
duction. He came a few moments after 
your return.” 

Miss Scarbannon picked up the en- 
velope with its protruding treasure, and 
handed it to Lady Tralves. 

“Give it to him,” she said contempt- 
uously. ‘And tell him to go away.” 

Lady Tralves became very white at 
the lips; and the hand that held the 
envelope trembled. But she spoke with 





a sternness which gained authority from 
her tall and bony figure :® 

“T cannot permit any more of this 
nonsense, Lucille. You are wearing 
out my very soul with your hysteria 
and rebellions. Has the duke consent- 
ed, that you are so eager to dispense 
with me?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Scarbannon 
bitterly. “He has consented to my 
marriage with the first costermonger | 
can engage to fling me down-stairs of 
a Saturday night. Oh, the shame of 
such a relative! Harriet’—her eyes 
cominenced to glow with the heat of 
her revolt—"the duke will not hear of 
my dairy; and Mr. Woffton will not 
risk one of his tinned-meat pennies 
without him. I think my uncle is the 
most short-sighted, as well as the mean- 
est peer in the United Kingdom. I am 
utterly without resources, for | am only 
now sending to my modiste, on account, 
thirtv pounds I could not refrain from 
extracting from him, if only for the 
joy of playing Portia to his check-book. 
But I am done with this ignominy of 
ours. I shall secure some employment. 
If it pay me no more than ten shillings 
per week, I shall recover my self-re- 
spect.” 

“You can recover your self-respect 
much more effectively next than 
you can to-day, Lucille,” observed Lady 


veek 


Tralves, with a prosiness in her voice 
that was like a dash of cold water. 
“Your three vears of touting for our 
nouveaux riches can be far more ef 


with bank-notes 
Have we ever had the 


fectively expunged 
than with rags. 


chance at such a killing as this Mr. 
Hillegas promises? The man appears 
to be helpless without us. He is an 
American connected with vast corpor 
ate interests, evidently as wholly lack- 
ing in influences here as he is over- 
whelmed with wealth. I had no oppor- 
tunity this morning, with vou in such 
haste to be gone, to explain fully. But 


the instant I saw him, last 
that he must have been planning 


long time. His 





ourse for a long, 
insistence 
with 


his reticence 


that he desired only to speak 
vou, his anxiety when [| held off, 
as to his mission, his im- 
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mediate doubling of his offer of five 
hundred pounds for the introduction, 
his declaration that he would pay no 
more than a thousand—every one of 
these things shows that he has com- 
pleted an investigation of our relations 
with each other and of our social re- 
sources, such as these Yankees make 
when they contemplate some immense 
undertaking. Lucille, it is not a thou- 
sand pounds you are bidding me return 
to the person in the drawing-room. It 


is ten thousand—twenty thousand 
pounds. He is not trving to obtain a 


social footing. He has some huge, se- 
cret trade undertaking for which the 
assistance of Scarbannon is an essen- 
tial. His thousand pounds is merely 
my preliminary douceur. There will 
be twenty thousand offered to you, a 
hundred thousand to the duke and his 
powerful friends. With your two-thirds 
invested at only three per cent., you 
will have an income which will insure 
you against want. Shall I tell him to 
go away, Lucille?” 

Her tones had sunk until they were 
almost pleading. The girl opposite 
looked at her pityingly, as she replied: 

“Harriet—I—I am afraid I cannot 
make you understand: and it is so hard 
for me to be firm—so hard! I know 
what a godsend eight thousand pounds 
would be to you, just now -I know 
what twelve thousand would be to me. 
And I believe vour surmise is justified. 
But oh, if you could feel the sensation 
of restored, honorable pride which | 
have enjoved during this short hour 
after my resolve to end our connection, 
you would acquit me of heartlessness 
and ingratitude. I do owe you much, 


for your protection was a very vital 
thing to me when my uncle’s parsimony 
made life under his roof no longer en- 
durable; and this means of livelihood, 


afforded me, was at 
best vou had to give, however 


which 
least the 


you lave 


largely I have contributed to our suc- 
cess, But, Harriet, henceforth, the 
Honorable Miss Scarbannon will bear 
the modest prefix, to which her birth 
entitles her, in literal worthiness. You 


can tell this American promoter to take 
his money and go away.” 
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Lady Tralves put the envelope back 
on the desk, and rose. 

“T shall tell him, Lucille, that you 
will be with us shortly. As soon,” she 
added, “as you can bathe your eyes 
and let them do justice to you.” 

“Lady Tralves!” 
Scarbannon. 

“Miss Scarbannon,” rejoined Lady 
Tralves, “all that | have said regard- 
ing the commercial aspects of this in- 
troduction is, | am convinced, correct. 
But I am prepared, as your friend and 
as your protectress, to assume the re- 


exclaimed Miss 


sponsibility of the introduction purely 
for its social feature and if, after- 
ward, u tell me my a n has been 
displeasing to you, | will hold 1 elf 
accountable.” 

“Then, Harriet, it is some one 

“It is some one of whom I know no 


more tl vou. Yet I think vou will 
not regret the quarter of an hour for 
which he stipulated.” 


] 


with which the curiosity — she 
aroused drove her rebel to the mirror. 
She debated at the door, and risked a 
return and the appeal of her hand on 
Lucille’s arm: 

“Oh, my dear,” she implored, “if this 
is to be the last, for my sake don't let 
it be a shilling lower than twenty thou- 
sand!” 


Lady Tralves smiled at the vivacity 
, 


] 


“You are deceiving me! It is alto- 
gether mercenary, then!” 


But Lady Tralves was already be- 


yond the threshold: and, through th« 
carefully opened doors a little late 
Lucille could hear her emphatically up 
raised voice 

“Mi Scarbannon be h 
rect! 

Even until La | a 
transparent excus | Scarba S 
cheeks ret ed the cd h which 
mantle ‘ it | r. Ih is 

1 flu t 

had pl 1 tl 
fortieth ar ep the ad 
mired phrase, “an azalea pink.” Dé 


butantes who blushed to an azalea pink 
under the frankly appreci: 





of rovalty, even in tl low davs of 





gray-bearded princedom, were esteemed 
more highly than those who won the 
more florid tributes of blush-rose and 
lily pale, which were also in the royal 
repertoire. 


The azal 


ea tint was slow to fade, 
even while Miss Scarbannon’s mind 
was doubly occupied with making con- 
versation and with observing, at near 
vantage, the rare contrast between fea- 
tures that evidenced the full maturity 
of an unusually keen mind and an ex 
ceptionally resolute will, and the ex- 





pression of V« uthtful candor and an 
eagel ( I ( { rvals 
lated t the ( n 
] a \ 
( © OF l ( | | ( 
iene en i] wa 
beneath | unobt ive repre l, an 
ent, Pp nate un toc 4 l 
ure in mere ¢ tel which n ie her 
wonder whethet 1 realit he could be 
older than she 
\nd their tal It was of places— 
of Dieppe, of Cairo, of the Riviera, of 
Carlsbad—of anvthing under the sun 


except of the purpose of his interview. 
It appeared that he had visited nearly 
every spot on the continent which had 
held Lucille and the gay, erratic party 
of travelers whose guest she had been; 
and some chance had always brought 
him after their departurs 

\s the time passed, he glanced at 





the clock bevond her; and he appeared 
ieved and appalled as he noted 
the passage of the minutes. is agxiety 
affected her. Would he never cease po- 
lite conversation, and bring his cour- 
age, and his errand he point: 
Seemin neve a, 3 on 
her ea \ 
I | Cc 1 s¢ 
[ h ( { he 
nd, “i Lady [ral oO re 
tut | m 
than] ‘ 
| ( ‘al 
CC 1 { ot ce 
Da mr h 
fe | 1 ( nd of his utterly 
purposel interview with herself held 
her curiosity in thrall. And the abun- 
dant decisivene of his. character, 





cee 








which showed in every movement of 
his lean, strong body and in every line 
of his clean, strong countenance, with 
the boyish, ingenuous frankness that 
greeted her in every glance of his eye— 
how could she reconcile them with such 
a timid vacillation as some yokel might 
show in applying for the renewal of his 
leasehold? ‘The aftair, she felt, verged 
on farce; she had an uneasy sense of 
being the object of some queer caprice 
or humor. It was like her to resume 
her chair, and say quietly : 


“Do not go, vet. You have some- 
thing more to say to me, have you 
not?” 

a thin ‘ ( | ce 
if you permit me, to thank you for your 
indulgence even more than | can thanl 
Lady Tralves for her kindness in let- 


ting me enjoy it. 
trespassing. | should tell 
Tralves has granted me only 


of an hour.” 


Ile stood, awaiting her leave to de- 
part. But Lucille was in no mood to 
remain mystified. Ther as a tinge 
of grave imperiousness in her voice as 
she bade him sit; and there was a dig- 


nified protest in her tones, as she ad- 
ded: 
“Mr. Hillegas, I have met man 
Americans. I cannot say that | have 
been obtuse in the presence of the elu- 
sive American joke. Nor can [ recon- 
cile your appearance or your breeding 
with the belief that vou presume to 
perpetrate upon me some witticism I 
fail to appreciate.” 

“Oh, Miss Scarbannon! 

The note of acute distress in his hur- 
ried disclaimer was convincing enough. 
It left her all the more mvstified. She 


erasped the nettling situation boldly: 
“Well, then, i 
know all the 


it vou wish | 





imstances attending 


vour visit. I have seen vou, watching 
me surreptitiously, for weeks and 
months past. I have seen a Bank of 
England note, for one thousand pounds, 
which you paid to Lad Cralves fo 


thi brit a i!) nsequent chat w ith me. 
Now, what is it vou wish to sav?” 

For a space, the visitor remained si- 
lent. Then: 
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“Since Lady Tralves has chosen to 
inform you of the inducement which 
persuaded her to aid me, I can only 
acknowledge that the interview you 
have granted, Miss Scarbannon, was 
obtained upon a purely business basis. 
For one thousand pounds, I was to be 
introduced to you and permitted to 
speak with you for a few moments. 
The agreement—one, I believe, not un- 
usual in England at present—has been 
carried out. So far from presuming 
upon your goodness to me, I expect to 
claim no future recognition of the ac- 
quaintance which, brief as it is, lays 
me under deep obligation to Lady 
Tralves.”’ 





Lucille contemplated, with a silent 
despair, this amazing obstinacy in diffi- 
dence. She cast about, among her men- 
tal resources, for the instrument which 
should pierce this punctiliousness of 
trade. She found it—and with it used 
one of her blinding smiles, enhanced 
with just a hint of that azalea flush 
which so pleased her king and ravished 
his faithful subjects. 

“Mr. Hillegas,” she told him, “let 
your bargain with Lady Tralves retire 
to the limbo of mean trade. Let our 
acquaintance commence anew, upon the 
social ground alone. It is really a 
pleasure for me to know vou, as it is 
really now a pain to be in ignorance of 
your reasons for wishing to speak with 
me. Whatever they are, I have the 
right to know them; whatever thev are, 
[I give you the right to tell me.” 

Her visitor seemed to struggle with 
a temptation, and barely to overcome it. 

“No, no, Aliss Scarbannon!” he ex 
claimed. “You do not understand. | 
cannot take advantage of a generosity 
which, by its very greatness, forbids its 


abuse. Please let me go. Rest satis- 
fied that you have already given a 
charity to a man whose impertinence 
warrants your rebuke.” 

But Lucille onl 


the eyes, while she said, 
persuasive voice 

“Tell me, now.” 

The boy—the eager, impetuous, pas- 
sionate boy in him—leaped into domi- 
nant life. Ile looked the heir of the 
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whole, young continent that gave him 
birth—as though he were, incarnate, its 
genius of longing and aspiration. 
“Ah, forgive me, then!” he said to 
her. “But I came to Europe as many 
Americans come—without — introduc- 
tions, with nothing more than the let- 
ters of credit that are so easy to pro- 
cure when one has the mere money. 
And I asked nothing of this Old World 
except that it let me gaze upon it for 
a modest summer—until | must go 
back to my work with the memories it 
should give. One night, as | passed on 
foot along the streets, living a hundred 
lives in every flying minute, I came 
upon some splendid reception, where the 
guests, as they entered, were stared at 
by scores of London's envious poor. It 
was the house of Lady Terne. I joined 
the poor. I contributed my stare and 
—let me confess it—my modest mite of 
envy. And then, you came. Oh, if you 
could know the joy and the anguish 
that sprang, twined, in my breast at 
sight of you, you would not feel anger 
at this presumption of mine; you would 
condone the insolence that has dogged 
you everywhere, while ‘you were in 
London, from that might until to-day; 
you would not resent. that long pursuit 
all over the Continent, made in the vain 
hope that, by a happy chance, | might 
sit near you at some theater or walk 
past you on some boulevard, and pun- 
ished with never a glimpse of your dear 


face. I learned everything the world 
of chance can tell of you to discreet 
questioning. I learned your rank; | 


learned how all [England rated your 
marvelous beauty: I learned of the 
scores who, whatever their position or 
their wealth, were not found worthy of 
your love. It would have been mad- 
ness for me to think of winning you. 
But I knew that, for all my life to come, 
I must live upon the sweet remembrance 
of your face. At length, when my 
work at home called upon me impera- 
tively to return, | engaged my cabin. 
And only then, at almost the last hour, 
did I learn that Lady Tralves might 
consent to let me bear away the mem- 
ory of your voice and, perhaps, the 
touch of vour hand. 


“Can you forgive me for profaning 
you by the bargain I made with her?” 
But there was no reply; and he said: 
“Don’t try; I have no claim upon your 
magnanimity. But, oh, if ever you 
should feel that life has betrayed you, 
if ever sorrow or disappointment come 
to you, you can know that to one other 
human creature you have given an 
eternal happiness, and an_ inspiration 
that can die only with the man it 
blesses.” 

The heart of Lucille Scarbannon, 
and the soul of Lucille Searbannon, dur- 
ing the rushing on of this love, that 
seemed to envelop her in a flame which 
she could not choose to escape, had 
waged a sudden, desperate conflict. 
After her years of adulation, after her 
disregard of the love of men, after her 
own yearnings and her whole, intimate 
analysis of the love she desired and 
would expect to give, she was conscious 
only of one brief ecstasy of joy, and of 
the swift, poignant suffering which told 
her she must forego it. Where other 
women reach the heights of love after 
years of devotion, Lucille, at the in- 
stant of its birth, beheld herself 
pledged to the chill, yet lofty, heritage 
of abnegation. Once, only once, she 
glanced at him, after he ceased speak- 
ing. But he saw that her eyes were 
brimmed with tears; and he saw that 
her curved, pertfe cl lips were tense in 
the misery of her self-restraint. 

“Tt costs me very dearly 
ly!" she said to him. “But you are not 
the man a woman of my kind can al- 
low to ruin his career, his happiness 
and, it may be, the happiness of others. 
The man who loves as you love now, 
as you can love in the future, has tiv 
right to possess the reality for his ideal. 
You do not love me; you love a daze of 
your vision that surprised you one sum- 
mer night in your chosen city of en- 
chantment. Let me, in justice to this 
beautiful love of yours, tell you the 
truth of the wretched thing its splendor 
aureoles with so blinding a radiance. I 
am the penniless niece of the most pe- 
nurious, contemptible peer in England. 
For three years I have been the vilely 
mercenary partner of Lady Tralves in 
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the vulgar trade of selling introductions, 
such as this which you have so shamed- 
ly bought, to persons whom I despise 
almost as much as I can respect you. 
The money I gain is partly wasted in 
maintaining the illusion—which de- 
ceives only the omniscient journalists 
who chronicle'my social activities—that 
the Duke of Scarbannon approves of 
my independence by supporting me; and 
it is partly filched from me by women 
who make their bridge-tables a pretext 
for procuring their tithes—their price 
for accepting the introductions. The 
very Bank of England note you paid to 
Lady Tralves lies now upon my desk, 
awaiting conversion into currency 
which we two harpies can divide. And 
I should take the larger share, for I, 
not Lady Tralves, am the real pawn- 
broker of the hospitality of my friends. 
1 am the sportsman in this ignoble 
poaching upon decency; she is merely 
the flusher of my game. Not three 
hours have elapsed since my uncle re- 
fused to approve of the milk shop I 
planned as an avenue to freedom from 
my degradation. Not half an hour has 
passed since, having achieved the reso- 
lution that 1 would take employment as 
a housemaid, if need be, to regain my 
self-respx ct, | broke it like a bonbon to 
admit you to my acquaintance, But this 
interview, on this ground, shall be the 
end. I shall return to you my share of 
your fee: grotesque as the situation is, | 
ceive Lady Tralves the four hun 
dred pounds to which her part in the 
pitiful transaction entitles her.” 

She put a hand, in cruel pressure, 
upon the round bosom that had begun 
to heave more quickly 

“Return to America, Mr. Hillegas,” 


1 


91111c¢ 
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she said, an almost maternal softness in 
her tone. “Go back and—and’’—the 
denting pressure of her hand and her 
averted, downeast look told a little of 
the penalty she paid for the brave words 
—“and learn the contempt a man such 
as vou should feel for the woman who 
could make a trade of transactions you 
know profane her.” 

While she was speaking, his flush of 
youth had withdrawn itself from his 
countenance. The man who regarded 

6 


her now wore the gravity of a judge— 
a quiet, calm balance of thought such 
as one holds who weighs without bias, 
justly. The new depth and positiveness 
of his tones impelled her to a swift 
glance at him, to make sure he could 
be the ardent boy of a moment earlier. 
“Miss Searbannon,” he told her, “I 
have studied and practised the profes- 
sion of law for ten years in a great 
city, Philadelphia, where there is much 
evil, much chicanery, and much crime— 
as there is in every place where men 
assemble, in my world and in yours. I 
do not know what circumstances have 
constrained you to a business which 
you—you dislike. But if ever I have 
known any woman whom [| could honor, 
your scruples and your resolve—your 
very humiliation of your proud, sensi- 
tive, generous spirit in this confession 
you make for my welfare—are all that 
could be needed to command the respect 
of the most upright among men.” 
“Oh!” she cried. “Can you not see 
beyond the glowing spectrum of me 


that dazzles your discernment? You 
must accept your disillusion! Think of 
it. You, a man entering upon your 


manhood’s prime, have by some miracle 
of virtue and of soul preserved the 
fresh delicacy, the sublime impressions, 
of youth. And this—ah’—it was a 
moan of renunciation with which she 
breathed it—‘is first love. Help me 
crush it, for your older self’s happi- 
ness. Help me free you from that ob- 
session of fond memories which all hu- 
manity seems to cherish and to mourn. 
You, in your great country of oppor- 
tunity, with your vast wealth, have no 
right to maim your spirit—I dare not 
let you leave me crippled in your very 
soul—at the outset of your career.” 

“My wealth—my vast wealth?” He 
smiled at her questioningly. 

“Why, yes! You fling away a thou 
sand pounds for a word and a glance 
it is only the uncountable wealth of the 
\merican which can be so lavish in 
caprice.”’ 

The low laugh that answered her 
told again of the boy, amused at some 
quaint error. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I can’t guess 
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where Lady Tralves could have been 
so misinformed. I referred her only 
to our consul-general and the London 
correspondents of my bank, for I have 
no acquaintance here that she would 
recognize.” tle turned grave again. 
“[ must acquit myself of false pretense. 
I am a lawyer, of a family which, here, 
you would term middle class, although 
it harks back to the Revolution, our 
anno domini of respectability. iw J 
should become wealthy, or distinguished 
in my profession, and chose to urge my 
claims, I suppose the modest name of 


Hillegas would bear the usual phoeni: 
ike revival. But I have been fortunate, 
as yet, merely in that my preceptor, an 
old man who is famous as a corporation 
counsel, took a liking to me. Two year 
ago, while the husk fom ( 
were still dry in mv mouth, he offer 


me a partnership based upon a small 
share of his immense earnings 
burden of his work was beyond his 
strength. And he undertook to transi 
to me gradually his whole great prac 
tise if I should justify his estimate of 
my powers. ‘Trifling as my income i 
proportionately, under our agreement, | 
ds. W | 
him I longed to do my E 
[ was still young enough to enjoy it, the 
dear old fellow bade me go ahead, and 
rectify for the pair of us the mistake 
he had made in refraining when he wa 
young. \nd so, Ll came—and_ have 
stayed until the very last hour I dari 
steal from his old age without rank in 
gratitude. Ah, Miss Scarbannon”’—hi 
laugh was a good thing to hear in that 
sordid air—'] 

magnate, no heir to fortune. Il am onl 
vour latest American impostor, returt 


saved some few thousat 


am no plutocrat, no trust 


ing to his briefs, his modest earning 


and his big ambitions, with barel 
enough cash to rent a fresh suite of 
apartments and subsist 

more.” 


f 


Lucille Scarbannon trembled. eve 
lightly ; and. thi ( her b | 
eemed to separat ar that ca ( 
tensely, haltedly, from her lip 


“Do you—do you—mean to tell me 
that, solely to hear my voice, merely to 


speak with me for a few moments face 


to face, you have given practically every 
penny you have in the world—that you 
have beggared yourself to burn my fea- 
tures into your heart forever?” 

“Oh,” he rejoined lightly, “that’s 
nothing. I can soon earn more.” 

But, in her fixed, intent gaze, in the 
mere eager parting of her asking lips, 
there was a summons which was an un- 
spoken behest. He responded to it, 
after his kind, with an instant change 
from the lightness of his enduring youth 

the intense passion of the man: 


“Good God, girl, don’t you know I 
eo. oe ‘ : ‘ 1 1 
i Nave I yr al ur teet m Dor 





my soul, my life and every hope 
of life eatt f i kind Kk out of 
r dear ev« 
She « not WW him. She 
e, un l for the up 
\\ t her emotion was breal 
ers of her whole existence 





face it and meet it, brave- 





But she swayed toward 
ide; and, as his 


anxious arm touched her, she drooped 


as he came to her side 





upon his shoulder Yo lover whose 
ins ran red with the blood of hu- 

manity could have foresworn the near 

temptation. Ile held 

instant, close 


her to him, for an 
warm contact 


ned, fl werlike, 





Now what,” asked Miss Scarban 
non, in worried recollection, “will the 
duke, my uncle, say?” 

Mr. Hillegas moved his happy cheek 
from hers and showed her the face of a 
dismayed boy. 

“Oh!” he demanded, his eves wid 
in apprehension. “Do we have to ask 


the duke 





Lucille, in the solemn silence that fell 
lau |. lor the first time that da 
her laugh had the clear, care-free t 
of a girl 


“Why, no, dearest,” she told him, 
while a little, fortunate smile lingered 
in delicious enjoyment of her reddened 
] 
i 


lips. “He gave his consent this morn- 


ing.” 
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I other evening I 
was dining comforta- 
bly at a New York 


club with an inveter- 





we were amusing our- 
selves by comparing 
notes as to the most 
terrible tragedies which had ever be 
fallen us at the bridge-table. I began 
by narrating to him the horrors of an 
Inglish house-party which I had un- 
illingly gone to, and where, for three 
evenings, I had played double dummy, 
for farthing points, with a deaf hostess 
to the accompaniment of a full Hun- 
garian band. I also mentioned a sad- 
dening and memorable game which I 
had plaved very late at night—at a 
Newport house, and in which the four 
twos were removed from the pack and 
kers inserted in their places. 

My dear boy,” said my friend, th 
fiend, “your stories are as mild as a 
night in June. Prepare yourself for a 
tragedy more terrifying than any tale 
| 





vy Poe! 

‘It wa he continue “at the Hotel 
Splendide-Royale in Aix-les-Bains, 1 
Was pla ) twenty-cent 1p 
1 whic S 1st di ubl 
limit. I had lost six conse 
bet I had cut, each r bet 
pee irly malevolent-looking 
who h reputauion ecards which 


° here he had 
a somewhat unpleas- 
al. He was a crafty 
aver and I had con- 

| like to him. To 








make matters worse, he had_ twice 
doubled my make of hearts and had 


twice scored up the game as a conse- 
quence. I contained my feeling of an- 
tipathy as best I could and bided my 
‘Finally—it was hideously late and 
the card-room waiter was snoring in 
the service-closet- my) time for revenge 
arrived. It was my deal, and I saw at 
a glance that I had dealt myself an 
enormous hand. I could hardly believe 
‘ . I held nine spades with the 
four top honors, the bare ace of clubs, 
the bare ace of hearts and the king and 
queen of diamonds. Here was a cer- 
tainty of eleven tricks at no trumps, 
and very possibly twelve or thirteen. 
I looked at the Spaniard, whose turn it 
was to lead, and smiled exultantly. 
“*No trumps, I ‘said, the triumph 
quite perceptible in my voice. Quick 
as a flash the Spaniard had doubled— 
and quick as another I had redoubled. 
“When, however, he had jacked it up 
to 96 a trick, I hesitated, but of course 
went at him again with 192. ‘Ah, ha!’ 
I said to myself. ‘Mr. Bird of ill-omen, 


my eves 


you are my prey, my chosen victim for 
the sacrifice.’ 


‘The price per trick had soon sailed 
up to 1,536, and I ventured to look at 
my partner... Ile was chalky white 


about the lls and his eyes seemed to 


_ a be As reall ‘ an Ty - 
stare idiotically into space Flis expres- 
i mpted me to say ‘Enough.’ 





ly I had a terrible feeling of 
alarm. Had I mistaken the queen of 
diamonds for the queen of hearts? If 
so, my king of diamonds was bare and 
the mysterious Spaniard might run off 


twelve diamond tricks before I could 
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say ‘Jack Robinson.’ With a sinking 
heart I looked at my hand again—all 
was well! The queen was surely a dia- 
mond. [ looked at the olive-skinned 
gentleman from Spain and begged him 
to lead a card. I felt a great joy well- 
ing up within me. Revenge—soo-eet re- 
venge. 

“At this moment the Spaniard led a 
card and I looked at it nervously. As 
soon as my eyes beheld it my _ heart 
seemed to stop beating. He had opened 
the ace of a strange green suit, a suit 
which I had never seen before, a suit 
all covered with mysterious figures and 
symbols. I felt strangely giddy, but dis 
carded a low spade. I looked at my 
partner who was the pictur? of despair. 
He said, mechanically and as though 
life had lost its beauty for him, ‘Having 
no hyppogryphs?’ to which icy inquiry 
I answered in a strange whisper, ‘No 
gryppolyphs.’ 

“The Spaniard followed with another 
green card, a king, this time, and again 
[ played one of my beautiful spades. 
The leader smiled a mahogany smile 
and proceeded to run off his entire suit 
of thirteen green cards. He then pro- 
ceeded to score up a grand slam, the 
game, and a rubber of 10,450 points or 
$2,090. I felt my brain reeling, and 
then and there fainted away with my 
head on the card-table. Soon, however, 
I thought I felt the Spaniard tugging 
at my coat-sleeve. My anger at this 
was beyond all bounds. I opened my 
eyes, prepared to strike the crafty for- 
eigner in his wicked face, and saw— 
my servant standing by my bed with 
my breakfast-tray in his hands and my 
bath-robe on his arm.” 

The gentleman who narrated this ter- 
rible nightmare to me is an exceedingly 
good player, but he has a very great 
fault and one that is a. common one 
among many good players. In most re 
spects his game is without a flaw, but he 
has an insane desire to “steal” tricks, 
that is—by craft, by waiting, by double 
finesses, by silly leads, and by false- 


carding, he sometimes gains a tric 
two. His joy when such tactics suc 
ceed is so great that he manages to lose 
sight of the countless tricks he has, in 


“kk or 


the meantime, lost by such Macchiavel- 
lian wiles. 1 once ventured to express 
to him my disapprobation of this style 
of play. My remark nettled him 
greatly. 

“Look here,” he said, “Mr. Dalton re- 
cently contributed to the Strand Maga- 
sine a very enlightening article on the 
absurd blunders which he had seen at 
the bridge-table, during his long career 
as a player. Now, why don’t you write 
an article for AINSLEE’s on the blunders 
which you yourself have committed at 
the game? No one that I know is bet- 
ter qualified to write about bad bridge 
than you are, and, just think of it, you 
could go on writing the articles for 
years.” Now, I freely admit that I 
rarely play an evening without ma- 
king blunders—that is a part of the fun 
of bridge—but I consider that the 
straight and normal game will win more 
tricks, in the long run, than the meth- 
ods employed by my cunning friend. 

I may say that this “cunning” game 
is unfortunately beginning to prevail 
wherever bridge is played. I have re- 
cently returned from Paris, where I 
played a great deal and where the 
standard of play is very high, but the 
French have gone very far wrong, it 
scems to me, in deviating from a sensi- 
ble adherence to rules and indulging 
in a fantastic and irregular method of 
play. 

lor instance, in Paris to-day, the best 
players do not open the fourth best 
card of their long suit. They insist 
that it gives altogether too much val- 
uable information to their adversaries 
\gain they will play the 


‘hing honors, 


lowest of 


tou instead of the highest; 
they open short suits; they declare gam- 
blers’ makes and switch suits in aon 


trump declaration with a rapidity w 
is not only terrifying but costly. 

I ventured to remark to my dinner 
companion that I thought his game, 
like that played in Paris, wi i 


1 
S a losing 


“Not at all,” he said. “I am certain 
that [ win by it.” 

Curiously enough, that very evening, 
we sat down at the table, and he lost 
a very costly rubber for me by what 
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might be described as “overcleverness.” 
I will quote the hand here, as it is a 
fair sample of the misguided ingenuity 
of many good players. I have seen 
many, many hands butchered in much 
the same way. 

Ile and I were 24 and our adversaries 
were 8 on the rubber game. He had 
dealt and left it to me, and I had de- 
clared hearts. *The hands were as fol- 
lows: 

Dealer.—g, 8, 4, hearts; king, jack, 
4, diamonds; ace, jack, 10, spades; 10, 
9, 8, 6, clubs. 

Dummy.—-A\ce, jack, 10, 5, 3, hearts; 
Q, 3, 2. diamonds; queen, 9, spades ; 
ace, jack, 73 clubs. 

LLeader.- 6, 2, hearts; ace, queen, 
10, diamonds; king, 8, 7, 3, 2, spades; 
3, 2, Chids. 

Third hand.—Wing, queen, hearts ; 
8, 7, 6, 5, diamonds; 6, 5, 4, spades; 
king, queen, 5, 4, clubs. 

The leader opened with the three of 
clubs; dummy played the seven; thir« 
hand held the trick with the queen, and 
the dealer followed with the six. The 
dealer carefully studied the hand and 
immediately conceived two very wrong 
notions about it. First, that the leader 
had opened a club suit of four or five 
cards with an honor, and, second, that, 
as there were two double finesses in 
the hand—in hearts and = clubs—he 
would try them both, and, as he after- 
ward expressed it, “make a killing.” 

\s a matter of fact, there is but one 
way, at a score of 24, of playing this 
hand. Dummy should at once play the 
ace of clubs, and follow it with the ace 
and another heart. One trick is all 
that is needed to win the rubber, and 
this method of play is practically certain 
to win it, unless the cards are phenom- 
enally distributed. In this particular 
case he could have made the necessary 
trick very comfortably and won our 
match, but he was so entranced by the 
two double finesses that he actually suc- 
eceded in losing three odd tricks, the 
game, and the rubber. His play, or mis- 
play of the hand was as follows—the 
underlined card wins the trick: 

Trick 2.—8 of diamonds, 4, ten, 2. 


Trick 3.—2 of clubs, jack, king, 8. 
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The dealer, it may be noted, was still 
laboring under the delusion that the 
leader had opened a five-card club suit 
to the king, which would mark third 
hand with no more clubs, so he, for the 
second time, refused to part with dum- 
my’s ace. At this point, third hand 
could have given the ‘eader a ruff in 
clubs, but dummy’s weak diamonds at- 
tracted him and he accordingly played 
up to this weakness. 

Trick 4.—7 of diamonds, king, ace, 3. 

The leader was now in an awkward 
position. He did not like to lead away 
from his king of spades, as, by sitting 
still, he must, sooner or later make a 
spade trick, so he ventured his highest 
heart. 

Trick 5.—7 of hearts, 3, king, 4. 

The dealer, hypnotized by the double 
finesse in hearts and growing more and 
more cunning as the hand progressed, 
played a low heart instead of his ace. 
Third hand, of course, false-carded with 
the king of hearts and, seeing a good 
chance to lead the spades up to dummy’s 
comparative weakness, played the six of 
spades. The dealer, hoping that, as 
every suit had gone wrong, he might 
make two tricks in the spade suit, al- 
lowed the trick to run up to the queen. 

Trick 6.—6 of spades, 10, king, 9. 

The leader could now see that, if the 
queen of diamonds was not ruffed, the 
game was saved, and he accordingly 
promptly played it. 

Trick 7.—Queen of diamonds, 9, 5, 
jack. 

The game having been saved, the 
leader could now afford a “fancy” play, 
and somehow guessing that his partner’s 
king of hearts had been a false card, he 
risked another lead of trumps. 

Trick 8.—6 of hearts, 5, queen, 7. 

The dealer, fooled by third hand's 
having taken the first trump trick with 
the king, and placing the queen with the 
leader, again stumbled into the trap. 
Third hand now led a club, as he was 
almost certain that the leader had an- 
other trump. 

Trick 9.—5 of clubs, 9, two of 
hearts, ace of clubs. 

After this the dealer’s cards were, of 
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My part- 


course, good upon the board. 
ner had played badly four times—twice 
in not playing the ace of hearts and 
twice in refusing to part with the ace 


of clubs. Here was a fine example of 
a hand being ruined by wily playing. 
In speaking of wily players and the 
crafty game now played so generally 
abroad, I venture the assertion that the 
wiliest card-players in the world are 
the Armenians. 

An experience which befell a friend 
of mine—Count P.—in Paris, will 
bear out my somewhat sweeping 
tion. He met, at the Railroad Club in 
Paris, a very likable and talented 
Armenian with whom he struck up 
quite a friendship, and who, 
veloped, was a very fair bridge-player 
After playing with him on one or two 
occasions and indi 


assel 


young 


ing 
able partner, he was delighted to re- 
ceive an invitation from him to dine at 
his house on the Avenue Kléber. The 
Armenian explained that his father was 
in Smyrna, but that his sistet and 
mother were devoted to bridge and t that 
the dinner would be an informal affair 
and merely a pretext to have a few 
friendly rubbe rs. 

Count P. accepted with alacrity and 
presented himself at a little after eight 


at their “hotel” in Paris any large 
house is called a “hotel.” The ladies 
were exccllent linguists and altogether 
charming dinner companions. After 


rather fanciful dinner, which consisted 


largely of pilaff and matzoon, and whil 
smi king Turkish cigarettes—the ladies 
were accomplished smokers—and drink- 
ing Turkish coffee, the young man e> 

plained that the ladies did not play very 
high stakes as it was against their prit 

ciples. They seemed of the highest or- 
' ] 


der of culture and refinement, and m 


friend was, of course, ready to fa 
with their views regarding the matt 





of s 

The mother fi | rested that 
twenty-cent point ne franc—was a 
very good figure to fix upon. The 
Frenchman, who never liked to play 


over ten-cent points, protested as po- 
litely as he could, saying that he could 
not increase his points, and suggested 


ten cents as the basis of play, to which 
everybody agreed. 

The game went on smoothly enough 
for a few hands. During the play of 
a difficult hand, however, the count 
was horrified to see his partner, the 
young lady of the house, deliberately 
peeking at the dealer’s hand. Shortly 
after this she claimed an extra trick, 
after the cards had been gathered. 
There was some slight pean sane? about 
the matter and the claim was finally dis- 
allowed. 

A little later, it being his partner’s 
deal, he distinctly saw her change the 
cut. Gradually it began to dawn upon 
him that the polished and cultivated 
young lady was nothing but an ordinary 
cheat. 

What was he to do? He was win- 
ning: his gains were come by dishonest- 
ly, and yet, as a guest in the house he 
could not very well complain or make 
a scene in the bosom of the family. He 
was under their rooftree and had just 
partaken generously of their pilaff and 
matzoon. 

His next shock came when it was his 
urn to deal. The mother arose, while 
he was picking up his hand and, light- 
ing a fresh cigarette, deliberately stood 
behind him and looked at his cards. 
Another favorite trick of the mother’s 
was to groan audibly when a suit was 
led by her partner which did not best 
fit in with the exigencies of the occasion, 
or the particular contents of her hand. 
In this way she kept her partner toler- 
ably well informed, throughout the eve- 
ning, of the cards which she held. 

The count began to feel very nervous 
and decidedly ill at ease. Finally he 
was greatly surprised to hear his part- 
tapping on 


ner accuse her mother of 
her brother’ 
pared signal between them for a spe- 


foot, evidently some pre- 





cific lead—trumps, or clubs, or what- 
ever the suit might be. The poor 
Frenchman w nonplused, and thought 
of pleading a he: *he and throwing his 
cards upon the 'table in despair. The 
luck - is suddenly running against him, 


and the nervous strain, due to his dis- 
tressing discovery, was beginning to 
tell on him. He finished the rubber, 
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however, paid his losses, and_ politely 
made his excuses to the ladies. As he 
was leaving the room the mother called 
out to him: “Count P., you must come 
again and you must be prepared to play 
for a little higher stakes.” 

In the anteroom, while putting on his 
coat, he turned to the Armenian, and, 
in a burst of candor, said: 

“My dear fellow, you must forgive 
me if I speak to you with the utmost 
frankness. I can never play in this 
house again.” 

“Oh,” he answered, “I know what 
you mean! They cheat! Of course 
they do; I meant to tell you, before 
we began, that we always cheat, when 
we play at home. We think that bridge 
without cheating is no sport at all. I 
must apologize, though, for the ladies. 
They do it so clumsily! Why, anybody 
could detect them. They do it so badly 
that it is really absurd—but you should 
see my father. He is too wonderful at 
it. No one could possibly detect him.” 

“And you,” said the Frenchman, “do 
you cheat, too?” 

“With my family, always, but at the 
club or in a friend’s house, never—un- 
less the cards are running very badly 
against me.”’ 

There is a bridge anecdote that has 
not as yet traveled very far, and, as it 
is a recent one, I may be excused for 
narrating: it. 

There is a certain Mrs. Rich in New 
York society who is as devoted to the 
game as one could well be. She makes 
everything, except her two children, 
subservient to the game. She attends 
bridge classes, bridge teas, and bridge 
tournaments without end. She is, un- 
fortunately, married to a wealthy but 
worthless and rascally young club-man 
who treats her either with studied in- 
difference or with a fair degree of 
cruelty. 

In her bridge class she has three de- 
voted friends—all of them happily mar- 
ried. These ladies had urged her, more 
than once, to sue for a divorce. 

“It is a shame,” they said, “that he 
should ruin your life and that of your 
two children.” 

The poor woman was in some doubt 


as to what course to pursue. Finally, 
a brilliant idea eccurred to her. She 
would consult her bridge teacher! He 
was the one man in all the world whom 
she confided in, and she trusted him 
more than she did her lawyer or her 
minister. He had solved so many dif- 
ficult problems for her that he might 
solve this. His judgment, she thought, 
was certain to be sane and unpreju- 
diced. 

The three ladies were consulted, and 
they all thought the suggestion a bril- 
liant one. Mr. Elstreet—we will call 
him—was accordingly written to by the 
unhappy lady. His answer was handed 
to her while she was entertaining her 
three classmates with a rubber of bridge 
and a cup of tea. The ladies, who felt 
some curiosity as to the nature of his 
reply, were delighted when Mrs. Rich 
finally volunteered to read the letter 
aloud. 

It ran as follows: 

My Dear Mrs. Ricn: I have thought over 
very carefully the little problem which you 
were good enough to submit to me for solu- 


tion Nhen you have a knave alone, it is 
often a wise plan to discard him, but holding, 
as you do, a knave and two little ones, it 


seems the better part of discretion not to 
discard him, as he might offer some protec- 
tion against unexpected attacks later in the 
game 

I am, dear Mrs. Rich, yours, ete. 

This same bridge instructor is a noted 
wag, and I remember a particularly 
amusing answer which he made to a 
question which I once propounded to 
him in the seclusion of a club card- 
room. It was apropos of an original 
club make. Now, I suppose there is 
nothing more exasperating in bridge 
than to pick up a big club hand, with, 
say, Six or seven in the suit and per- 
haps two or three honors, and to be 
forced to leave the make to dummy, 
hoping for a no-trump declaration or 
a.good red make—only to get the in- 
evitable “spade” with three or four 
wretched little spades. It seems to me 
that I experience this tragic fate more 
often than any other player in the 
world. [Having this in mind, I asked 
him what he thought of an original club 
make, with no score. 
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“Well,” he said, “there isn’t much to 
choose between making it and leaving 
it. It’s usually bad either way. You 
either leave it and get spades, or else 
you don't leave it and get the devil.” 

I remember a story which this same 
teacher told me about a_ well-known 
widow in London who was a guest at 
a large house-party where many fash- 
ionable people had gathered for the 
week-end. The widow was an enthu- 
siastic bridger. She took the game 
very seriously—so seriously that she 
frequently dreamed about it at night, 
and even, her maid declared, talked 
about it in her sleep. On one particular 
occasion her maid had thought it best 
to waken her, as she seemed in such 
dire distress over some difficult hand, 
or some stupid blunder on the part of 
her partner. 

On this particular house-party, the 
widow’s room was directly across the 
hall from the host’s. Everybody had 
been playing fairly late, and the ladies 
had gone to their rooms and “turned in” 
at about twelve o'clock. The men had 
played until about two. The house- 
keeper, in making her final round of 
the house, noticed that an electric light 
was burning outside the widow’s bed- 
room. As she approached the door, to 
turn out the light, she was startled to 
hear the lady’s voice addressing some- 
body in an agonized and supplicating 
way. 

As the door was ajar, she paused in 
some alarm, only to hear the widow call 
out: “My diamonds, my diamonds, why 
didn’t I protect them? I am lost, abso- 
lutely lost!” 

The housekeeper, not knowing the in- 
tricacies of bridge and _ thoroughly 
alarmed by the idea of a burglar in the 
widow’s room, rushed to the host’s door 
and hastily summoned him to the 
rescue. After a somewhat noisy con- 
sultation between them, as a result of 
which some of the disrobing bachelors 
were attracted to the scene of conflict, 
a united descent was made upon the 
unfortunate widow’s stronghold. The 
net result of the sortie was that the 
widow was greatly annoyed, the host 
was unmercifully chaffed, and_ the 


housekeeper received her first lesson in 
bridge. 

In closing this rambling chapter of 
memories and anecdotes I must be per- 
mitted to say that “house-party” bridge 
is, in my opinion, about the most dis- 
turbing sort of card-playing that can 
well be imagined. The players are, as a 
rule, either telephoning, or pouring tea, 
or receiving visitors, or playing the 
pianola, or forgetting the trump, or 
quarreling about the stupidity of their 
partner, or gossiping about some of the 
characters of the countryside, or, worst 
of all, forgetting to settle their account, 
on departure. 

[ recently tabulated, for parties of 
this sort, a set of pointed remarks 
which can be used, alternately, after 
the play of every hand. The remarks 
have so often been addressed to me that 
I collected them for the benefit of pos- 
terity. 

As soon as your partner has finished 
playing a hand, glare at her, or him, 
and select one of the following gems: 

(1) You played it the only way to 
lose the odd. 

(2) Why, in Heaven's name, didn’t 
you get out the trumps? 

(3) You must lose a pot of money 
at this game, don’t you? 

(4) It’s lucky we aren’t playing ten- 
cent points. 

(5) Why not take the finesse the 
other way? 

(6) The eight of clubs was good, you 
know! 

(7) Yes, if you had only played your 
ace of diamonds we would have saved 
at, 

(8) What a pity that you didn’t open 
the hearts. 

My own belief is that reproofs of 
this sort do no good at all, and only 
tend to worry and fluster one’s partner. 
I always try by a supreme effort to 
control my righteous wrath and indig- 
nation as best I can. A compliment 
to your partner at bridge, however dis- 
ingenuous and undeserved, will often 
save you more money than all the con- 
tumely and criticism which you can 
possibly heap upon him. 
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Hil darkies straddled 
the fence which 
guarded the track, 
perched in the trees 
like crows, and 
packed themselves in 
the grand stand, one 
sable tier above an- 
other, until the ramshackle old struc- 
ture creaked in every joint. The finish 
of each race was greeted with a pande- 
monium of yelps, squeals, and “Oh, my 
Gawds.” Then, amid clouds of cheap 
tobacco smoke and the clink of flasks, 
the bettors squared accounts. 

It was a show for darkies, by darkies. 
Only two white men were present—one 
of them an elderly Southern gentleman, 
on speaking terms with all the blacks; 
the other a stout, smooth-shaven, red- 
faced man with eyes of Tipperary blue 
and a yellow waistcoat figured with 
horseshoes. The latter watched the 
scene with a broad grin of enjoyment, 
and chuckled aloud when one of the 
horses in the 2:40 trot was. started 
some twenty rods behind all the others. 

“That’s the Alabama King, Mr. 
Crowe,” said Colonel Sales. “The other 
fellows won't race unless he’s haridi- 
capped like that.” 

“Look here, Colonel Sales!" ex- 
claimed the Irishman whimsically. 
“That ain't the hoss you brought me 
clear down from New York to see?” 

“That's the horse,” answered the 
other calmly. “Wait till you see him 
go.” : : 
The animal in question was a pe- 
culiar bluish-black, so high in the with- 
ers as to have a strange giraffeish look, 
and possessed of a murderous pea-green 
eye with which he constantly warned 
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the world to keep its distance. His 
stocky body, big knees, and enormous 
hoofs indicated that he had been born 
for the plow; and, indeed, he was 
branded with the marks of collar and 
trace-chains. Yet, with it all, there was 
a depth of chest about him, a muscling 
of thigh and shoulder, which attracted 
the racing man’s trained eye. 

When the horse started Crowe drew 
his stop-watch. Away -scurried the 
scrubby bunch, far ahead, with drivers 
already whipping and bawling like a 
lot of boys. But the King shortened 
their lead at every step, and when he 
had twice circled the half-mile track, 
the nearest horse was a dozen lengths 
behind. Upon which the victorious 
black driver, dressed as gorgeously as a 
cockatoo and none too sober, leaped to 
the seat of his old-fashioned sulky, 
flapped his arms, and crowed like a 
cock. 

“Thirty-three,” announced Crowe, 
“That's astonishin’, considerin’ the 
looks of the animal and that wagon-road 
track. I'd ‘a’ sworn, though, he was 
goin’ fifteen seconds better’n that.” 

“I'll explain the discrepancy,” ob- 
served the colonel, with a knowing 
smile, “and also why this horse was not 
discovered sooner. He’s never been 
raced anywhere but here. The niggers 
built this track themselves, for their 
own use. They laid it off with a fifty- 
foot tape; and, of course, niggerlike, 
they bungled the job. They got it a 
trifle over twenty rods too long. There- 
fore, twice around is nine furlongs in- 
stead of eight. Now, reducing the 
King’s time on that basis’—he fig- 
ured a moment on the back of an en- 
velope—“you have something close to 
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2:16. What further reduction training 
and a good track*would make, you are 
more capable of saying than I.” 

Crowe emitted a soft whistle. 

“Let me see them figures, colonel,” 
he murmured shrewdly. He studied 
the envelope for some time, for arith- 
metic was not his forte; then a smile 
submerged his jocund face from double 
chin to pompadoured — red hair. 
“Colonel, I been chasin’ rainbows all my 
life, but I'll be dodgasted if I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve gota lead-pipe cinch ona pot 
of gold this time. I’m ready to talk to 
the owners of this horse.” 

“The Calverts own him,” explained 
Colonel Sales, as they jogged along the 
rutted, red-clay road which wound over 
the Northern Alabama _ hills. “The 
family has petered out until there’s only 
two left—a boy and a girl. [Everybody 
likes the girl, but the boy is queer- 
worthless, | might say; one of the poor 
and proud kind; never done a day’s 
work in his life. Consequently the 
place—twenty-four hundred acres in 
all—has gone to rack and ruin.” 

In spite of this warning, Barney 
Crowe, with the sleek stock-farms of 
the North in his mind, was entirely un- 
prepared for the desolation which met 
his eyes at Fair Oaks. The long, beau- 
tifully shaded avenue, leading from the 
public road to the homestead, showed 
scarcely a wheel-track through the rank 
weeds. The brick outhouses were roof- 
less ruins. The barn, weathered to an 
ancient gray, sagged in the middle like 
a sway-backed horse. The flower-gar- 
den, behind a low brick wall, was a 
jungle of hollyhocks, asters, and other 
lusty plants that had long since broken 
down the borders of their beds and 
overrun the territory of their weaker 
brothers. 

The big house itself, with its un 
hinged blinds and decaying cornices, 
wore a weary, aged look, like an old 
man waiting for the grave. And the 
only signs of husbandry, in all the broad 
acres unrolled to view, were a kitchen 
plot, in which a bent negress was hoe 
ing a patch of tobacco, and a small 
field of corn. 

Colonel Sales remained in his buggy 








while the horseman pushed his thick 
figure through a narrow picket-gate, 
weighted with a cannon-ball, and passed 
up the moss-grown flags. On the lower 
floor of the two-storied “gallery,” in an 
easy chair, with his feet on the rail, 
lounged the master of Fair Oaks—a 
young man of possibly thirty. His 
smart white flannels contrasted start- 
lingly with his sedate and venerable en- 
vironment, and suggested an impending 
lawn sociable or outdoor tea; but his 
moody, melancholy face acquitted him 
of any pleasuring intent. He did not 
even move as Crowe approached. 

It was a slim young woman of an elu- 
sive, sylvan beauty, with the scent of 
woodsy things in her brown hair and 
the stain of wind and sun upon her 
cheek, who. gave over playing with a 
collie pup at the bottom of the steps, 
wept back the loose strands from her 
eves, and greeted the stranger, half shy- 
ly, in a clear, boyish treble. 

Crowe had had few dealings in life 
with women, aside from marrying one 
of them. In fact, he was a little afraid 
of women. But after a second glance 
at the frigid figure on the gallery, he 
decided to take his chances with the 
young lady. 

“Miss Calvert, I come to see you 
about your hoss, Alabama King,’ he 
began, after introducing himself. “I 
just seen him trot over at the Turkey 
Creek track, and I like him. Is he for 
sale °” 

“Oh, did he win?” exclaimed the girl 
eagerly. And when assured that he had 
won, she seemed about to clap her 
hands until a glance toward the house 
sobered her. “We should like to sell 
him, Mr. Crowe, and would have sold 
him several vears ago, if we could have 
done so honestly. But he has two great 
faults—he is very vicious, and no one 
except our negro boy Chocolate—and 
myself—can drive him.” 


] 


Crowe's face fell. 

“Are you sure of that, miss? Any 
good drivers ever tackled him?” 

“At least half a dozen. They wanted 
him for racing at county fairs. But they 
had to give it up.” 

Barney removed his hat and mopped 
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his forehead. This was indeed a jolt. 
His pot of gold was already receding. 

“T suppose a man could buy the horse 
and take the boy along, too. You got 
any objections to lettin’ him go?” 

“Oh, no. He’s his own master.” She 
met her interlocutor’s glance with a pair 
of earnest, intelligent eyes. Then a 
delicate flush overspread her brown 
cheek. “But I ought to tell you, in ad- 
dition, that a man tried that once, and 
brought both horse and boy back. 
Chocolate is very unreliable. He—he 
is addicted to drink.” 

Crowe dropped his eyes under this 
second disappointment; but he still held 
his place with the bulldog tenacity 
which his face and figure implied. For 
a moment or two he wiped his face, 1n 
an embarrassed way, with a yellow silk 
handkerchief; then he continued diffi- 
dently: 

“Miss Calvert, Chocolate never gits 
drunk here on the place, does he?” 

a ery seldom.” 

“He wouldn't git drunk anywhere 
that you were, would he?” 


Ruth Calvert smiled. “I hardly 
think so. I have great influence over 
him. But if you are thinking of asking 
me to——” 


“Wait, ma'am!” said Crowe shortly, 
lifting a stubby hand with something 
like eloquence. ‘Il was thinkin’ of that 
very thing. I know you're a lady, miss, 
and that ladies don’t mix much with 
race-hosses; and I wouldn’t make such 
a proposition, mind you, unless there 
was something in it for you. You've 
been very candid with me. Let me hand 


it back to you. That hoss of yours ts 
peedy—speedier than you think. He 
made a mile to-day in sixteen, though 


nobody knows it but Colonel Sales and 
me; for that track runs nine furlongs to 
the mile. With trainin’, and the right 
track, | believe he could better that time 
by ten seconds. Now, such a horse, 
miss, with his pluggy looks, and no 
mark against him, is a gold-mine if he’s 
handled right, and I’m the man that can 
lo it. All you got to do is to put him 
na maiden race, with a fat purse, and 
ne'll pay for himself three times over if 
he wins once. That’s all | want him to 
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do—win just once; and if you and your 
brother will come along with the hoss 
and the nigger, for about six weeks, to 
allow me time to git ’em both in form, 
I'll pay all expenses and give you one 
thousand dollars for the horse. Pro- 
vided he wins, of course.” 

Miss Calvert shook her head. “It 
would be impossible, Mr. Crowe. In 
the first place——” 

“lll give you two thousand!” 

His cheeks were now redder than 
ever. The smile died from the girl’s 
face, but she still shook her head. 

“That’s a great deal of money, sir— 
more than we ever dreamed of getting 
for King. But——” 

“Three thousand!” The red had now 
spread to his neck, and his voice was 
almost harsh. 

Ruth turned a little pale, and neither 
shook her head this time nor voiced a 
refusal. A struggle was evidently go- 
ing on within her, for her breast rose 
and fell perceptibly. 

It was a struggle whose intensity 
neither Crowe nor any one else could 
gage who was not familiar, on the one 
hand, with the biting poverty which had 
been her lot for years; and, on the other 
hand, with the pride of blood in her 
veins and the conservative traditions in 
which she had been reared. 

[It was not alone that she had been 
offered a price for a service, not dis- 
honorable indeed, but repugnant to her 
instincts. It was not alone that the of- 
fer came from a hated Northerner ; one 
who, by means of the War-as she saw 
it—had had a hand in impoverishing her 
family and in laying her father in an 
untimely grave. 

That which stayed her consent was 
the House of Calvert—intangible, im- 
personal, with all its members, except 
herself and brother, sleeping beneath 
the chestnuts on the hill, yet a living 
force. And it was this same fetish, had 
she but recognized it, which had with- 
held her brother’s hand for so long a 
time from honest toil. 

Finally, though, she was about to 
speak, when there came an imperative, 
querulous voice from the gallery: 

“Ruth, if the gentleman wants to buy 
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King, tell him why the horse is not for 
sale.” 

The girl started, and her eyes dark- 
ened with a daring resolve. 

“My brother is a little hard of hear- 
ing,’ she murmured hastily. “He is also 


a little—a little eccentric. I think | 
could deal better with him than you 
could. Would you—would you mind 
retiring to that bench yonder while I 
talk with him about your offer? I fear 
he will not accept it; I am almost sure 
that he will not; but there are—there 
are reasons why he should.” 

The seat indicated was out of ear 


shot from the veranda; but Crowe could 
pair plainly, and the 
pleading attitude of the girl, as she bent 
toward her brother, was more eloquent 
than words. Nor were words wholly 
lacking, for once or twice there floated 
to the anxious waiter, in tones indescri- 
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bably sweet and earnest: “Brother, 
dear"—"Leo, dear.” They brought 
Crowe's yellow handkerchief again into 


requisition for the purpose of removing 


the dew from his brow. Had he offered 
enough? Could he afford to offer 
more ? 


Before he could answer these ques- 
tions, Miss Calvert descended the steps 
and lithely crossed the strip of lawn to- 
ward her visitor. Her face was flushed 
and her eyes bright with emotion. 

“My brother has said neither ves nor 
no, Mr. Crowe. We should like until 
to-morrow morning to decide; and | 
think it would be most convenient for 
you—that is, I should be glad to have 
you remain as our guest to-night. In 
the morning Chocolate can drive you 
over to Colonel Sales’ or wherever you 
wish to go.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, I'll stay,” an 
swered Crowe promptly, and stepped 
out to inform his friend. 


He did not drop off to sleep that 
night with his usual readiness. In the 
first place, the young master of Fair 
Oaks had stirred his wrath by not 
speaking over three words at the sup- 
per-table. Secondly, the house was op- 
pressively quiet. His bedroom was 
quite as large as four rooms in his little 


Harlem flat, with a ceiling correspond- 
ingly high. It seemed to him, too, by 
the elusive light of the moon, which 
floated in the tall windows, that the 
dead and gone Calverts, who hung on 
the walls in massive gilt frames, looked 
down upon him coldly, as if doubting 
his right to be there. 

But all this he finally overcame, and 
was just dozing off, when he was 
brought back to full consciousness again 
by a blur of voices, only now and then 
rising into audibility. Ile listened for 
time, and then his imagination 
began to work. He fancied that it must 
be two o'clock or later. Phe Calverts 
were surely in bed. Did these voices, 
then, come from burglars—or uprising 
negroes—or White Caps—or the Ku 
Klux Klan? He supposed that the last 
organization had been out of business 
for some years, but he was not positive 
of it; and he was not hankering for any 
experiential knowledge. 

At last he arose, opened his door cau- 
tiously, stepped out into the wide hall, 
and then tiptoed toward the front of 
the house. The voices failed him sev- 
eral times, but finally he placed them 
as on the down-stairs veranda; and, 
standing in an open door which let out 
on the second story of the veranda, he 
identified the voices as belonging to the 
Calverts. 

Crowe's evolution 
grant, hod-carrier, 
many politician, horseman. tle was not 
a bad man by any means; yet there was 
nothing in his code of ethics which for- 
bade his crossing the veranda to a posi- 
tion from which he could overhear the 
conversation below. 

“You see, Leo,” the girl 


some 


had been; immi- 
contractor, Tam- 


was saying 


gently, patiently, as if she had said it 
over and over before, “none of our 
friends need ever know wily we go 
North. They need never know that it 


was in connection with King at all, for 
that matter. And if we can justify our 
course to our own consciences—if 
there’s nothing to be ashamed of, even 
though we should wish to keep it pri- 
vate—why should we hesitate? You 
have been so unhappy because you were 
denied the opportunity of studying law. 
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Three thousand dollars will more than 
take you through school. It will sup- 
port me as well, in the meantime— 
either here or with you, as you choose. 
Oh, brother, I feel almost as if God had 
sent this man to us! It is so much 
more money than we had ever dreamed 
of getting for the horse—so much more 
than we can ever get in any other way.” 

A silence of a minute or more fol- 
lowed, then the brother spoke. 

“T fancy, Ruth, that if God had 
meant to help us—which is extremely 
doubtful, in my opinion—he would 
have chosen a different instrument than 
an illiterate Irish race-track tout.” 

“Bully for you, bub!” murmured 
Crowe to himself, with a grin. “I can 
see that you are weakenin’. Just the 
same, I'd like to give you a swift kick 
where it would lift you the highest, 
you snivelin’, whinin’ cry-baby! If you 
had half the nerve of that little sister of 
your’n, you'd be twice the man you 
air.” 

“You wouldn't have to do anything 
yourself,” the mellow, pensive voice 
floated on, ignoring her brother's 
thrust. “I could look after everything. 
And even I wouldn't have much to do 
—merely keep Chocolate under my eye, 
where I could watch his hours and his 
associates.” 

“That’s what I balk at—chaperoning 
a nigger!” blurted out Calvert, with 
deep disgust. 

“But don’t I, after all, do that very 
thing, right here at home? And you 
wouldn't have me neglect him. You 
wouldn't have me let him go to the 
s. Mother did the same thing for 
lis father.” 

Phe brother did not answer at once. 


1 


The talk drifted, for the moment, from 


dog 
1 
l 


the issue at hand; and Crowe, ¢ 
in his diaphanous robe, slipped 
bed But he had heard 

able him to drop off confidently to 


leep. And 


back 


enough to en 


‘onfidence was ji 


down-stairs, with a pair of scissors in 


one hand and a cluster of wet roses in 
the other 
“Mr. Crowe,” said she, wit 
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dignity, which, however, could not quite 
conceal the leaping joy in her eyes, 
“my brother has decided to accept your 
offer.” 


IT. 

The private track to which the Ala- 
bama King, with his retinue, was 
brought for training, was a quiet place 
in the country where many a maiden— 
in the parlance of the turf—had been 
secretly prepared for her début in the 
equine world. Strangers were not wel- 
come, and a_ ten-foot  picket-fence, 
around the whole farm of five hundred 
acres, excluded uninvited representa- 
tives of the sporting fraternity who 
might have stop-watches in their pock- 
ets and an itching desire in their breasts 
to find out what speed certain horses 
would probably make on their first pub- 
lic appearance. 

Hence Ruth Calvert, with a saddle- 
horse at her disposal, had few restric- 
tions upon her liberty. Yet the King 
was seldom in harness that she was not 
an interested spectator. She was 
sometimes more; for Gilchrist, the 
trainer, learning that she too could 
manage this curious horse, got hold of 
a sulky adapted to a woman's use, and 
occasionally asked her to demonstrate 
some trick of driving which Chocolate 
had failed to grasp. 

Crowe, who frequently ran down 
from the city in his car and spent a day 
at the farm, to watch his pet develop, 
became immensely interested in the 
girl, Ile began to suspect the burden 
which she was carrying in the shape of 
her brother, and cautiously dropped a 
word of sympathy now and then. But 
it was weeks before he elicited an ex- 
pression of confidence from her, for she 
was very shy about mentioning family 
matters. 

“If King wins first money in t 
twenty thousand dollar trot at Sheep 


side, won't you be a pretty happy girl?" 
he asked, one day, at the sight of her 
elowing face when King finished his 
mile at a tremendous pace. 


She was silent for a moment. “He's 
such a foolish fellow—so gentle with 


me and so suspicious of all the rest of 
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mankind, with the exception § of 
Chocolate—that I fear for him when he 
passes into other hands. His winning 
that race will mean so much for brother 
and me that to sell him, after that, 
seems a tremendous thing. You know 
I found him, by the roadside, where 
some gipsies had abandoned him, when 
he was so little that I could almost have 


lifted him. He was very sick, and 
brother wanted to shoot him. But I 
nursed him well.” She smiled through 
sudden tears; and, plucking a flowering 
erass, passed it tender white stem 

wlv between her teetl “Mr. ¢ rowe,”’ 
she added hesitatingly, “I wish you 
would talk to brother more -wh« vou 
are down here. I believe it would hel 
him. He is not very sociable, | know 
but that is because he nhapy lle 


has suffered a 
life.” 
Crowe promised cheerfully. He had 
that Calvert, who had just 
] 





observed 


got back from a little trip to the city, 
seemed in an unusually black mood. 


jut if Leo were a drag on Ruth's 
spirits, Chocolate was a stimulant. He 
had done well. In fact, he had de- 
veloped as rapidly as the horse he was 
to drive; and he had suffered only 
lapse from sobriety in six weeks—a 
most unusual record for him. 

Yet the day of the great 2:45 trot 
dawned upon some uncertain nerves in 
the quintet about the Alabama King; 
for it had leaked out that one of the 
maidens—Gray Ghost by —~had 
accomplished a mile in 2:06, while the 
best time that the King had yet made, 
under very favorable 


was 
only 2:08. 


one 


name 


conditions, 





Crow ] n devotee of th 
of Chance, was but pleasurabl 
it is true neverthel he 
into the bar of his hotel befor 
t and down la I ( Kl 

t, in his 1 r hotel, took 
whisk 1 Leo Calvy 
who seldom drank, felt the need « 


bumper of sherr 


The two who took nothing 
nerves were the girl and the 
boy who had to go out on that broad, 
sunlit hippodrome, under the eyes of 


’ those 
ror thneit 


slender 


thirty or forty thousand spectators, and 
direct a dumb, unreasoning brute along 
the pathway of success. Did Crowe or 
Gilchrist, as he quaffed his bracer, won- 
der how Chocolate’s nerves fared? 
Some forty minutes before the horses 
in the 2:45 trot were due at the judges’ 
stand, Gilchrist and Ruth stood in the 
King’s commodious stall. Crowe, with 
Leo Calvert, had already gone over to 
the grand stand. Chocolate had slipped 
down the line of stalls to borrow a rab- 
bit’s-foot from a colored friend who 
had driven a successful race the day 


before Outside, at intervals, came thc 

' ; ; 

rape cl cr Gf fi as 1 roup ol 

raining rses ept up the back 

retch, shortly to be followed by the 

1 y + 

nu une ol 1 multitude in the distant 
erand stand 


But inside all was peaceful and still. 
himself, upon whom so much de- 
pended that hazy September day, stood 
motionless, after his hot bath, with his 


1 


weight shunted to , 


one hip 
Ruth stepped and rubbed _ his 
soft nose—a trick which would have cost 


over 


a stranger an ugly bite. Then she 
slipped back to his tail—his only hand- 
some feature—and smoothed the last 


tangle out of it 

Gilchrist. who would not have dared 
such an intimacy himself, watched her 
curiously. Ile was a man of few words, 
but a day or two previously he had shy- 
ly confided to Crowe his belief that 
Miss Calvert pos some occult in- 
fluence over the 


‘ | 
sessed 


horse 


Finally, though, Gilchrist snapped his 
watch in his abrupt way, and reached 


for the harness 

Chocolat ht t r h 

Hell sure om la joment 
uid Ruth I] l ‘ irl) 
half an hot S ] een | a 
da and 1 ( 1 | l ] r ] mda 

n the | ( trae 

ticed het 

in ] r group 

l ( ( ( the 
tre mds 


‘This horse has got to be wi 
| laimed Gilchrist, with 











ability which always cropped 


him under pressure. 











“What could have happened?” de- 
manded Ruth, clasping her hands nerv- 
ously, while a little crimson tongue shot 
above the delicate curve of her jaw. 

Then her taut nerves suddenly re- 
laxed, with a grateful quiver. Choco- 
late’s familiar guffaw floated in at the 
door, and the next moment Chocolate’s 
familiar figure hove in sight. But it 
was in a manner that blanched two 
faces instantly. 

“We sure gwine to win, Miss Ruth 
and Mr. Gill,” he babbled, as he reeled 
in. “’Cause why? ’ 


Cause I done got 
dat Baltimo’ “s rabbit’s-foot in 


1OCeT 
niggel 


my pocket. Ole Choe was kind of shaky 
dis mawnin’. Yas, indeed! Kind of 
skeered his nuves would gin out. But 
dis rabbit’s-foot done fixed /lim. Yas, 


hit’s fixed him all right.” 

In the deadly silence which fell, even 
the Chocolate seemed to un- 
derstand that something was amiss, and 
he blinked inquiringly from one to the 
other. 


drunken 


“Miss Calvert——” It was Gil- 
christ’s voice, hoarse and unnatural; but 
he did not finish. Instead, he turned 


to the horse and sadly unchecked him. 

“Wait!” 

It was Ruth, and she 
ing hand upon his arm. 
at the sulky. It was a racing-machine 
in which no woman with skirts could 
ride with modesty, and there was no 
other kind at hand. Then she glanced 
at Chocolate’s purple blouse and lemon 
knickerbockers, hanging on a nail in 
all their fresh newness. She had made 
them with her own hand—not without 
a touch of superstition, perhaps, that 
they would bring their wearer luck; 
just as a suit her mother had once made, 
when the Fair Oaks stables were full 
of blooded horses, had brought Choco- 


laid a restrain- 
She glanced 


in 


late’s father luck in a race. 
“Mr. Gilchrist, take the horse and 
Chocolate outside and shut the door,” 


aid she simply. “I'll be ready in five 
nutes,” 

Gilchrist seemed not surprised. His 
eves—those hard, cold merely 
filled with tears. 

“Miss Calvert, if there’s any God at 
all, you can't lose this race!” 


eves- 
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Crowe, with Calvert at his side—who, 
for obvious reasons, passed as the own- 
er of Alabama King—flitted between 
the grand stand and the betting-ring. 


But he did not bet. That story about 
Gray Ghost, which he had since veri- 
fied, had chilled even his exuberant 


spirits. 

Finally, between heats, the entries in 
the 2:45 trot began to appear on the 
track, warming up. King should have 
been among the first of these, for his 
blood was slow to stir, and Crowe anx- 
iously swept the great oblong with his 
But the stocky black horse, who 
would have been as instantly recog- 
nizable among those thin-limbed thor- 
a yokel in a drawing- 
room, was nowhere in sight. 


olass. 


oughbreds as 


Therefore, when the warning bell for 
the next heat put an end to the prac- 
tise work, without the King having ap- 
peared, Crowe contracted a case of 
fidgets which sent him to the bar under 
the grand stand. Then he started, post- 
haste, for the stables. 

Taking a final reconnaissance, how- 
ever, through his glass, from the end of 
the grand stand, he at last spied the ob- 
ject of his solicitude standing in a 
sulky in front of his stall. But the 
driver! Crowe rubbed his eyes, wiped 
off the objectives of his binocular, and 
looked again. For a few seconds his 
hands trembled. Then, suddenly, he 
became quite calm, returned to the im- 
patient Calvert, sat down softly beside 
him, and explained that everything \ as 
all right—yes, decidedly all right. 

And as long as the King stuck to the 


back-stretch, when the next oppor- 
tunity for warming up came, every- 
thing was all right. For at that 


distance, as Crowe knew well, the near- 
sighted young man could not distin- 
guish a black face from a white. But 
the first time the horse passed the grand 
stand, after the bell-call, Calvert stiff- 
ened like 


“Who's 


a man on a live wire. 


that King ?” he de- 


driving 


manded so fiercely that Crowe all but 
dodged. 
“Why, Choc, 


carclessly. 


of course,” he answered 
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“It is not Choc. It’s a white per- 
son!” declared Calvert excitedly. 

“Damme if it ain't!” exclaimed 
Crowe, with affected surprise. “Some- 
thin’ must have happened to Choc. Yes 
—that’s Billy Burke, the best breaker of 
balky horses I ever knew, and the——” 

“Mr. Crowe,” broke in Calvert, with 
white lips, “no man on earth could 
drive that horse but Chocolate. He'd 
balk in an instant. That driver is my 
sister, and you know it!” 

“Look here, Leo,” said Crowe 
soothingly, using the other’s given name 
for the first time. ‘That is your sister. 
And a tremendous surprise it is to me, 
too. But something has evidently hap- 
pened to Choc, and rather than flunk 
on a race that means so much to us all, 
she has thrown convention to the winds. 
Sure, I glory in her nerve; and proud 
you ought to be, my boy, of her, too. 
She'll win that race—it’s the first hope 
I’ve had to-day. She'll send you home 
with a wad of money in your trousers 
that would choke an ox, and no one 
will ever be the wiser.” 

“Never!” cried Calvert tragically. 
“I'll not let her disgrace herself—unsex 
herself—to send me to school. I'll 
withdraw the horse.” 

He rose up, but a heavy hand 
brought him suddenly down again. 
Crowe’s angry face pressed nearer, and 
his little blue eyes, usually so mild, 
snapped viciously. 

“You see that policeman there? [e's 
an old friend of mine. He'd help me 
out of a tight place any time. You 
make another move and I'll have him 
lock you up in his little detention-box 
for a lunatic or a dynamiter or any 
other old thing that’s dangerous. By 
the time you git out to explain, the race 
is over. See! Now will you be good?” 

Calvert, courageous but helpless, re- 
moved his hat and dried his damp 
brow. Crowe beckoned to one of his 
followers. 

“Micky, take this hundred down and 
bet it on Alabama King.” Then to 
Calvert: “That’s for Miss Ruth—every 
cent of it. The odds are fifteen to one, 
and a nice little bunch of pin-money 


shell have if she wins. Now let’s git 
a drink. We both need one.” 


The secret of Ruth’s sex seemed safe 
enough, for her cap was pulled tightly 
down over her hair, front and back, so 
that not a betraying tendril escaped. 
Her slender figure, in blouse and knick- 
erbockers, looked like that of a beard- 
less boy. 

It was the horse, not the driver, that 
became the target of every eye. The 
first time he passed the stand, with 
the heavy clip-clop, clip-clop of his 
broad hoofs, he was greeted with a 


chorus of laughter and jeers; and 
Micky Camp—he who had placed the 
hundred for Crowe—looked back at his 
patron witha puzzled grin. But neither 
horse nor driver batted an eyelid at the 
ridicule, and Crowe's teeth settled dog- 
gedly on his unlighted cigar. 

There were thirteen entries in the 
race—seven in the first tier, and six in 
the second. The King had drawn sixth 
place in the second tier—the worst po- 
sition possible but one, and from which 
he could extricate himself by pure 
speed and nothing else. 

The first time the group scored, Ning 
came up two lengths in the rear, with 
his right-hand neighbor already edging 
in to squeeze him out. On the second 
score, his position had not improved, 
and Crowe all but bit his cigar in two. 
On the third it was even worse, with 
No. 13 fairly blocking him before the 
wire was reached. But the starter, evi- 
dently concluding that the heavy black 
was hopelessly outclassed, let the group 
off. 

The next moment, when men and ani- 
mals settled to their work with a grim- 
ness which seemed far removed from 
sport, something happened which was 
destined to take its place among the 
legends of the turf. The youthful 
driver of Alabama King, though far 
in the rear, flung away his whip !—not 
at his feet, whicéh might have been an 
accident, but far to one side, where no 
unlucky horse would slip upon it. Then 
he raised his empty hand high in the air 
and brought the palm of it down sharp- 
ly upon the glossy rump before him. 
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Instantly a change came over the 
horse. He straightened his neck, like 
a wild goose in its flight, laid back his 
ears, and dropped his whole body closer 
to the ground. Then, oh then, how he 
did go! He went through the strag- 
gling first tier like a greyhound through 
a litter of French poodles. At the half- 
mile, he had put all but four horses be- 
hind him. At the three-quarters, all 
but two; and on the turn into the 
stretch he broke even with the equine 
rocket which had led from the word 
“Go”—the redoubtable Gray Ghost. 

The grand stand arose as one man, 
and forty thousand pairs of eyes were 
turned up the track just in time to see 
a thing that must have made many a 
heart turn a somersault. The cap of 
the black horse’s driver blew off his 
head—or hier head now, as everybody 
could see; a great coil of hair balanced 
for an instant on one shoulder; then 
broke and fell and streamed straight out 
behind. 

At this startling transformation, Gray 
Ghost’s driver vouchsafed his rival an 
instantaneous glance; then faced ahead 
again and laid on his whip with vicious 
fury. The girl made no counter move, 
for the animals were still abreast, and 
remained so for another twenty rods. 
But more than this was needed for suc- 
cess, and more came in due season— 
though not before Crowe's feet had 
turned icy cold. Tor fifteen rods from 
the finish the girl, for the second time, 
lifted her small hand and smote’ her 
horse twice upon his wet, straining 
haunch. And he, as if galvanized by 
her touch, made one tremendous spurt 
which placed him ahead of his rival by 
half a length; in which position the 
two passed under the wire, amid a hu- 
man tumult which was fairly demoniac. 

Crowe, as hysterical as a schoolgirl, 
threw his arms about Leo Calvert’s 
neck, 

“Two-four and a half, old boy, by 
the eternal gods! And without a whip! 
She'll take them other two heats like 
you'd take candy from a kid. Bless her 
little heart! I'll kiss her feet! I'll pave 
her path home with twenty-dollar gold 
pieces! ’1—I’II—— Hooray! Hooray !” 


rf 
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But he was not so humble when the 
time came. For when he and Leo got 
to the stall, sweaty and breathless, and 
Crowe saw Ruth standing there, so 
slim and pretty in her boy’s suit, and 
still a little pale beneath her hastily 
pinned up hair, he rushed up to her 
with irrepressible joy. 

“My child, I’m the father of a girl 
older’n you, and I’m goin’ to exercise 
a father’s privileges.” With which he 
planted a hearty smack upon her 
cheek. 

Her breast was still surging, and she 
struggled with it a moment longer. 
“You'd better—you’d better kiss old 
King instead of me,” she said archly. 
“He did the work.” 


That night there was a little dinner 
at Crowe’s hotel, with plates for only 
four. As they were separating under 
the porte-cochére, the happy Irishman 
spied a dejected figure on the curb- 
stone. 

“By thunder, there’s Chocolate! I'd 
actually forgotten the boy’s existence. 
Come here, Choc!” 

The boy slouched dispiritedly for- 
ward. 

“You been cryin’? demanded Crowe, 
plunging his ready fingers into his vest 
pocket. “Don’t do that no more. This 
ain't our day for tears. Let the Gray 
Ghost fellers shed the-.salt. Here’s the 
two hundred I promised vou. You 
didn’t actually win the race. You 
slipped a cog at the last minute. But 
you done fine up till then, and I ain't 
forgot it.” Then, with a wink, he 
added: “You'd better let Miss Ruth 
take care of your money, and mebbe 
she'll add fifty to it, by way of interest, 
from that pin-money I copped out for 
her to-day.” 

“T will, Chocolate,” promised the girl 
softly. 

Chocolate’s tear-stained face mus- 
tered a smile. 

“T’se obleeged to you bofe—I sut- 
tinly is. But I—but I’—his voice broke 
—'‘T sooner have driv ole King to-day 
than have all the money I could tote off 
in a cyarpet-bag.” 
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HE afternoon that _ ciable all evin’ me grinnin’ suspicious, 
Lucky Marvin's sister I’m that flustered that I blushes till 


strikes Hell’s Kitch- you couldn't see my freckles. 
en, there’s quite a Course everybody crowds along to 
gatherin’ in my em the door to see what sort of a play is 


porium as we rather goin’ to take place, but their suspicions 
expects that there'll is all instant demolished soon as they 
be a‘hangin’ ‘long to- glimpses the girl who’s a-settin’ in the 
ward evenin’, and course everybody’s  coach-winder, for it’s plain she’s a heap 
anxious to be on hand in case the inter- too young and handsome to ‘ve ever 
estin’ event comes off. When the stage had a mix-up with me. I’m leadin’ 
pulls up in front of the Road to Hell the bunch, and soon as my sorrel top- 
the ribbon-handler walks in to get his knot looms into sight there’s a amoozed 


> 








liquor a-inquirin’ for me. dimple dents her plump cheek as she 
“Red is settin’ private with the Com- raises her curvin’ brows, inquirin’ 

mittce,” | hears my barkeep say, “which “Are you Mr. Malone?” 

is a-examinin’ a who we s'picions I ain't been mistered ‘fore since I can 


rr 
1 
1 





holds up the Dead d stage last remember, and the laugh goin’ up from 
week ; and seein’ he’s chairman he can't the boys at my new title comes mighty 
nowise be disturbed ‘less it’s somethin’ near stampedin’ me complete 
plumb urgent and im j plays for time by coughin’ violent ; 

“Which I sure be,” tin’ mv wind, I stammers t 
ceackles that ornery n nighty lt, inci 
insinuatin’ and sarcastic: “for when- ny one in camp from the Twin 
ever any female comes pirouttin’ into Boys’ Ranch?" she twitters, showin’ 
the Bad Lands a-lookin’ for me, it’s a another invitin’ dimple. I’m a-gazin’ at 

| 








sure-thing bet that no hangin’s or any her steadfast, but I answers negative 
sech minor matter’ll kee} e from se mech inical. She sort of frowns like 
in’ her hand forthwith or sooner.” she’s some disappointed, then she 
Now on the Range we ain't none too laughs <planatot 

accurate posted on the buried past, it “Seein’ they didn’t kn hen f was 
bein’ regarded not only bad fe comin’ it ain't t Wt nobody's here 
more or less cidal | to meet m 

private matters. And nat’r way She puckers up her lips charmin’ for 
he puts the thing sets every one t a second as though she’s figurin’ her 
wonderin’ whether I’m one f them next move hi s] final sees and 
gents who trails into the country a opens a little bag that is hangin’ on a 
forgettin’ to bring along a bindin’ fe steel chain at her slim ist. Producin’ 
male attachment. I has a clean con- a envelope she hands it to me with a 
science on that partik’ler score, but smile that sure has the Injun-summer 
when I appears and sees the bovs that’s brand on it, for ‘fore her black eyes 


been playin’ bank or just drinkin’ so- dance away I’m envelerped in a meller, 





smoky haze that near suffocates me 
with its warmin’ sweetness and tempor- 
ary makes me entire oblivious to every- 
thing but its manufacturer. 


[ stands there starin’ at her and 
plumb fergits the letter; but my bein’ 
locoed ain't noticed by nobody but the 
girl, for every other gent present is in 
substantial the same trance. She seems 
to enjoy lookin’ over that mesmerized 
bunch and don't break the spell she’s 
cast over us for a minute or two, then 


he tavahs ao it intad 
she laughs a le p inted. 





that it’s meant for him exclusive. 
So when she savs: “I want 
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the ranch to-night and would like to 
take my trunk if there’s any way to 
do it,” every man but me announces 
prompt that he’s got the only rig in 
camp and'll be plumb tickled to death 
to hook up and get to movin’ imme- 
diate. 

The prospective hangin’ has complete 
lost its charm, and with hand on gun 
each gent crouches to spring into a 
foot-race for the Hotel stable 
where the only thing in Hell’s Kitchen 
that moves on wheels, ’ceptin’ the stage, 
is standin’ under a shed. Now, this 
"4 n° ] 


Palace 


1 vehicle don’t happen to belong to 
ione of ‘em, but is a part of the be 
nN S O17 th felle1 re lvest 

] iS L pl ible Ol : sca lll pa 5, 

brought the buckboard into 

cal a few davs back, and storin’ her 

hia! 1, 27197 Py ? - ] Da 
whie he goes traipsin over the WKange 


on one of the mustangs which helps 


nore or less sprung, 
*s an even bet that 
erowin’ out 


sure ft T1 over 











who touches ‘kboard first and 
has the right to use it, so I concludes 
to head off fatalities by actin’ in my 
woodicial capacity in ediate And as 
I thinks her over rapid I makes up m 
mind that 1 matter of law the b 
I< in’s of the sus ted gent follers 
his person hich bein’ in the hands of 
he Com ( { ] neludes the 
ickboard ind br C \\ n its 
orisdiction 
So as the bunch I the sa 
loon plat | out that a 
chairman I[ rul offi t nobod 
117 ( thy 1 \ ‘ c the 
oT ‘ 94° } 
+ ] ’ ] out 
T } t r ra) 1 r 
; meer at ; iseieas 
for tl on the plat 
tOT 1 } ] | 1 at 
nk 
TI 1 pective corps¢ has been 
br ht along, and he’s left standin’ in 
the door with his hands roped behind 
him. His hobbled condition ketches the 
eirl’s eve, and she immediate shows 


she’s entire familiar with joodicial pro- 
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ceedin’s in the cattle country by inquir- 
in’ of me in a interested whisper as to 
what it’s claimed the gent in hock has 
been a-doin’, 

I spreads the layout for her, brief but 
lucid, as to how the stage has been 
held up and the ribbon-handler serious 
punctured in the argiment over the ex- 
press-box. The turn’s been made sin- 
gle-handed after dark, so the driver 
can’t positive identify the feller who 
puts a bullet in him; but he’s p’inted 
out that the hold-up gent is unusual 
tall, which tallies with the shape of the 
man we has in limbo. 

He’s been round the camp for near 
a week a-ridin’ out frequent, claimin’ 
he’s a-explorin’ for coal of which 
there’s certain plenty, sech as it is. He 
gives it out that he’s hopin’ to find a 
seam of lignite four or five feet thick 
which he tells us can be mined for a 
big bank-roll when the railroad comes 
through. His name’s Wallace, but I 
dubs him “Lignite,” which everybody 
calls him without no objection on his 
part. 

I concedes to the girl that we ain't 
got no direct evidence agin’ the sup- 
posed outlaw, ‘ceptin’ the fact that the 
night the hold-up takes place he ain’t 
in camp and might easy have done the 
trick. As I points out to her, they 
ain’t nobody else that we kin lay it on- 
to and there’s a sort of general feelin’ 
that it’s about time to make a example 
of somebody, for there’s been consid- 
erable trouble with road-agents lately 
and no stringin’s whatever. 

“Is that all you got to hang him 
on?” she asks, evident some surprised 
and condemnin’. 

“That’s mighty close to a show-down 
for our case,” I grins, considerable flus- 
tered by the sarcastic elevatin’ of her 
little nose. Then I sees dis- 
gusted look come over her face that I 


sech a 


thinks of somethin’ we considers strong 
agin’ him, and I adds hast: 

“T forgets to mention that we finds 
close to four thousand on him, which 


bank roll 


a weighin’ corrobora- 


bein’ Way over the 
we considers as 
tin’ circumstance.”’ 

rT a ” 
It would be for a cow-puncher”— 


average 
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her black eyes gettin’ snappy—‘‘but for 
a man who’s wantin’ to buy coal-land 
place of poker-checks I guess such 
backin’ as he carries with him ain't no- 
wise onusual.” 

And leanin’ her head on her slim, 
brown hand, she sort of ponders a sec- 
ond ‘fore askin’: 

“How much was there in the box?” 

“Eight thousand four hundred cur- 
rency, billed to Glendive, Montana.” 

At my answer another contemptous 
elevatin’ of her nose takes place, and I 
sudden feels that the figgers I gives is 
probable a argiment in the gent’s favor, 
which she sure shows by immediate 
sayin’ with a smile that’s cuttin’ pity- 
in’ for our mule intellects : 

“Well, he certain didn’t 
more’n half of it away, did he?” 

“Which I guess nobody but a fool 
would,” I admits; ‘“but”’—I grabs at a 
straw that comes floatin’ by—‘he could 
sure easy cache it and dig up the plant 
per convenience.” 

“Just carry half of it round to hang 
himself on ‘stead of leavin’ it safe in 
that s’posed hidin’-place of yours?” 

The way she curves her mouth and 
elevates her brows as she sort of care- 
less laughs her words was not over- 
flatterin’ to my reasonin’ powers. I’m 
a strugglin’ for wind when she gives 
me a witherin’ smile much as to say: 
“Don’t try to argue back, for you ain't 
to blame for nature makin’ a ignoramus 
out of you.” 

That look puts me out complete, for 
I realizes that if I makes any further 
attempt to arguin’ Lignite’s bein’ guilty, 
I’m goin’ to become personer non 
grater with the only eligible there is in 
the Bad Lands, which I certain 
wouldn’t took chances on doin’ at that 
portik’ler minute if every outlaw from 
Dakoty to Mexico was goin’ to get 
free by my keepin’ still. 

But by this time she ain’t payin’ no 
further attention to me, havin’ turned 
her head toward the s’posed felon, who 
she ’pears to be examinin’ with a power- 
ful lot of personal interest. And as far 
as a man can look attractive to a wom- 
an from the outside, he undoubted has 


throw 
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all the p’ints a female requires to hold 
her attention riveted almost indefinite. 

Lignite is about a even six feet. 
Straight as a Norway pine, his brown 
h‘ir is sort of waved round one of 
the cleanest-cut, man-handsome faces | 
ever sees in all my travels, which is 
some extensive. He stands inspection 
without a sign of flinchin’, though I no- 
tices that when he first ketches her eye 
he starts almost like he thinks he’s 
seen her before, and for a second or 
two his face has a puzzled frown, then 
a pekul’ar tickled smile plays about his 
lips as he stands intent watchin’ her. 

The girl’s steady black eves is fixed 
on him as though she’s tryin’ to read 
the truth in the blue-gray: that’s half- 
smilin’ back at her, and which I admits 
look as clear and innocent as a child’s. 
And guilty or not he’s sure a mighty 
nervy gent. Tor, from the time we 
corrals him and insinooates that the 
chances is that he’s goin’ to take a star 
part in certain hangin’ proceedin’s 
which we has in mind considerable def- 
inite, he’s never weakened or whim- 
pered. His sang frog makes him a lot 
of admirers ’mong the boys, for on the 
Little Missouri there ain't nothin’ rated 
higher than nerve—’ceptin’ handsome 
women. 

Lignite’s held consistent and steady 
that it’s his idee that even from a cat- 
tle-camp’s p’int of view the evidence 
don’t nowise warrant the stringin’ of a 
stray gent who happens to be handy 
and might possible have turned the 
trick. But he’s fair ‘nough to admit 
that bein’ some personal interested in 
the proceedin’s they’s a chance that his 
mental attitood ain't entire joodicial. 

“My bank-roll is entire legitimate 
and regular,” he explains when we in- 
quires how he comes to be hooked up 
so strong. “I’m a-carryin’ her so’s to 
have the cash to pay for any chunk of 
land that I finds has a good seam of 
lignite on her.” 

He’s been so eminent reasonable 
*bout the whole thing that thev’s some 
of us more’n half doubtin’ whether it’s 
a entire square deal to stretch him 
without what you might call a_ little 
more direct evidence: though of course 
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the rule in the Bad Lands, “that it’s 
better to hang ten innocent men than 
let one guilty ‘one escape,” is primer 
facier considerable agin’ him. But even 
at that we're a-waverin’ more or less 
when the girl comes in on the play. 

At last the roped gent laughs in a 
tone that’s certain pleasin’ to the ear: 

“Well, Miss——” Then stops and 
looks inquirin’. 

“Marvin,” she smiles back, showin’ a 
set of squirrel teeth which adds a al- 
lurin’ charm to the rosy line that part 
hides ‘em from sight. 

When Lignite hears her name an- 
other curious flicker adds a few extry 
lines to the corners of his sun-wrinkled 
eyes, 

“First name?” he asks laconic. 

Now personal I regards this as 
powerful presumin’, and I’m a-lookin’ 
to see him get a settin’ down on that'll 
remove the remnant of the pekul’ar 
smile that’s worked its way to his 
smooth-shaved, thin lips. But what a 
female will or won't do ain't ever to be 
figured on special definite, and ‘stead 
of freezin’ him ’cordin’ to my idee her 
face warms up with a ripple that they 
ain't none of us has the gall to try and 
appropriate. 

“Mary—Mary Marvin.” 

Her tone is sure mighty sugary. 
Then her eyes sort of turn darker as 
she leans forward like she’s sudden ter- 
rible s’prised and hardly more than 
whispers : 

“And—yours 7” 

He hesitates like he’s debatin’ wheth- 
er to tell her or not, then says distinct 
but rather low: 

“Frank Wallace.’ 

The blood comes rushin’ up to her 
cheeks and she sort of ketches her 
breath ‘fore openin’ her lips to speak, 
but I sees him shake his head and he 
heads her off by laughin’. 

“T has great confidence in a woman's 
intuitions, Miss Mary, and as you've 
been lookin’ me over considerable 
searchin’ I’m some curious to know 
whether you thinks I’m sufficient guilty 
to warrant these gents in  stretchin’ 
me ?”’ 

The look she gives him speaks more 
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voluminous than if she’d used the whole 
dictionary, and when she follers it with 
a positive, “I know you ain't,” he 
laughs as gay as if he was thinkin’ of 
immediate gettin’ spliced ‘stead of bein’ 
hung. 

“Well, [ has an idee that by your 
vidential 


ppin’ in so pr and onex 
pected the boys is more'n likely to vote 
with you; but no matter how it comes 


certain entire welcome to 


sech as it is, and his 





countr they wouldn't hang a_ de 


charged with 


tated the case has made most of u 
feel some s Wo and shrunk up 

They a: nbart i in’ ilene . oller 
which is gettin’ oppt 1V 
when some gent bi 
that he move e adjourns the hearin’ 
and escorts the lady en masse to the 
ranch. This ree proves entire popu 
Jar, amended by 
some feller proposin’ that, M 


it lary con 
sentin’, we take 


notion’s 


the keno-bottle and 
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draws numbers to see who has the 
honor of occupyin’ the seat with her 
and doin’ the drivin’. 

She smiles gorgeous that she’s agree- 
able on condition that the gent we has 
been thinkin’ of ‘lowed to 
come into the as the rest. 
There's some protestin’ agin’ this, but 
when she decided that otherwise 
she’ll do her own handlin’ of the rib- 
bons everybody sees plain that her idee 
is eminent fair. 

Chen Mary offers t 
which sure tickl 
[ sends for the keno 
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elevatin’ is 


game same 


7 
ScdV> 





rT 1 11 
ests that we all » 1 
¢ + ¢ ] 1 | ; 
can set int LOOKOUT 


irawin handy and convenient, 


“VW | ich iS CC rtain a LOO l ide a . 
bubbles Mary, pringin ol fore | eects 
a chance to he Ip her, which one “Pp cted 
ictivity on her part is considerable dis- 


app intin’ to 

the brnch she walks into the 
aloon, but don’t apparent take any no- 
Wallace who bends his head 
over like he’s tryin’ to whisper to her. 


Headin’ 


ce oft 


As she hops into the lookout ‘side of 
the faro la out, we all lines up Oppo 
te on 1 imitation-walnut bar, 
titin’ i 11¢ to open the CX tin’ 





[ runs my chiny optics over the line- 
up and announces thirty-eight, a-inclu- 
din’ the s’posed outlaw who she’s de- 
clared in on the deal 

‘And a-excludin’ me,” growls my 


barkeep. 
“And me, too,” dittoes my 
1 -? 


ld and threatenin’. 

“Which there ain't no freckled-faced, 
carrot-headed, proprietor 
that ever maintains a gilded palace of 
vice sech as ‘“ that insult- 
in’ liquor-handler, lookin’ over my plain 
furnish 
contemptous meanin’, “who 
kin eliminate me from this and 
retain the best mixer of the 
worst ingredients furnished to a 


self-respectin’ nder to 


bank- 


a ’ 
| ) 1) 


continer 
1 ] ] F 

but sufficient-for-the-purpos« 
in’s with ; 
game, 
expe rt 
‘ ver 


compou work oft 








on a onsuspectin’ 
thin’ worth payin’ real money for.” 


commoonity as some- 


I’m so s’prised by these p inted and 
disrespectful comments that I fails to 


hobble the right words to proper ex- 
press my views, which hiatus is took 
advantage of by the dealer, who comes 


in on the play with iced-blue eyes by 
sayin’ bitter and freezin’ 

“Which sentiments as expressed by 
my feller worker in this graft vineyard 


is mine in toter, but I adds on my own 
account, that while I has spent the best 
vears of my life a-endeavorin’ to deal 
for the house so that a honest box is 
made plun i useless and_ ineffective; 


has heretofore 
satishied with the lay | your 
game, I hands it to you straight that 
I’m included in the lottery or | 
hereby jumps my job and declares my- 
self a free American citizen subject to 
nobody's meanness but my own.” 

The crowd roars, and course these 
ultimatums simple forces me to amend 
my tally, which I does by tryin’ to joke 
the thing through. 

“My ‘tention, miss,” 1] face- 
tious, embarrassed, “havin’ been polite 
called to a slight mistake in enumera- 
tin’, I finds on revisin’ the figgers that 
thev’s ju t a even f 8 

The girl's 
amoozement as she 

“Well, then, I'll 


and while | 
has in 


Cc min’ 


erins 


black eves is sparklin’ with 
ripples : 
just balls 


ke p forty 


in the bottle, and as I draw ‘em out I'll 
hend each one a number beginning at 
the ice-box at the lower end of. the 
bar.” 

When she gets the numbers right she 
gurgles: 

“Number one to win: and seein’ Mr. 
Wallace still has his hands tied so he 
can’t use them, I guess the best wavy to 
do is to make his ball the last one left 
in the bottle.” 

She waits a instant, and as they ain't 
no objection she shakes and draws a 
number which she hands to the gent 
who steps up from the ice-box It’s 
understood that nobody is to look at 
their ball till the thirty-nine are out, 
then they ’ré to be called off beginnin’ 


line and so on down 
shows up. When the 


at the head of the 
till the winner 
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drawin’ finishes the first gent peeks at 
his ticket; with a mighty disapp’inted 
look he pulls at his droopin’ sandy mus- 
tache and sort of growls 

“Hoodoo thirteen.” 

The callin’ runs down the line to two 
of us, but the lucky number ain’t put 
in an appearance none whatever. It’s 
become a cinch that the prize is in one 
of our itchin’ fists or is reposin’ peace- 
ful in the bottle which is bein’ fondled 
by the slim little hands of the lady, who 
I now begins to have a hunch has pos- 
ible been handlin’ that keno device as 
well as the best manipulator that ever 
shakes it in the interest of the house. 

The gent next to me is to be sort 
of struck by the same idee, for he looks 
sudden intelligent at Mary a _ second, 
then runs his fingers through his long 
black hair and grins at Lignite: 

“Want to trade?” 

But that self-complacent, gray-eyed 
outlaw shakes his head and laughs: 


seen 





“T always plays my own hand to the 
limit when I has confidence that I ain’t 
got none the worst of the deal.” 


And the speculative 
stragglin’ 
second ‘fore sighin: 

Course by this 
gamble the check 


gent combs his 
thoughtful for a 
‘Number ten.” 

time I’m willin’ to 

rack that the winner’s 


whiskers 





in the bottle, but it’s too late to make 
kick and I displays—forty. 

Mary stands there with a set of smiles 
racin’ over her face and chasin’ each 
other from the corners of her little red 
mouth up to her shinin’ black eyes and 
into her crow-wing hair that would cer- 
tain have won first money in an 
amoozement contest. And for which I 
don’t blame her none whatever, for I’ve 
theretofore seen a lot of crestfallen 

in © r various, but nothin 

iarker to the wav we all looks 

realizes positive how beauti- 

been cold-decked. But her 

laughin’ is so entire good-natured that 
we all joins in on-it contagiouslike. 

Then Marvy shows she knows how to 
play the game complete by callin’ out: 

‘Now that chance has selected the 
man who’s to drive for me’’—her smile 


which final simmers 
laughin’—“‘T 


starts another roar, 


down, and she goes on 
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guess you'd better untie him for I feels 
sure he’ll know what’s proper after 
winnin’ out on a forty-to-one shot.” 

Then she gives us all a bewilderin’ 
smile which lingers significant on Lig- 
nite, who gives a understandin’ nod, 
and she gathers up her gray skirt from 
a pair of heart-disturbin’ ankles, that 
twinkle in their smooth, rounded cov- 
erin’s for a lot too brief a instant as 
she hops to the floor, and flys through 
the door to gather up her traps. 

I’m havin’ heart-flurries to that ex- 
tent I’m substantial daffy; but I man- 
ages to get out my knife and slit the 
rope. 

Stretchin’ his arms to limber ‘em, 
Lignite perduces the bank-roll that I’m 
former ignorant enough to consider ev- 
idence agin’ him. Strippin’ off a wrap- 
per that carries two ciphers, he hands 
it to me and grins whimsical: 

“T ain’t tryin’ to bribe the jury none 
whatever, but I wants you all to drink 
sociable same as you would with airy 
other gent, who makes sech a’”—he 
purses his thin lips and his gray eyes 
sparkle humorous as he kind of drawls 
—“‘onusual lucky play.” 

And long ‘fore that far-seein’ female 
steps to the door and inquires childlike 
if it ain’t ‘bout time we’re a-startin’, the 
threatenin’ cloud which was hangin’ 
over that s’posed outlaw has thinned 
down, under the mellerin’ influence of 
good-fellership, to total invisibility. 

“T kain’t nowise figure out, Red,” a 
converted gent whispers to me confi- 
dential as we’re a-takin’ a final round, 
“how we ever makes sech a idiotic play. 
Why, damn it, Red,” he continers, get- 
tin’ more enthusiasm out of what he’s 
just swallered, “this here Lignite’s a— 
a prince; and you kin take it from me 
straight, that if they ain’t another wed- 
din’ in Hell’s Kitchen under hurry or- 
ders they ain't no sech thing in my ‘pin- 
ion as love at first sight.” 

J has a private notion that it ain’t a 
genuine case of “first sight,’ but not 
bein’ nowise positive I don’t say any- 
thing. The talkative gent wants to con- 
tiner his remarks but Mary sticks her 
head inside again just at that second 
and, knowin’ he may liquor out some- 


thin’ embarrassin’ to her, I chokes him 
off by hollerin’: 

“Everybody outside immediate, for 
this joint’s closin’ down indefinite.” 


But ’fore any one has time to break 


away Wallace jumps onto the faro-ta- 
ble and, wavin’ his long arms, calls for 
silence. In a instant you could hear 
my old round-face clock sort of merry 
tickin’ on its hook over the pine back- 
bar, as it kind of sly-winks down at 
Mary, as though it’s a-invitin’ her to 
come in and draw cards in the deal 
which is ‘bout to be made. 

The girl stands a second half-frown- 
in’, like she’s a-debatin’ whether to ac- 
cept the invite or back out. She looks 
at Wallace inquirin’, and he grins 
humorous. 

“I’m a-goin’ to turn a buried card or 
two for these gents, and it pleases me 
a whole lot if you'll take the lookout 
and keep cases on the game.” 

[ has a idee that she part suspects 
what that smilin’ prior outlaw is think- 
in’ of sayin’, but I don’t believe that he 
himself even dreams of makin’ the sort 
of play he ultimate does. She hesitates 
a second, then her slim fingers busies 
theirselves a-straightenin’ a few wan- 
derin’ black locks, and the next tick 
she’s a-overlookin’ the layout. 

Heretofore she ain't showed a sign 
of nervousness, but now she acts as 
though she’s considerable rattled; but 
she sets there bitin’ at her red lips like 
she’s made up her mind to go on with 
the game if it kills her. Lignite gives 
her a kind of reassurin’ smile which 
colors her cheeks, but seems to brace 
her up a good deal; then he turns his 
tanned face to the crowd. 

“Boys’—his tone is jokin’ facetious 
—‘T thinks that with a eye to the fu- 
toore I better let you see all the cards 
I claims to hold immediate.” 

And then his voice gets more serious- 
like. ‘When the stage pulls in a spell 
ago I regards it as close to even money 
whether I’m goin’ to see the sun rise 
to-morrer mornin’, But when I catches 
a full sight of the girl that’s settin’ here 
by me I knows the odds in my favor 
has decided improved, for I recognizes 
her as my old partner's sister. I don’t 
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say nothin’ at the time ’cause I gets 
curious to see if she'll remember me. 
Then, when I sees she does know me, 
I considers that you’ve all had some 
considerable amoozement out of me, 
and so I figures to have a little fun out 
of it myself. And, boys’”—hts grin is 
positive aggravatin’—“I assures you 
that I considers you don’t owe me a 
white chip on that score.” 

Then he pauses like he’s sudden 
struck by a new notion, but’s debatin’ 
whether to say anything, though he 
final makes up his mind to go ahead. 

“But while I feels that we're square 
one way, I certain owes you a whole lot 
another.” 

“How’s that?” hoallers some gent 
who’s crazy curious for rapid action. 

“Because,” laughs Lignite, “I been 
a-lookin’ for Lucky and Mary ever 
since I gets back from Australia two 
years ago; and it’s a hundred to one 
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that if you hadn’t figured me for a 
hold-up gent, I’d never found the girl” 
—glancin’ at Mary who sort of cups 
her face in her hands—“‘who promises 
to marry me when she’s a-wearin’ 
mighty short dresses.” 

Then he bends over her and whispers 
low, but in a tone that’s powerful per- 
suasive : 

“And you’re a goin’ to keep that lit- 
tle-girl promise—ain’t you, Mary?” 

We couldn’t none of us hear what 
she answers, but they ain’t no reason 
to s’pose that Lignite’s at all oneasy 
over the result final, for that shameless 
gent sudden flings his arms around her 
and gives her a smack that temporary 
makes me almost wish I had official 
hurried proceedin’s, and stretched him 
fore the stage arrives bearin’ the bunch 


-of loveliness that’s makin’ a onavalin’ 


struggle to get away from his public 
caressin’. 





RCIUNTe ee 


ry. s 
DISTANCE 
WE have clasped hands again, ah, true, 
We have no quarrel—that is done— 
But nevermore beneath the sun 
Comes back to me that friend I knew. 


We shall break bread together; men 
May mark no difference in our ways, 
But only through my yesterdays 

The friend I loved shall walk again. 


We have forgiven—act and speech 


Have proved it. 


Who shall then surmise 


That space between our hearts that lies 
Unbridged—beyond all sound or reach? 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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yulbs in 
red shades lighted 


four great mess-tents, 
thrown into one. 


The 


room thus _ formed 
was lined with flags 
and bunting. Banks 


of palms and flowers 
ecreens, behind one of which the 


| 
r two, which this 
nore popular than 
are. \ little salt 
rolled tent walls, 


accompaniment 


ical, canvas city of 


reat change from 


sleepy old Fort San Nicol iS, where 
for so long I had been the post quarter- 
master. There the life, outside the reg- 
ular military routine, was almost pas- 
toral: here the war-cloud’s shadow 
brought movement, feverish prepara 
tion, suppre ed excitement tovethet 
with hopes or fears as the cas ight 
be. It was the twenty-fifth of April, 
1898, Phillv’ ixteenth birthday, in 
honor of which her grandfather, mv old 


mel of the 92d ( 


S. Cavalry, was giving a dance. 
The guests had arrived with military 
promptness. Even before the hour set, 


ambu- 
even wag- 
variety, lined 
with 


army 
is, and 
farm 


women— 


drove 
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up and emptied at the door of the 
dressing-tent, and the room began to 


] 


fill with bright feminine costumes and 
uniforms of white. Near the 
door stood old Redficld, tall and hand- 
some ever, and onlv a little more 
eray, receiving the people as they came. 
As I entered, I noticed that he looked 
troubled, and glanced uneasily at the 
watch buckled around his wrist. 

“What can have become of that 


Snowy 


as 
al 


child?” he demanded irritably, as he 
shook hands with me. “Time after 
time I’ve sent over to my tent—it’s 
double, and she’s elected to st L\ there 
for the present, in spite of order but 
the onlv answer I can get is that she’ll 
‘be here directly.’ It’s outrageo an 


ord 


insult to our guests! Upon my : 
if it wasn't birthday, I think 
I'd 

[ laughed and left 1 \ll Philly's 
life, save for the last three vears, when 
‘ we were tationed in different 
place | had seen littl ot him | had 
known him to talk in tl wal It is 
p< ble tha { le remote x od he 

iv have cart ( his threat and 
punisl h but if there ever was 

cl ‘asion, | 1 eal f it 
And 1 lv, there was n his fret- 
ting ther It was stil ne time b 
fore the hour set 

In a corner that con nded a view 
of the room, I saw Brinsley, a captain 
of the 93d, hard on hi ijoritv. There 
Was a vacant camp-stool beside him, 


and I took it. [| like sometimes to talk 
with Brinsley. He is so pessimistic and 
honestly cynical that he and 


amuses 





me. He greeted me with a 


cheers 
grunt, and for a time said nothing, but 
sat looking out at the people who now 
vere arriving tast. 

“*There 
night,’ ’’ he quoted, after a little. “It'll 


was a sound of revelry by 
be amusing, colonel, looking on this 
evening. One will be able to see men 
and women more or less as they are, 
with raw human nature sticking out 
like bristles—very like bristles, in most 
cases.” 

“Why especially to-night?” I asked. 

“Every one will be off his or her 


guard, just as they probal vere at 
the Duchess ot Ric] ] na s ball + he 
replied promptly. “It’s the excitement, 


of course, 
men here are goin: 
which a lot of ’ 


and the feeling that ail the 


> 





true enough. a good job, too, in 
many instances. 

“In those of your immediate supe- 
riors, for example?” | inquired iron- 
icall 





have been down for five 

and more, now, so we haven't 

heard a thing of what's going on, for 

no mail has come,” I retorted, rather 
. ] 


iously, for his ¢ 


‘The wires 


days 


ungrac 
asperated me. “Dy this time, for 
| 


ock-suren pe Ga” 
for aught 
up and 
But who were 


we know, the row is patche 


there won't be any war. 
don’t 
nu?” he asked 
‘I did when she wa 
“Why ?” 

“There she is, over there by _ that 
bunch of palms. Look at her.” 


Spt maded. 


[ did look. it hh very 
long since Fanny was a child, and ex- 
cept that she now wore long skirts, sh« 


might have been one still as far as ap- 


pearance went. She sat looking at the 
door, watching each person that en- 
tered, with a look of utter misery and 
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apprehension on her pretty, infantile 
face, of which I would not have be- 
lieved it capable. It hurt me to see 
her, and I felt very angry with Brin- 
sley for pointing her out to me. It is 
beastly for a person to obtrude a sight 
such as that upon one, when there is 
nothing that can be done to heip. 

“Not much concealment of emotion 
there, is there?” Brinsley went on, be- 
fore I could think of anything suffi- 


ciently severe to say. “She’s eating 
her poor little heart out waiting for 


1 


Preston, the unutterable little 
never gave lIreddy Preston 
credit for having enough brains to hurt 
him any, but I did think he had enough 
to see what a prize he'd won out when 
he got Fanny. She has a little 
too, so they could have got along nice- 


I second lieutenant’s pay, 


young 


ass. | 


money, 


lv. He has a 
an empty hea 1, and a man eating brute 
of a black horse, appropriately called 
The Devil, with a record of a leg, two 
arms, two collar-bones, and the neck of 
a Mexican who tried to steal him. 
thought—we all did—that Freddy was 
a good, clean-cut boy. The whole regi- 
ment was as glad when he and Fanny 
finally managed to attain what every 
me else knew for weeks was inevitable, 
as it was sorry that the Mexican didn't 
succeed in taking the horse with him to 
the place where he went. Phev've been 
engaged only for a month or so—and 
now look at her!” 

“It’s only a lovers’ quarrel, probably. 
I hardly think there’s any occasion to 
take that so seriously. I've ‘em 
before,” I remarked, much relieved. 

“It’s nothing of the sort,” contra- 
dicted Brinsley flatly. “It’s Freddy. 
Now, the only thing in this wicked 
world that Freddy can do more than 
ordinarily well is to ride, but lately 
he’s acquired a notion that he can play 
poker, also, and he’s trying to prove it. 
It’s expensive, but he persists. It’s 
that beggar Flanders who’s to blame. 
The Shark, as they call him.” 
“Flanders? The Shark?” J 
terrogatively. The name 


seen 


said in 
were strange 


_to me. 


“Yes, Flanders. 
political. 


Civilian 
the 


appoint- 


Been in service 


ment 
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but a month or two—and wouldn't be 
in it any longer if I could prove what 
I’m morally sure; that he makes cer- 
tain games that are supposed to con- 
tain an element of chance into games 
entirely of skill—and he has the skill. 
He’s lots older than the other pup lieu- 
tenants. Lots older than the records 
show, I fancy. He has an unlimited 
influence over those boys, and a very 
bad one it is. There isn’t anything, to 
hear them tell it, that he can’t do better 
than any one else. That’s the reason 
they call him The Shark—though 
his face may have something to do with 
it. If I had proof, I'd prefer charges, 
but I haven't any proof of anything, 
except that these young donkeys ad- 
mire him, are proud to be seen with 
him, and let him win more money than 
they can afford. He seems especially 
to favor young Preston.” 

“Why, do you suppose?” I asked. 

“Wants to get him under his thumb, 
I fancy. Probably so that he’ll neglect 
Fanny and distress her, as the young 
ass has done to-night. Probably Flan- 
ders would like her for himself. He 
prides himself on being a lady-killer, I 
believe. Here he comes, now, with his 
satellites at his heels.” 

As he spoke, a group of young men 
entered the room together. Nearly all 
of them were known to me, and nearly 
all, though still perfectly presentable, 
were evidently flushed with wine, or, 
more probably, high-balls. All, except 
Freddy, seemed in high spirits. His 
face was set, and as miserable as 
Fanny’s own. But though, with an ap- 
pealing look at him, she half-started 
from her chair, he turned his face away 
and passed on. Though I could see 
that it cost him an effort to do it, she 
evidently could not. Her face seemed 
actually to age as she dropped back in 
her seat, so drawn and despairing it 
was. I could have kicked Freddy with 
all the good-will in the world. 

From what Brinsley had said, I at 
once recognized their leader as Flan- 
ders. He was tall and well made. His 


face was not ill-looking, but its rece-. 


ding chin and very white, prominent 
teeth certainly did put one in mind of 


the fish from which his nickname was 
taken. 

“Well, what do you think of him?’ 
asked Brinsley, with a sardonic grin. 

“IT don’t fancy him,” I answered con- 
servatively. 

“He’s the very worst sort that curses 
the army, and that’s quite unnecessarily 
bad,” said he positively. “I wonder 
what he’s done to that Preston child 
that makes him behave in that way. 
I'm afraid I’ve misjudged Freddy. It 
would take something more than Flan- 
ders’ mere say-so to make him turn his 
back on—listen !” 

As he spoke there came a general 
hush. Even the music hesitated and 
then stopped, one instrument after an- 
other. Faint in the distance, from the 
direction of division headquarters, came 
the sound of cheering. At the same in- 
stant the flags that curtained the door- 
way were snatched apart, and Philly 
darted into the room. 

[ fairly gasped. Of course I had all 
along been aware, in a vague sort of 
way, that Philly was growing up. But 
for all that, until then she was to me 
as she had always been; an utterly un- 
manageable imp that from the time she 
was a tiny baby, newly orphaned, ga- 
zing solemnly at a strange world, I had 
loved as only a lonely old bachelor can 
care for another’s child. When her 
image crossed my mind, I had thought 
of her as a wild slip of a girl, long and 
bony of leg and arm, occasionally 
toothless, with wonderful dark eyes and 
a mop of dusky hair. 

This creature that I saw was another 
being. I can’t describe the frock she 
wore; there are some mysteries into 
which it is well that man should not 
pry, and technicalities of this sort stand 
high among them. But it was of some 
thin, black stuff, with a sash of deep 
crimson, and something crimson un- 
derneath that showed when she ran, 
which matched the heels of her little, 
black satin slippers. To my intense 
surprise, neither her arms nor the little 
of her neck that showed, were bony in 
the least; they were rounded and col- 
ored like ivory. Her hair, piled on top 
of her head and skewered there with 
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a high comb, had a red rose stuck in it. 
Though it may have been true, as some 
women afterward told me, that she was 
dressed in a manner entirely unsuitable 
for so young a girl, it is certain that 
no costume ever clothed a much love- 
lier one. 

In one hand she held an envelope, 
waving it wildly above her head. With- 
out paving the slightest attention to 
any one else, she danced up to her 
grandfather. 

“It’s a telegram, Dad’s Dad!” she 
cried. “I took it away from the order- 
ly as I came in the door. Read it out. 
I’m sure there’s news in it!” 

“Philly!” said her grandfather re- 
provingly. 

Philly stamped her foot. 

“T know. I haven't spoken to any- 
body, yet. I'll do that afterward. But 
there isn’t a soul in this room that 
wouldn’t rather hear the news, if there 
is any, than to say ‘how d’you do’ to 
me. Read it! I can’t stand it another 
minute !” 

Deliberately Redfield took the en- 
velope, looking the while in stern re- 
proof at his granddaughter. Philly 
jumped up and down and clapped her 
hands. So, with a sigh, he gave up his 
little attempt at correction as he had 
done hundreds of times before. Fle 
fumbled with his eye-glasses, and slow- 
ly tearing open the envelope, he read 
the contents through once — twice. 
Philly’s short supply of patience gave 
out utterly. 

“What is it? What is it?” Read it! 
Quick, Dad’s Dad—or I will!” 

Gently he put her aside, cleared his 
throat, and for the first time in the 
quarter-century of our acquaintance, 
his voice trembled as he spoke. 

“This copy of a telegram comes, 
through division headquarters, from 
Washington,” said he. “It states that 
five days ago the President signed the 
resolution acknowledging the independ- 
ence of Cuba; that on the following day 
Mr. Woodford, our minister to Spain, 
was given his passports, and that to- 
day Congress has declared that a state 
of war, since the former date, has ex- 
isted. To the copy of the telegram is 
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appended the order that this regiment 
shall hold itself ready to move at six 
hours’ notice.” 

For a second there was dead silence; 
then arose a cheer that caused the bunt- 
ing on the walls to tremble. It died 
away, to be repeated again and again. 
It was taken up by the enlisted men, 
who evidently had gotten wind of 
something and were waiting outside. 
In a mighty wave of sound it rolled 
back from the ballroom and down the 
troop streets, until even the prisoners 
in the guard-tent stamped on the board 
floor and yelled themselves hoarse. 

Philly, who had jumped on a chair 
and was leading the noise, suddenly 
was struck by an idea. Leaping to the 
ground, she ran to the screen that con- 
cealed the orchestra. She tore it aside, 
and seating herself at the piano, with 
all her might began to rattle off “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” <A piccolo cut 
in, and the two snare-drums rattled 
like mad. The cheering broke out 
again, more wildly than before, and this 
time even Brinsley joined it—even I 
did. In the middle of it all, I saw Mrs. 
Greenough, the senior major’s wife, 
rise, and with an evident effort to con- 
trol herself, hurry from the room. 

“Stop! Silence, I say!” barked Red- 
field. The music and the cheering 
ceased. 

“What a thoughtlessly selfish lot of 
brutes we are!” growled Brinsley, deep- 
ly disgusted with himself for having 
given evidence of some ordinary human 
feeling, like the rest of the world. “We 
utterly forgot that because that old 
woman is something of a frump to look 
at, she has feelings inside her instead 
of baled forage, as might appear to the 
casual observer. Everybody in the reg- 
iment has heard that story a thousand 
times. When she was comparatively 
young she saw her father and two 
brothers march away to that air, and 
none of the three ever returned.” He 
sulked away, to solace himself at the 
punch-bowl. 

It was some time before the dancing 
began. Every one was talking excited- 
ly over the great news, and no attempt 
was made to open the dance in the 
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ordinary manner; every one, even Red- 
field, seemed to consider that Philly al- 
ready had done all that was necessary 
in this way. The people gathered large- 
ly in couples. Here and there groups 
of officers were defeating Spain, each 
according to his own ideas. I stopped 
where | was, still watching the poor 
little drama to which Brinsley had 
called my attention. 

Fanny had risen from her seat with 
the rest, when the cheering began, but 





I am convinced that she did not know 
why. War or péace, it was all the 
same to her, just then, and the shock 
seemed to have stunned her, in a 
She saw nothing, apparently, even 
when Philly, coming alone down th 
room, tripping in t the us 
stopped and looked inquiringly in her 
pale, troubled face. 

Philly’s big eyes took in everything, 
as they always did. I saw them search 


the room and settle on Freddy, where 
he stood with clenched fists hanging 
by his sides and looking steadfastly 
upon the floor at his With a 
that was quite new to her, and 
an ease that might shown 
by a belle of many eluded 
the men who were pursuing her, 
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his arm and was led away, through the 
door and under the moonlit palms out- 
side. 

Fanny, for the first time, took notice 
then. <A flood of color swept over her 
ace and retreated, leaving it ghastly. 

saw her fingers tighten on h 
until the ivory sticks 
laughed a little as I noticed it, partly 
because [ thought that anything that 
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“I’m hot and I’m thirsty,” she an- 
nounced, “Go get me an ice, please. 
I know they’re not serving them yet, 
but tell them it’s for me, and I think 
they'll give you one. I'll wait here.” 

Flanders would have remonstrated, 
but thought better of it and departed. 
Philly drew a sigh of relief. 

“Pig! said she. 

The remark, I knew, 
dressed to me, and I made no attempt 
to answer it. Dut I saw that Philly 
was winking hard as though to keep 
back tears, and that there was a pa- 
thetic little droop at the corners of her 


was not ad- 


mouth. I took her hand and patted it. 

“What's the matter, Philly, girl?’ | 
asked. “Aren't vou having as good a 
time as you hoped =” 

Her eves filled, then. “It’s all horrid 
horrid!” she replied, with a_ litt 
catch in her voice. “And I thought it 
was going to be so—so different. I’ve 
been looking forward so long to my 


first real ball, Dad’s Dad wouldn't have 
let me have it now, I know, if he hadn't 
thought that with the war coming on, 

might not be with me on 
my next birthday. Lut I wanted t 
forget that for this evening. I wanted 
to be happy ain l 
: rs 


he might not 


| have eve 
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dear. It’s a rather good thing, if he 
takes it as a lesson. He'll have to 
economize for a bit, that’s all, and he 
can do it on active service. He'll feel 
differently in the morning.” 

“But it isn’t only just ‘more than he 
can afford,” persisted Philly. “He's 
been doing that for some time, and then 
doing it more hoping to get even. But 
to-night it came all at once—in one 
hand, I think. It’s eight hundred dol- 
lars. And Freddy hasn’t it. He hasn't 
anything—except The Devil.” 

I quite started; she uttered the last 
words so explosively. Then I recollect- 
ed the horse. 

“He's worth more than that—I mean 
The Devil is—and Freddy offered to 
give him over for the debt, but that 
horrid Shark man -wouldn’t take him. 
Said he needed the money—and he’s 
rolling in That’s the reason 
Freddy says he can’t in honor allow 
Fanny to tie her life to his. Because 
he’s disgraced, and can’t even go with 
the regimert when it leaves—though I 
don’t sz* how he’s going to help that, 
do you:~--fo. a debt like that must be 
paid within a day. Is that true?” 

“It’s the custom,” I admitted. “Still, 
in a case of this kind, time must be 
given. Why, it will amount to a court 
martial if Flanders presses his claim 
for such a debt.” 


money. 


Philly nodded —comprehendingly. 
Brought up in the service as she had 
been, she knew military law as well as 
I did 

“That's what I told him, but he knew 


she said. 


it already, ‘It’s for that 
very reason he can't delay. Because 
the other man is so helpless. He 
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he’s got make good, one way or an 
other. just the way he said it: 
I must <e good, and I will—one 
way oO! 1C1 He said it as though 
he wa neo to himself; not to me. 
What d an?” 
“Ts this ] of his really as blacl 
is he’s painted, Philly?” I asked, eva 
nga irect I 
| ifraid he is, uid Philly, sha- 
ing her head. “He couldn't be painted 
uch blacker than he is—not in any 
way reddy can ride him, of course, 
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and I’ve made friends with him, but— 
oh! I never thought of that!” 

“Never thought of what?” I de- 
manded. I had no doubt that Philly 
had made friends with the brute. She 
could make friends, I think, with any 
animal that ever wore horse-hide. She 
had a heaven-sent gift that way, that 
in her early childhood had been culti- 
vated by the most competent teacher | 
ever knew. I scented danger in this 
sudden thought of hers. “Never 
thought of what?” I repeated. 

“Nothing,” she answered hastily. 
“What did Freddy mean when he 
said fi 

“My dear,” I said, coming to a sud- 
den decision, ‘I am not a mind-reader, 
and even if I were, I’d find it rather 
difficult to answer that question. But 
if you see Freddy again, tell him to 
come to me the first thing to-morrow 
morning. I'll take over the debt, and 
see that he gets time to pay it, if it’s 
necessary. Then tell him to go and 
grovel before that poor ‘.le girl, and 
get her to forgive him it he © an.” 

Philly squeezed my hand gratefuily. 
“That’s sweet of you, Daddy Quen- 
tin,’ she said, with a watery little 
smile. “It’s like you, too. I hope it 
won't be necessary. I don’t believe it 
will, somehow. I can’t very well tell 
Freddy, though. He'd know then I 
must have talked with you about it, 
and you see, I promised I wouldn't tell 
any one,” she owned shamelessly. “I 
won't tell any one else. But I had to 
know things, and of course I couldn't 
go to Dad’s Dad—he’s their K. O.” 

She was silent for a moment; then, in 
a burst of confidence, leaned close to 
me, her eyes overflowing. 

“Of course I'll see this through; 
they're my friends,’ she said. “I 
thought it would be so nice to grow up, 
if it was only for one night. But it’s 
the unhappiest thing I ever did. Why, 
even Fanny was mean to me. She 
seemed to think that I wanted to——” 

Philly stopped short, and instantly 
her real self disappeared. 

“It’s so good of you to take all that 
trouble for me, Mr. Flanders,” she 
said, with winning sweetness. “I see 











a couple of vacant chairs over on the 
other side. Shall we go there and sit 
down?” 

The Shark leered engagingly as he 
led the way to the seats that Philly had 
indicated. When they had gone I also 
left my place. I was uneasy about that 
Preston boy. A debt of eight hundred 
dollars to be paid at once by a subaltern 
living on an income, undoubtedly al- 
ready mortgaged, of fifteen hundred a 
year, was nearly as hopeless a task as 
though it had been eight millions. 
Moreover, those words of his which 
Philly had repeated to me meant more, 
I feared, than I would admit when 
speaking to the child. I knew that a 
lad of his kidney, fresh from the shel- 
tered life of West Point, with all a 
clean-bred boy’s exaggerated notions of 
honor, would, in the self-abasement at- 
tending his first slip, be very likely in- 
deed to do some exceedingly foolish 
thing; a thing, perhaps, that one would 
not care to think of. For Fanny’s sake 
as well as his own I resolved to prevent 
anything of the sort. Therefore I went 
in search of him. 

I found him at the punch-bow! with 
a group of his fellows; all of them 
talking loudly and laughing with un- 
natural frequency, and Freddy more 
so than any of the others. He was 
drinking recklessly; Redfield’s punch 
is not a thing to tamper with lightly, 
and the unaccustomed liquor was hav- 
ing its effect. “To stop his drinking 
without creating a scene would prob- 
ably have been impossible. And then, 
under the circumstances I was not en- 
tirely sure that I wanted to do so just 
then. What I did want was to keep 
him, safe from himself, until I could 
get at him in the morning, and this, 
when once he got in bed, the punch 
was quite capable of doing. 

Selecting a spot from which I could 
keep an eye on him, I sat down there. 

A quadrille was forming at the time, 
and hardly had I settled myself, when 
I saw Philly and The Shark coming to 
join the set nearest me. Their conver- 
sation seemed largely in the nature of 
a monologue by Flanders, on the sub- 
ject of himself, as well as I could judge 
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by his expansive manner. Philly lis- 
tened with what appeared to be breath- 
less interest. Then they came so near 
that I could not help but hear him. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “all I want 
now is another mount—a good one. If 
we're going to Cuba, it’ll be impossible 
to get anything at all, unless I bought 
a plug from the quartermaster. And 
of course I wouldn't care to do that.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Philly. 
“Have you found one yet to suit you?” 

Now, as a matter of fact, if the regi- 
ment was sent to Cuba, the chances 
were that it would go dismounted; a 
fact of which Philly undoubtedly was 
perfectly well aware. I could not un- 
derstand what she was driving at, then. 
But if Philly knew this, Flanders evi- 
dently did not. 

“No, not yet,” he replied. ‘“There’s 
nothing worth having around here— 
nothing with blood in it. I shall get 
leave if I can and go to Louisville and 
have a look.” 

“There’s one horse here that I should 
think might suit even you,” she said in- 
nocently. I began to get her drift, then. 
“IT mean that black of Freddy Pres- 
ton’s. He’s thoroughbred, and I hap- 
pen to know that Freddy is willing to 
let him go at something under what 
he is really worth.” 

Flanders laughed, but it was not a 
very genuine laugh. “Not for me,” he 
said. “I’m not buying man-eaters. 
Preston has managed to tame him, but 
no one else can ride the beast. And 
mighty proud of that fact Preston is. 
It’s a safe bluff that he makes when 
he offers to sell.” 

“Some people tumble out of bed,” she 
replied carelessly. ‘From what I’ve 
seen of him he doesn’t seem to me so 
impossible to ride.” 

The music started, the partners sa- 
luted, and their conversation for the 
time was stopped. I smiled to myself 
at Philly’s little plan, so evidently a 
foredoomed failure, to dispose of The 
Devil, but then I saw another matter 
that demanded my attention, and which 
drove it out of my head. 

For the moment the group around 
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the punch-bowl had melted away, leav- 
ing Freddy alone. He was seated, star- 
ing with owlish solemnity at nothing. 
I went over and touched his shoulder. 

“My boy,” I said as he looked up, 
“vou’ve had enough of this. You're 
best in bed.” 

He had not seen me before since he 
was a schoolboy, and did not recognize 
me, but he did recognize my shoulder- 
straps. The habit of discipline is 
strong; he struggled to his feet, fol- 
lowed me obediently as I led him under 
the rolled walls of the ballroom tent, 
and then preceded me to his own. 
Without once looking around to see me 
watch him, he undressed, fell on his 
cot, and was fast asleep at once. 

It lifted a weight from my mind, 
which was still further lightened when, 
on returning to the ballroom, I found 
that Fanny had gone home some time 
before. With a headache, they said. 
I also had a headache, and followed her 
example. 

When, next morning, I was bathed 
and dressed, reveille had not yet blown. 
I sent word to Preston’s troop street 
that as soon as he was awake and 
ready I wanted to see him, and was 
hurrying through my coffee. There 
came the sound of hurrying hoofs be- 
hind, and a cry of warning from my 
“striker” which made me spring to my 
feet. Then I saw that Philly, mounted 
on a huge black horse, was rushing 
toward us at a speed that, away from 
a race-course, I never saw equaled. 

Her mount I never had seen before, 
but there was no mistaking him, even 
at the first glance. He was a magnifi- 
cent thoroughbred, black as night, and 
standing well over sixteen hands. 

There would not be two such horses 
in the camp. But had there been any 
doubt, The Devil at once identified him- 
self. With Philly vainly sawing at his 
mouth, he was bolting straight toward 
my tent as though he would tear 
through it. But no horse, not mad with 
fright, will run into a barrier, however 
flimsy, that is far too high to leap. 
Bracing his hoofs he stopped short; 
then began to buck, as only thorough- 
breds and broncos can. Philly sat on 
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his back as a mussel clings to a rock. 
Both the striker and I ran forward. 
He gripped the bit. Instantly The 
Devil reared and struck, and J saw the 
khaki blouse of my servant fly open, 
so narrowly did the iron shoe miss him. 
At the same moment | grasped Philly's 
waist and lifted her from the saddle. 
Very seldom had I utterly lost patience 
with Philly, but | did then, and shook 
her soundly as I held her in the air. 

“You must be crazy!” said I. **What 
you need is a good spanking, and 
though I don’t suppose your grand 
father will give it to you, I’m going to 
give him the chance—and this very 
minute.” 

“No. Let me down—quick!” she 
said, so earnestly that I pau i 
ten, Daddy Quentin. I had to ride him. 
It was the only way. I was afraid 
Freddy wouldn't take your money. 
Men are so queer about some thi 
[I don’t understand it. Last ni; 
made up my mind to sell the horse. 
And I have. I went out riding with 
him—The Shark—this morning. And 
he was ashamed to be afraid of The 
Devil when he saw me ride him. I 
thought he would be, and he was. So 
he bought him, and I made him pay 
me right then. Then, when [| started 
for here, all of a sudden it came to me 
what Freddy meant about making good 
one way or another. So I pushed The 
Devil and he got away from me. My 
skirt fretted him, anyhow; he never 
was ridden with one before. But I was 
afraid I might be too late. So take it 
to him. Please! Now!” 

Her words came tumbling over each 
other in their haste, but I grasped what 
she meant. As she finished, and fum 
bling in her bodice, extracted a wad of 
bills which she forced into my hand, I 
remembered that it had been a long 
time since I had sent for young Pres- 
ton. Of course nothing had happened, 
or I would have heard of it, but as 
Philly implied, something might at any 


moment. Grasping the money tightly, 


[ took my somewhat portly form along 
much faster than it was accustomed to 
go, and so soon arrived, rather short 
of breath, at Freddy's troop street. 
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The flap of the tent was down, and I 
scratched at it as convention required, 
but without waiting for an answer, I 
lifted it and entered. 

Freddy was sitting at a table, sealing 
an envelope. <A large sheet of paper, 
loosely scrawled upon, lay on the table 
before him, and under it he hastily 
thrust something as I came in, at the 
same time lifting to mine the most hag- 
gard and hunted face I had ever seen. 

The sheet of paper lay directly under 
my eyes, and I saw the heading: “To 
Whom It May Concern.” I lifted it, 
and underneath I found what I ex- 





pected then—a_ pistol [ took it, and 
putting it on a canip-stool, t down 
pon it f ‘-keeping. And very un- 
comfortable it S 
Chere was no scen t was far too 


serious for that, and somehow the lec- 
ture that rose t 

to fit. For px 
sat there in sil 
a 


1 
DTOKE, 


» my lips did not seem 
ss half a minute we 
which at last I 








“It was a most idiotic thing that you 
were about to do, reddy,” I said, very 
quietly. “You yourself best know what 
erief it would have caused. And. be- 
sides, there wasn't the slightest excuse 
for it. The horse is sold. If he wasn't, 
it would have been all the same. But 
he is. Philly sold him. To Flanders. 
Here.” And I shoved the wad of bills 
into the hand that was nearest me. 

He looked vaguely at them for a mo- 
ment, as though he did not grasp what 
they meant. 

“To Flanders,” he repeated, after a 
little. ‘Flanders! I should like to see 
him up on The Devil.” 

He laughed hysterically, and then, 
without the slightest warning, threw hi 
head forward on his arms and cried— 
cried with great sobs as men do on the 





rare occasions when they weep; sobs 
that fairly racked his bodv. 

[ waited for the storm to pass. Rev- 
eille blew, and afterward, one by o1 
the minutes went by, it seemed to me 
interminably. It is most trying to s¢ 


a man—a real man, which, after all, 
break down like that. Bu 
at last his sobs began to lessen in their 
violence, and before they had finished I 


Freddy was— 
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rose. I knew that he would not want 
to lift his face while I was there. 

“It’s all right now, isn’t it, Freddy?” 
I asked. 

He nodded. 

“Very well. Here’s your gun,” I 
said, laying it on the table. “Burn 
those papers you wrote; don’t tear 
them. You'd better give your face a 
scrub, then. You won’t have any too 
much time before parade.” And with 
that I left him. 

“Ts it all right?’ asked Philly eager- 
ly, as I returned. 

“All right?” I repeated in a tone that 
was intended to convey great surprise. 
“Of course it’s all right. Why shouldn't 
it be? Freddy'll be around himself to 
thank you, as soon as he gets off duty.” 

She looked at me with an odd, mirth- 
less little smile, but said nothing. 

“What did you do with the horse?” 
I asked, by way of making conversa- 
tion. 

“T sent him back to the picket-lines. 
I doubt if Mr. Flanders will try him 
out to-day,” she answered me wearily. 

“Nor any other day,” I responded. 
“He'll send him to a sales-stable and 
win out a good profit—you see if he 
don’t.” 

While I was speaking she rose. Then, 
for the first time, I noticed that she 
was hatless, that her hair was braided 
in a long tail, hanging far below her 
waist, and that she wore an old khaki 
riding-skirt, long outgrown. 

“So you really are tired of being 
grown up, even for a night, are you, 
girl?” I asked, with a laugh. “I thought 
that by this morning you'd have 
changed your mind, but it seems you 





haven't.’ 

“Tt was just dressing up in play 
when I put those clothes on yesterday 
she answered slowly. “a 


When Fanny 
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evening,” 
grew up then, I think. 


was so crucl. Now, these clothes are 
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just dressing up. But I wanted to look 
like a little girl when I rode the horse 
to show Mr. Flanders. I’m very tired 
now, Daddy Quentin. My knees feel 
all shaky. I'll go back to Dad’s Dad, 
please.” 

[ had almost to carry the child to 
her grandiather’s tent. Once there, I 
put her carefully in the inner compart- 
ment and tied down the flap. One of 
Redfield’s horses, ready saddled, stood 
at the decor, but he was not there. I 
met him hurrying by as I came out. 

“Have you seen Philly?” he asked. 

“Yes. She’s in there now, lying 
down. Leave her alone,” | replied. 

“Thank God!” he said, and wilted 
against the tent-pole as though all his 
strength had left him. ‘Do you know,” 
he went on, “I’ve rarely had such a 
fright before. Rarely, sir. They told 
me that she was away somewhere, on 
that damned man-eating horse of Pres- 
ton’s.”’ 

“She was,” said I. “She was, and 
you're not to scold her for it. She 
wasn't hurt, and she had a reason for 
what she did. What it is I’m not at 
liberty to say, and no more is she. But 
you can take my word for it, Redfield, 
that you have one more reason to be 
proud of that girl.” 

Redfield straightened, and deliberate- 
ly swung himself on his horse as the 
bugles blew. Gathering his reins, he 
looked down at me. 

“Drake, I suffered the tortures of the 
damned when | heard that Philly was 
mounted on that brute. The tortures 
of the damned, sir. Therefore I’m 
most glad to hear what you have just 
said. For otherwise, old as Philly is, 
:pon my word, sir, I think I should 
have——”’ 

He blew his nose loudly, and stuffing 
his handkerchief back into his left 
gauntlet, set his spurs and galloped 
away for parade. 








T wasn’t my fault in 
the least that I heard 
about it. I was sit- 
ting there in the back 
parlor, large as life, 
reading at the win- 
dow, while Osborn, 
my son, who is a 
freshman at college, and three of his 
college friends were singing a college 
ditty at the piano. It went, if I remem- 
ber the words rightly: 





Father and mother pay all the bills, and we 
have all the fun, 

In the friendly rivalry of college strife, 
hoorah! 

We have to figure an awful lot to find out 
what we've done 

With the money that we spent in college life, 
100Tran, 


This song has a merry air to it, and 
I was quite enjoying the scene, when it 
was interrupted by the sudden arrival 
of a young fellow I have come to know 
by the name of Shorty Dodson. He 
had seen the boys through the long 
window, and had come in through the 
open door without the formality of a 
ring, and dropped himself into a chair. 

Shorty Dodson is a_ round-faced 
youth of the low-comedian type. In 
Osborn’s set he has a reputation for 
wit. Always before I have seen him 
roll into the house, jolly and round- 
faced; to-day he dragged himself in 
with a look about him that I can only 
describe as wilted. He dropped himself 
into a chair, and so extremely was his 
look of utter defeat that the boys 
stopped singing to inquire: 
“What’s eatin’ you, Shorty?” 


To which he replied: 
ten dollars.” 

They all stared at him. 
manded: 

“Oh, quit your joshin’, 
just joshin’ us, fellows. 
a jolly!” 

They all laughed uproariously. 

“You got your rise!’ they crowed. 

“Rise!” gloomed the round-faced 
youth. “Rise nothin’! I’m givin’ it to 
you straight. I tell you, I gotta have 
ten dollars—I gotta get it before to- 
morrow.” 

To this a tall, red-haired boy, known 
as Sandy, exclaimed: 

“He’s dippy! Go get him the ice- 
water, Os. The heat’s affected him!” 

Osborn joined in with: “Yes, you're 
loony! You know, don’t you, as well 
as I, that the whole bunch of us is bust 
—clean bust?” 

Shorty Dodson only replied to this 
in his dull monotone: “I gotta have ten 
dollars before to-morrow !” 

“Why don’t you ask for a million at 
once?” said Sandy. “It would be just 
as easy to raise!” 

At this Fred Wilson, Osborn’s es- 
pecial chum, said: 

“Van's got some, hasn’t he? Didn't 
old Van get something out’ve his gov- 
ernor just now?” 

They all breathed sighs of relief. 

“Sure!” they said. “Van's got some- 
thing! We can stick old Van.” 

It seemed to them a perfect matter of 
course that if Shorty Dodson absolutely 
had to have ten dollars, ten dollars had 
somehow to be got. 


“IT gotta have 
Osborn com- 


Shorty! He’s 
He's givin’ us 
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At the name of Van, Shorty emitted 
a groan. He waved his hands at them. 

“Don't talk to me about Van! I 
can't touch Van for this—leave him 
out’ve it! Wait till you hear!” 

Shorty swallowed once or twice. He 
seemed to find it difficult to make his 
confession. Finally he brought it out. 

“IT asked a girl to come to Greytown 
to the game to-morrow,” he said. 

“You asked a girl,’ echoed Fred, “to 
go to Greytown—without a cent in 
your pocket and not a cent in the crowd 
—you asked a girl to go! That's what 
it is to have a sense of humor! You're 
too darn funny, Shorty!” 

Shorty lifted a deprecatory hand. 

“Listen here,” he said, “I didn’t think 
she’d go—how’'d I know she'd go? It’s 
Mabel Griffin—Van’'s girl. I was call- 
ing there this afternoon—say, she’s a 
winner, she’s all right!—and we were 
getting thick as thieves, and me having 
a good time and talking what a bully 
fellow Van was, and all; and it just 
slipped outa me—I thought of course 
she was going to the game with Van. 
J just wanted to be polite—just to say 
I’d like to take her, if I could. So I 
just said—just like saying ‘Good after- 
noon’: ‘Won’t you come to the game 
to-morrow, Miss Griffin?’ Gee! When 
she said ‘Yes,’ I thought I’d faint on 
the spot! I couldn't see straight! It 
was a solar-plexus one for poor Shorty! 
Me with twenty-seven cents, and letters 
about economy from the family every 
morning, and the whole gang bust— 
not a spondunk in sight—and there sat 
that peach saying she'd go to the ball- 
game with me!” 

He buried his face in his hands. 

“Oh, how,” he took his plaint up 
again, “how could I tell that that queen- 
ly girl would think of going to a ball- 
game with me! I thought she just 
thought I was a nice little round joke! 
Why, I'd as soon expect the Queen of 
Spain to go to a ball-game as her. Just 
to be polite—just to be polite, I asked 
her, having nothing else to say—just 
to fill in the time I asked her to go to 
the ball-game with me! And she—she 
said ‘Yes!’ he lamented. 

They all stood around the stricken 
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youth, shaking their heads, slapping 
him consolingly on the shoulder. It 
was a terribly grave situation. Again 
he took it up: i 

“And the worst of it is, think of old 
Van! He'll think I’m buttin’ in—just 
think how mad he'll be! And I can’t 
go to him, can I, and say: ‘I’ve just 
asked your girl to the ball-game, just 
for a josh’-—no man‘d like that, would 
he? I just wanted her to feel she was 
having an awfully good time around 
here. I've got sisters of my own—I 
know how girls like to have three or 
four invitations to things, even if they 
do come from little runts like me. 
There I was, thinking she was going off 
to the ball-game with the king-pin— 
course he'd have asked her if she’d 
waited a minute! But there, that’s like 
a girl—snap up the first bid you get to 
anything! They're all alike, big tall 
queens and little freckle-faced runts!’”’ 

“What ails you,” said Fred distinctly, 
“is that you talk too much! You shoot 
off your face like it was a shooting- 
gallery! The question is now, not what 
made you do it, but what’ve we got to 
do about it. We've got to raise the 
price, of course, but how? That’s ‘what 
we've got to find out.” 

“First place, we've gotta pool all we 
have,’ Osborn suggested. 

They all turned their pockets inside 
out, and between the five of them they 
netted two dollars and_ thirty-seven 
cents. 

“We'd better find out, too,” said 
Sandy, “what's the very least he can 
get off with, takin’ her up to Grey- 
town.” 

[ may explain here that the coilege 
which my son attends is in a venerable 
college town but a few miles by trolley 
from us. The home team goes to Grey- 
town, some little distance, to meet a 
rival college, a sort of meeting-place 
between the two. 

Osborn got out a pocket-pad and a 
pencil. 

“Two dollars and fifty-seven cents to 
Greytown and back,” he began. 

“Oh, no, Os!” groaned the unfortu- 
nate Shorty. “ ’Tisn’t as much as that!” 
“Two dollars and fifty-seven cents 
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there and back,” Osborn repeated im- 
placably. ‘That makes five dollars and 
fourteen cents. One dollar entrance on 
the grand stand, each—that’s seven dol- 
lars and fourteen cents.” 

There came a groan from the host. 

“Then, trolley fares from the station 
and back, and eats—there’ve got to be 
eats, too, you know. If you don’t have 
to do anything extra, you may get off 
for nine dollars and twenty-five cents— 
not a cent less. You can't do it on 
less—you've got to have ten. And 
then, if anything comes up, like ice- 
cream or anything, you've gotta turn 
a frozen face!” 

Silence fell again. Shorty Dodson 
sat looking into space with haunted, 
unseeing eyes. His four friends stood 
pityingly around him. It was no time 
for reproaches. The situation was too 
tragic for that. That girl had got to 
be taken to that une, of that there 
was no douht. 

Finally Shorty spoke. 

“Oh, if | was only home—I go 
aunt I can always touch for five! I’m 
always square with her, too,’ he went 
on virtuously. “I pay her back—or of- 
fer to—every time!” A sudden ray of 
hope illuminated his face. “You gotta 
aunt, too, haven't you, Os?” 

“My aunt ain’t any good for this,” 
Osborn replied glo« 

And indeed, it would not have oc- 
curred to my eldest son to approach my 
sister Maria. 

“Besides,” Osborn went on, “I can’t 
get a cent outa any one at home.” 

He said it without bitterness, the 
mere statement of a, dismal fact, that 
the others understood only too well. 
Osborn has indeed, of late, been rather 
extravagant, as boys will in college, and 
his father has felt it time to call a halt, 
and has forbade any softening of the 
heart on my part in the advancing of 
funds to Osborn. 
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“If every one of us could raise two 
dollars,” Fred Wilson decided, “it’d be 
all right.” 

Shorty lifted his pain-racked face. 


“Who from? Who 





ing to raise two dollars?” was what he 
wanted to know. 


“Whenever we want 
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to raise the wind, we raise it off’n each 
other, don’t we? Well, look at us now! 
And if we go outside, we'll all go to 
the same people, won't we? And every- 
body but Van as bust as we! Oh, 
what's Van going to say?” 

He rose to his feet. 

“Darn women!” he said. “That's 
what | get for fussin’!” 

Here a short, taciturn youth, named 
Graham, spoke for the first time. 

“T got a watch I can hock for two.” 

“That aint so bad!” cried Sandy, 
slapping Shorty on the back. “That 
makes four dollars and thirty seven 
cents already yet!” 

“It’s five o'clock,” Osborn reminded 
them. “We'd better hike. You gotta 
have that money by ten to-morrow 
morning. If George’s going to soak 
that watch, he'll just have time to get 
over.” 

The party separated. They had come 
over with the intention of staying to 
supper, and [I knew would return. I 
sat there. The humor of the situation 
made me !augh—I suppose hard-heart- 
edly. ‘Tisn’t often that one gets the 


° >” °f . 
inside workings of the social lite in 
which one’s son is engaged. The sol- 


idarity of the boys was what impressed 
me, also. It didn’t occur to one of 
them to think that it might not be his 
business to aid in providing funds with 
which to take a girl, whom he didn't 
want to take, to a distant ball-game. 
Neither had a ray of the humor of the 
situation penetrated. All was darkest 
gloom. They were so broke, all of 
them, poor lads, that two dollars loomed 
a splendid fortune—and yet those two 
dollars were going to be raised some- 
how, somewhere. 

Osborn began proceedings at home 
with his usual directness He seize 
his brother Jimmie in the hall. Jimmie, 
at thirteen, is accustomed .to obey Os- 
born with a literalness and promptitude 
that his father and I have never vet had 
shown us. Osborn now said to Jimmie: 

“Go get your bank.” 

Jimmie has a square iron bank in 
which he puts his pocket-money. It is 
a bank that can be opened with a cer- 
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tain key when full and put together 
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again. You can also shake out a five 


or ten-cent piece when necessary. H: 
now brought it down, saying apologetic 
ally: 

“IT ain't got much, Os 
“Gimme what you got,’ Osborn de- 
manded without explanation. “‘I 
have some mon.” 

Jimmie took this statement with the 
same simple acquiescence that Dodson’s 
friends had taken the statement of his 


gotta 


needing ten dollars. Osborn, mean- 

while, dexterously opened the bank. 

There were seventy-seven cents in it. 
“Would that hel» you any?” asked 


Jimmie anxiously. 

“Sure,” said 
helps.” 

“How 
asked next. “I 
can get some.” 

“T want as 
said Osborn. 

“Five dollars?” asked Jimmie. 

Osborn’s eyes opened wide. 

“How can you get five dollars?” he 
demanded. 

“T dunno if I can,” Jimmie answered, 
“but I’m goin’ to try.” 

“How are you going to get it?” his 
chief demanded. 

“Don’t ask me, Os,” replied Jimmie, 
“if you want to have it.” 

“Oh, all right,” Osborn replied, This 
was a great for him. 

Next he wandered in to me and in 
a take-it-or-leave-it tone, which left out 
of possibility the chance that he real- 
ized I had heard all of the proceeding: 


Osborn. ‘Every 


want?” 
I know 


Jimmie 
where | 


much do you 
think 


much as you can get,” 


concession 


“You got fifty cents in your purse, 
mother?” he asked. 
His tone was so matter of fact, so 
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like his father, that forewarned 
as I was, I put my hand in my pocket 
and, completely bamboozled, delivered 
fifty cents to my son. It was a mas- 
terly triumph of tact. 

Osborn now wandered up and down 


even 


the piazza. His father came home. 
Him Osborn greeted with a_ polite: 
“Gor val evening, Sif.” Henry, you see, 


has been touched to his limit. 

Now, see in what a different way a 
mother and a younger brother are ap- 
proached, from a sister, in delicate 
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financial transactions. Osborn was ly- 
ing in wait for his sister Edith. Edith 
is sixteen, and has lately, since her 
brother has been I 

cupy a prominent place in his life, Os- 
born’s friends considering her “all to 


in college, got to oc- 


A 99 
the Por cl. 


He joined Edith and engaged her in 
talk about his friends who were com- 
ing that night. I couldn't hear what 
they said, but I could see Osborn’s 


throu the window. 
as what he was using; laying 

it on with a trowel, was my son, I made 
no doubt. I could see Osborn getting 
more and polite, and Edith ex- 
panding into the grown-up ways of a 
lady before his eyes 


pleasant manner 


Mlattery w 
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gh 


more 


young 

How 
by hearing Edith exclaim, 
in the door: 

“Oh, haven't you got any change, Os- 
born? Just wait till I run up-stairs 
and see what’s in my purse.” 

Here Osborn, that sink of duplicity, 
murmured : 

“Oh, don’t bother, Ede!” 

“Oh, do let me!” she persisted. The 
offer, had come from _ her. 
The favor of acceptance was going to 
be on Osborn’s side. 

Blithely the poor, deluded girl ran 
for her The contents 
proved unsatisfactory. lifty-nine cents 
was all that could be gleaned. Of this, 
with a royal air, Osborn took half a 
dollar. He couldn't afford to lose his 
prestige with his sister by scraping up 
the coppers. 

Thus, you see, Osborn had mulcted 
his family dollar and seventy- 
seven cents, but twenty-three cents more 
were needed to make up his share. 

Before supper Jimmie came to 
born and said mysteriously : 

“I'll have’m for vou 

Osborn glanced warningly toward 

lso wondered what means my 


I could judge 


as she came 


successtul he was 


you see, 
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for one 


Os- 


to-morrow. 


me. I also 
younger son had employed to get such 
a princely fortune as five dollars 

The five boys straggled in just be- 
tea. Supper at first was a stiff 
meal. Henry away on business, 
and the talked politely back and 
forth. They had had no chance to 
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compare notes to any extent. Had they, 
or had they not, got the required sum 
was what hung heavy in the air. It 
hung so heavy that it even impaired 
poor Shorty Dodson’s robust appetite 
for broiled chicken. Edith chattered 
away in vain like a young lady. The 
consuming question must be answered. 

Finally Osborn said: 

“Oh, hang it, fellows, let’s let em in 
about it! Let’s tell “em! It was more 
than human nature could stand to eat 
through a meal in this suspense. 

“You see, Mrs. Preston,” Fred Wil- 
son explained, “Shorty has to have ten 
dollars. He asked a girl to the ball- 
game, and we're all broke, and we've 
been trying to raise it. So now let’s all 
tell what we did.” 

Here Maria echoed: 

“Ten dollars—to take a young lady 
to the ball-game! Dear, dear! No 
wonder that you young gentlemen are 
all, as you call it, ‘broke.’ ” 

They laughed in a gratified way. lor 
some reason, Maria’s speech pleased 
them. I presume they thought them- 
selves devils of fellows. 

Osborn began: 

“T got one dollar and seventy-seven 
cents. Now, if Aunt Maria'll give me 
twenty-three cents I'll have my two dol- 
lars.” 

“Certainly,” said Maria graciously. 

She opened her purse. It was the 
chance of a lifetime for her to do the 
handsome and spectacular. A five-dol- 
lar bill was nestling in the depths of 
that pocketbook. I saw it and Osborn 
saw it. For a fraction of a second she 
wavered maddeningly in the balance, 
her desire to shine and her prudent 
spirit warring with each other. In the 
end, prudence won. Maria counted out 
exactly twenty-three cents upon the 
table. 

From the beginning of the recital, 
Edith had cast a look of deep suspicion 
upon her brother. She had been neatly 
flattered out of her fifty cents, and she 
knew it, and a certain look of triumph 
danced in her eyes as Aunt Maria 
showed herself proof against the blan- 
dishments of man. 
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Fred now told his tale, not without 
satisfaction. 

“IT got my two,” he said, “from Sid 
Foster. I just went up to him—he was 
boning hard, like always—and I just 
said: ‘Say, old man, is it convenient to 
pay me back that two dollars?’ He 
sort of stared at me, blank. I said, just 
as confident as anything: “The two I 
lent you at the ball-game—the first 
ball-game, you know.’ .And he shoved 
it right out! He said: ‘Why, I beg 
your pardon, Wilson, I'd forgotten en- 
tirely. about it. Awfully sorry! Glad 
I happened to have it just now.’’ 

“He’s an awful white fellow,” said 
Osborn. ‘He’s the most absent-minded 
chap in the world.” 

“We'll pay him back the first of all,” 
said Shorty. ‘Poor old Foster!” 

That was the first I had heard of 
paying back. Of course, they intended 
to do that. Jimmie and Edith, I knew, 
for instance, were as sure of their fifty 
cents and seventy-seven cents as if they 
had lent it to the Bank of England; 
but the subject of paying back wasn’t 
one to be discussed now. 

“How much’ve you got, Sandy?” Os- 
born asked next. 

“One dollar and seventy-five cents 
was all I could rake up,” he said. “I 
couldn't think of anybody to touch, and 
I just sold some things—books and 
things. I won’t need ‘em much more 
this year, anyway—you fellows’ll have 
to lend me yours.” 

“Sure!” they chorused. 

“You see, Shorty,” they triumphed, 
“we're coming out fine! Don’t look so 
blue, Shorty.” 

“Oh, ’tisn’t that!’ groaned Shorty. 
“Tt’s the fifty cents that I got out’ve 
Van that’s eatin’ me! I didn’t know 
what to do—lI sorta felt all flabber- 
gasted, the way I have all day. I wasn't 
good for anything ; and all I could think 
of was when Petey came along, and I 
said: ‘Say, old man, just lend me some 
car fare to get over to Elmhurst—I’m 
going to take supper at Osborn’s, and 
he said: ‘Sorry, old man, I’m bust.’ 
And just then Van came along and 
said: ‘Want some money, Shorty? I 
got some,’ just as fine as a fiddle! He’d 
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have given me more, but I'd only take 
fifty cents—it was the smallest he had. 
I don’t know what’s the matter with 
him; they can’t have had a scrap; she 
can’t have turned him down. He just 
came from over there.” 

“P’raps she’s turned you down,” 
they suggested. 

“P’r’aps she has,” he returned gloom- 
ily, in the tone of one who says: “No 
such luck !” 

“You see,” Osborn condescended to 
explain, “when Shorty asked her he 
thought that Van had already, and that 
she’d turn him down.” 

“Oh!” came indignantly from Edith. 

“T just wanted to be agreeable,” la- 
mented the guilty host. 

“Well, vou see, now we'll be all 
right,’ said Osborn—he had been keep- 
ing tally—‘with yours.” He nodded to 
Graham. ‘We've got ten dollars and 
sixty-two cents.” 

Graham, I noticed, had been sunk in 
gloom throughout the meal. Here he 
threw a bomb among his joyous mates. 

“T lost it!’ he said. 

“You—lost—your two dollars?” fal- 
tered Osborn. It wouldn’t be polite, I 
gathered, to mention before ladies the 
fate that was to have befallen Graham’s 
watch. 

“On the way over,” he groaned. “I 
went to put my hand in my pocket for 
it—it was gone. I looked everywhere 
—it was just gone.” 

“Well, that leaves us one dollar and 
fifty cents shy,” said Osborn. 

Jimmie now began a series of sig- 
nals and grimaces to Osborn. All the 
boys but Shorty began to see the humor 
of the thing. Supper finished gaily. 
As they passed out of the dining-room, 
Osborn confided to them in undertones 
something which I took to be the glad 
tidings that his kid brother was going 
to save the situation. 

But, alas for Jimmie’s plans! Supper 
was barely over when our old cook, 
Seraphy, stamped into the sitting-room 
where I was. The young people had 
burst into song in the front parlor. 

“Ye can tell Jimmie and Osborn, 
ma’am,” began my faithful cook, “that 
it’s to no savin’s-bank I’m goin’ to- 
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morrow mornin’, so that them young- 
sters can go strapagin’ round to ball- 
games wid girls who never did a tap 
o’ work in their lives—no, ma’am! It 
ain't for that that I’m goin’ to take my 
hard-earned savin’s—an’ me old mother 
gettin’ older an’ older every year! 
Out’ve no savin’s-bank !” 

“Why, what's this, Seraphy?” I 
asked. 

“It’s Jimmie comes to me. Says he: 
‘Whissht! Seraphy, come to th’ back 
kitchen; I want to talk to you.’ So 
nothin’ doubtin’, I goes to th’ back 
kitchen—it’s th’ old, soft-hearted fool I 
am, Mis’ Preston, an’ at my time o’ life, 
I ought to know wan o’ Jimmie’s divil- 
tries when I see ‘em. ‘Seraphy,’ says 
he to me, ‘do you want to save Os- 
born from black disgrace?’ says he. 
‘What’s that you're talkin’, Jimmie?’ 
says I. ‘Whissht!’ says Jimmie. ‘It’s 
five dollars Osborn’s got to have before 
ten in th’ mornin’. He dassn't go to 
his father nor mother.’ 

“An’ then, ma’am, back me mind 
goes to Osborn spillin’ over th’ batter 
of me cakes, that cunnin’like, when he 
wasn’t more’n a year an’ a half old, an’ 
when he eat th’ cheese out’ve th’ mouse- 
traps that cunnin’, An’ thinks I, byes'll 
be byes, so: ‘Don’t worry no more,’ says 
I to Jimmie. The two eyes of him 
was startin’ out’ve his head. You'd 
‘a’ thought, ma’am, to see Jimmie, that 
‘lectrocuted was what Osborn was goin’ 
to be, if he didn’t get th’ five dollars. 
‘It’s the bully old brick ye are!’ says 
Jimmie. ‘In th’ mornin’, says I, ‘I'll 
go up an’ get it from the bank.’ Glory 
be, I’d been up puttin’ me last wages in 
th’ bank but three days gone, or I'd 
‘a’ down in me stockin’ an’ give him the 
five that minute! 

“So when th’ second girl come back 
to me to-night—an’ I never see that 
many waffles eat before in my life, 
though it’s many th’ waffle I’ve seen go; 
but in all my days, Mis’ Preston, I 
never cooked waffles so fast an’ hard as 
‘twas this evenin’—an’ when Lizzie 
comes back an’ she says that that pack 
o’ young rapscallions was all a-bustin’ 
themselves gettin’ money to take a 
young lady to a show, an’ Osborn even 

















got twenty-three cents from Mais 
Maria, *twas then I smells a rat, an’ 
says I: ‘I'll go in an’ tell Mis’ Preston 
the whole thing—when they leave off 
eatin’ the waffles, if so be that ever hap- 
pens!” 

“Well!” said Maria. “Did you ever 
hear the limits that boys’ll go! And ] 
was at the point of lending those ras- 
cals a few of my poor pennies.” 

And indeed, my sister’s little income 
is of the meagerest, and it is no er 
if she saves her pennies hard. 


“Moreover, said Maria, “I’ve seen 





it in your face, Editha, that you're go 
ing to make up that deficiency—you're 
just that soft-hearted! But I'll tell you 
that it’s far from pleased your hus 
band’ll be. Though I don’t know that 
that will make any difference to ; 
Editha, in the face of indulging one of 
your children.” 

Indeed, Maria had gaged my feel 
ings to a nicety. I had certainly meant 
tc supply the needful one dollar and 
fifty cents; but now, at Seraphy’s tale, 
my heart shut with a snap. Very like- 
ly it wasn’t a logical reason to deny 
Shorty Dodson the money. After all, 
he’d had nothing to do with Jimmie’s 
raid on Seraphy, though, to do Jimmie 
justice, he didn’t know what Osborn 
wanted the money for. Very likely his 
romantic mind imagined Osborn was 
in some deep and direful scrape. But 
now I made up my mind that they 
should fight their battle themselves. So 
I steeled myself for the attack I knew 
Osborn would make on me. 

The boys had all gone to bed in that 
room known as the “boys’ room.” This 
is a large room on the third floor; it 
was once an enormous room, and has 


La 


been built off from the rest of the attic 
In it Osborn, and as many of his 
friends as he chooses to bring home 


with him, sleep. It has been some tim 
since I’ve known just how many would 
appear at the breakfast-table. 

After he had disposed of his friends, 
Osborn came to make the final attack 
on me. I will not go into the details 
of this painful interview. Among other 
reasons, Osborn told me gloomily what 


the fellows would think of a mother 
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like that. He intimated that there was 
not a mother in Christendom who would 
fail to be touched by the anguish of 
Shorty Dodson. But there are mo- 
ments when I have a backbone of my 
own, as well as any one else, and I re- 
mained firm, 

“There won't be anything for him to 
, id Osborn, “but to have a 
sprained ankle and stay in bed; he'll 
have to stay in bed till she leaves town; 
have to stay in bed right in this 


ven this threat only hardened 








1 do it!” I cried Let | 1 

as long as he wants [tll 

tecz h | ? 1 to a ] peo] e to Fo to 
s that he can't ; rd to take them 


I reflected that I could ill afford two 
Collars to spend on alien youths; for 
after all, ours is a family of most mod- 

t means, with many demands upon it, 
and the margin for amusement is not 
a large one. And why, indeed, I argued 
to myself, should I spen 

that I would think 
for any the- 


a round-faced youth 
too large a price to pa} 
ater-ticket? But at heart, above these 
perfectly reasonable arguments, I felt as 


1 


though I were the meanest wor 


lan ever 
created—so mean, indeed, that I weak- 
ened to the extent 7 ifty 

“We'll be able somehow,” Osborn 


optimism, “to raise 


ot fifty cents. 


Said, With | 


that other dollar. 
I learned later that he borrowed an- 
other quarter of | unt Maria, using 
imilar tactics. ll, Osborn wasn't 
istic on 
h y 
[ heard them 





discussing in corners if he could go on 


his nine dollars and twenty-five cents, 
which left him without one cent over 
and above expenses. Every one but 
Shorty felt he could 


reit 
“You'll sure see some one at the game 
you can stick for a quarter 1f you must 
have it.” 


“But suppose she orders something 
extra on me at lunch—what then?” 


Shorty demanded. 
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They had got past any point of del- 
icacy now, and discussed the matter 
openly before all of us. 

“Well,” Osborn began crisply, “you 
got to make up your mind, Shorty, now, 
whether I go round with a note from 
you saying you sprained your ankle 
falling down-stairs, or whether you go, 
that’ s all! And if you ask me, I say 
it's a mean trick to play on a girl to 
let her wait till the last min:te.” 

“IT don't know what to do!” wailed 
Shorty. “I don’t know what to do! I 
can't throw her down—and I can't, I 
can’t go on nine dollars and twenty- 
five cents!” 

Osborn looked at me. “Save the 
honor of this family!’ was what the 
look meant. Slowly my hand traveled 
to my purse. But here came a ring at 
the door-bell. It was Miss Griffin’s 
cousin, a boy of about Jimmie’s age. 
He came bearing a note from Miss 
Griffin to Shorty Dodson. 

That young gentleman tore the note 
open, and as he read, a look of perfect 
peace spread over his face. He handed 
it to Osborn, who handed it on to the 
rest of the crowd. 

“You'll be very sorry,” said Shorty, 
“to lose your cousin so suddenly.” 
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“Suddenly — nothin’ replied the 
youth. “She's been meanin’ to go home 
this mornin’ for a week!’ 

“W-w-hy !” gasped Shorty, surprised 
into speech. ‘She said she’d go with 
me to the ball-g ame !”” 

“You ain’t th’ on’y one she said that 
to!” replied the boy sourly. “She sent 
a speshal d'liv’ry last night to Van, an’ 
another one I don’t know who to. Ma- 
bel’s like that. She’s so pleasant—she 
hates not to do anythin’ anybody asks 
her to, so she jus’ accepted everybody, 
an’ wrote ‘em afterward she had to 
leave suddin’. You know how girls 
are!” He embraced the boys of the 
party with a comprehensive eye, as if 
they, too, had suffered as he had at the 
hands of women. 

But here occurred a surprising thing. 
With a rapid but polite bow to me, 
Shorty Dodson mobilized. Crying, “So- 
long, fellows!” he rushed in the direc- 
tion of the trolley-car which leads to 
the station. 

The boys all stood amazed for a mo- 
ment, looking at each other. Then 
Fred Wilson spoke. 

“The lobster! He's got the cash, and 
he’s going to the ball-game by him- 
self!” 
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AFE TO LIVE 
NE little paltry life— 
ta 4 tt ltr het 


why, it is naught; 
one to learn to live. 


We laugh and play and climb—through half of it— 


The hill, 


reaching thx 


top all out of breath; 


Too tired to stand a moment on its crest, 


Too late to sit a while 


with those we love 


Too dark to choose a iene ed smooth and firm, 
Too un es <d which will please us most, 
Too ill at last to ay or think or sav, 


‘Too near is end to make it matter which. 
We need, you see, a whole life, on the brow; 
That satisfied, we could pass down to rest. 





Jean Warts. 























TARY ALLEN, pretty 
as any picture, with a 
huge bunch of violets 
pinned on the front of 
her dress, sat in the 
corner of the front 
seat of the crowded, 
crawling trolley, ri- 
ding out to the football-game. An end- 
less line of cars filled the elm-shaded 
street, and crowds of other Mary Allens 
with their brothers, fathers, families, 
and friends, all a gay family gathering 
multiplied into the thousands, packed 
the cars, or waiked beside them on the 
sidewalks. Occasionally a motor-car 
raced between. On the whole, the trol- 
ley made better time than the people on 
foot, though at the start it did almost 
seem better to get off and walk. 

Mary discussed this point with her 
brother who stood beside her on the 
step. His big head was pitched for- 
ward between his heavy shoulders in an 
awkward stoop as he bent to listen to 
her, while directly in front of her face 
the whirling brake-handle, as the grip- 
man constantly twisted -and untwisted 
it, threatened to remove the tip of her 
nose, 

Mary and her brother were so for- 
tunate as to have an aunt whose big 
old-fashioned house was situated on 
the corner of two quiet streets in the 
little college town. There they had 
partaken of an early and sumptuous 
luncheon, quite difserent from the cold, 
poorly cooked sort of affair which a 
great many were forced to accept from 
the best hotel in the town, whose in- 











adequate service was a proverbial joke. 
It was now quite early, and, as there 
was plenty of time before the game be- 
gan, they decided to remain on the car. 

Then, having settled this point, a si- 
lence not unusual between brother and 
sister ensued, and each fell to musing. 
To the brother, a graduate of some 
years, the street wore an age-long fa- 
miliar look. The quaint little wooden 
houses, decorated for the occasion, and 
the people sitting in their windows and 
on their porches, watching this annual 
exodus to the great annual game, were 
to him like a leaf from a memorabilia- 
book. The tall towering elms, and the 
blue sky overhead, and the cold crisp 
air with its tonic essence of November, 
it all stirred him to memories of other 
days. 

They passed an old white gabled 
house built quite close to the sidewalk. 
Its front entrance, a little box of two 
or three steps, thrust its dilapidated self 
right out onto the pavement, but, 
apologetically, as it seemed, as though 
it had to be there and was willing to be 
stepped on, but, by shrinking back, was 
trying its best not to trip up the pass- 
ers-by. 

Up-stairs, on the second floor of this 
quaint old house, was Karl’s room, in 
freshman year, before he and Karl had 
roomed together. How many times the 
brother remembered being in there, dur- 
ing that first roseate year of college, 
listening to Karl's mandolin improvisa- 
tions, or his interesting and not too 
reliable talk. Poor, adventurous Karl, 
killed afterward in the Philippines! 

















And here he was going alone past 
the old place which knew him not. A 
curious sense of the shortness of col- 
lege life and the utter passing away of 
all save its memories, came over him 
with the words of an old song, as a 
dozen places on just this street 
leading out to the field called up a hun- 
dred memories. 

His musing was interrupted by his 
sister’s question. 

“Is Jack going to play to-day?” 

“No,” he replied. “Jack hasn’t any 
chance. They've moved him from half 
to end lately, but they didn’t use him 
last Saturday, and they won't need him 
to-day.” 

A quiet “Oh” was all her answer. 
It seemed strange to her as she looked 
back, many years ago it seemed to her, 
to the time when she was a very little 
sister, and remembered when her 
brother was in college, that he should 
have had his four years on the varsity 
team and all his triumphs apparently 
thrown to him by fortune, while other 
men should try all through college, and 
find it so impossible to get even the 
right to wear the initial letter of their 
college by playing once in a “big game.” 

Not that she cared overmuch about 
Jack. Indeed, not that. But he was 
just one of her friends who happened 
to be trying for the team. It was his 
senior year and this was the final big 
game of the year, and the last chance 
for him. It seemed too bad. He was 
the kind of person who deserved things. 
He was so quiet and so thoughtful 
about others. 

And then there came to her the rec- 
ollection of a strange remark her 
mother had made about him once. It 
was after they had returned home from 
a game earlier in the season in which 
Jack had had the good fortune to take 
part. 

“If Jack Dudley ever asks you to 
marry him, you do it, do you hear ?” 

“Why, mother ?” 

“Because he is rich, and his people 
are nice, and he has a beautiful home.” 

“But suppose I don’t love him?” she 
had asked in her simple way. 


one 
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“Never mind, you do it.” 
This strange and mercenary advice 
she had wondered at more than once 
since, not knowing how much serious- 
ness was meant to go with it. Some- 
times it was hard to tell just how seri- 
ous mother was. Well, anyway, it was 
too bad that Jack wouldn't earn his 
letter; and he had tried for four years. 
It certainly seemed queer to her that 
he was not good enough to play, after 
the magnificent run he had made in the 
game against the cadets. And as she 
sat tucked away in the front seat of the 
car she almost, for a time, lost enthusi- 
asm for the great joyous conflict that 
was to come. 
And then 
flags flying. 


a motor-car whizzed by, 
She caught sight of a fa- 
miliar face, and suddenly became all 
animation. The motor slowed down 
as its occupants recognized Mary Allen 
and her brother, and waved to them. 
There was Richard, to be sure, and his 
sister and his mother, and John, and 
Harry, and some of his sister’s friends, 
and—Richard and two others jumped 
out at the imminent risk of broken legs 
and necks, and ran, breathless, hats in 
hand, and shoved the big brother off 
the step to shake hands with Mary. 
Of course they must get in the auto, 
there was lots of room. 

And so they did, amid great laughter 
and excitement and hand-shaking all 
round. And one of Richard’s friends 
was introduced to the big brother, and 
seemed quite awed, indeed. 

And after the first flurry of settling 
down, and Richard's perching up on the 
very top, the amazing and delightful 
discovery was made that they all had 
seats together! Mary was in her jol- 
liest mood, and kept up a rapid fire of 
repartee with Richard, to the great 
enjoyment of the others, all the rest 
of the way out to the field. Poor Jack 
Dudley’s existence was entirely for- 
gotten. 

Out and around by a country road, 
just at the edge of the town, leaving 
the trolleys and the crowd, and skirt- 
ing a wood, to another cross-road which 
led to the field, they went, and here 
a fresh excitement met them. They 
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had left their machine and had joined 
the crowd, large in spite of the early 
hour, trooping toward the entrances to 
the playing field, which opened like 
sheep-pens, where the back of the huge 
wooden framework stand towered over- 
head, when what should they see but 
the special car which carried the team 
and substitutes slow down near a door- 
way in the high wooden fence! 

With a little shiver of delight, and 


an “Oh!” Mary Allen turned around 
and danced like a child, and as the 
players began to tumble out of the car, 
she turned to her brother. 

“Quick! Tell me who they are. Is 
that Morton, and Southwaite? Oh, it 
is, it is!” And then she added: “If we 
could only see them close to!” 

The others laughed. but it so hap- 


pened, in the hurrying crowd making 
its way to the ticket entrances, that that 
most desirable consummation actually 
occurred; and Mary was even jostled 
against some of the great towering 
creatures clad in their curious mud 
stained garments with their serious and 
rather downcast and the sense 
of power they carry with 
them as they moved hurriedly toward 
the gate in the fence, unconscious of 
the attention they were attracting from 
this accidental momentary quar- 
ters with a small eddy of the great flood 
of humanity which was pouring out to 
see them do battle. 

Mary turned with a giggle of delight 
to say something to Richard, and found 
herself suddenly confronted with Jack 
Dudley. 

He didn’t tower into the sky-line like 


faces, 


seemed to 


close 





some of the others, but he did look 
big and strong and _ fine. \ weatel! 
was tied loosely around his neck, and 
as he held out his right hand, making 
his way through the crowd, she saw 
it was bandaged with fresh white tap 
“Why, Mary.” he cried, and held 
out his bandaged hand to shake her 


daintily gloved one. 
“Hello, Jack,” she 
pause: “Aren't 
day ?” 
“Oh, me No,” Jack replied, 


ing to face her as he backed off. 


after a 


you going to play to- 


said, and 


turn- 
“Tad 
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Alton’s knee is in bully shape to go in 
if Steve gets -hurt.” 

Alton was the substitute end, rated 
ahead of Jack, and Jack made the state- 
ment reassuringly and as a matter for 
general congratulation that there 
should be a better man than himself 
ready to play. And then he was gone 
quickly, and she called after him: “Oh, 
| hope you do,” and turned to look for 
her friends whom 
missed. 

“Here,” Richard was calling back to 


she seemed to have 


her, “here we all are.” And then as 
he regained her place with them: “We 
thought perhaps you were going with 


the team.” 

Chey all laughed, and Mary said with 
an earnest emphasis behind her gaiety: 
‘LT wish to goodness I could play to- 
aay. 
And so the last glimpse Jack had of 
her, as she vanished in the crowd along 
the dusty road, Richard was _ piloting 
her by the elbow, and she was looking 
up at him and laughing. 

The great arena was about half filled 
when they entered it and found their 
eats opposite the fiftv-yard line and 
about ten rows back. They exclaimed 
at their good fortune in getting such 
seats. It was early and rather quiet. 
The sun shone down out of a clear sky, 
making a cold brisk day seem rather 
too warm for 

While and Richard’s sister 
formed a center of intermittent talk, 
Mary’s brother looked out over the old 


coats. 


Mary 


field, and his mind traveled back again 
to the other days. Away over in the 
far corner, marked now by freshly laid 


lime, was the part of the goal-line where 
vears before the last team he had played 


on had crossed for their winning touch- 





down in his The field, its 

worn places by a sea- 
on’s work shoes, looked the 
sam eCV¢ [1 whole place was 
very much the same to-day except that 


the bleachers had crept skyward many 
more rows and formed a great wooden 
funnel, which made the playing field 
resemble a brown and green valley in 
the heart of gray mountains. 
Gradually the empty rows filled up, 














the 
the 
crowd, outlined like a 
against the sky, was 
hurling cheer after cheer back and 
forth. Then each masse 
and cheered for their opponents ; having 
performed which sports e cour- 
tesy, they proceeded to burst into un- 
restrained joy over the fact that they 
had thought of it. Then one af the 


before he 
-bare patches had disappeared, and 


and almost was aware 


great joyous 
mountain range 


side rose en 


manh 


alter 














other the teams came on the field, and 
the cheering that had gone before was 
eclipsed in the torrent of welcome whicl 
™ | 1 Ut 1 their oO 1 he 
] \ in 
( tl hrill ex tation 
rl 1 M bre hough t 
1i@ Was an ol me to } It wa 
all new o l ull p ) gan 
were for ten. it Was Sal l 
thougl had neve pened bei 
\ vear of ent-up ¢ Siasm, stored 
ans 3 1] ee ] — em 
away like old wine, kept for thi 
aiternoon, was lowing forth spat 
and genuine. It was real. 
He looked down < 
lows a 
knew what 


and like man 
ot eraduate Ss, ole 
down that day, his 

tion. Then the coi 
side ch sen, and tl 
With painful 
apprehension he wa 
mage on the twent 
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scrutiny 


ling a 





football-game. In fact, t onlookers 
might be grouped into three 


Under the first head would 


7 
Classes, 


come thos 


who watch from the side-lines, princi- 
pally play and coaches, and ex-pla 
er ho 1 l everv move with trained 
understand wd wl! on occasioi 
when the play comes over to the side 
eet a very near view of the game; who 
hold fragmentary onverst among 
themselv<¢ but { 1 t noart < 
silent and just watch, apparent! 
noring the cheerin nd only exhil 
ing signs of joy on the occa 1 of 
touch-down or other 1 1 achieve 
ment. 

Thus, Tac} Diu i he reclined on 


his elbow ona 
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a group of his fellows, kept his eyes a 
great part of the time glued to the 
playing of the ends and half-backs, and 
except as corollary thereto, saw very 
little of what the other men were do- 
ing, and was perfectly oblivious of the 
existence of the crowd in the stands. 
Secondly, there is the game as seen 
from the bleachers. Up here there are 
the excitement and unexpectedness of 
the conflict, the joining in with set 
cheers and songs in time to the waving 
megaphones of the leaders below, which 
from our the field seem rather 
thin, but which meet together and reach 
across the field, in 
thunder with which they in 
\nd then, interrupting 
nd songs with unpremedi- 
whenever our side makes a 
springing to the feet and 
on the seats and craning our 
what happens when a 
runner gets loose around the end, or a 
scampers up the field dodging 
ypponents as he runs in the ball. And 
he awful silence and fear when some- 


side of 


the enemy volume 


like to the 


f 


th » ch ire ang] 


ese ( ers and 





tated shout 
vain, and 
tanding 


ecKS {tO see 


ling goes wrong. 
And so, Mary Allen and Richard, and 
John and Harry, and the rest, kept 


hemselves quite on the qui vive. And 
having been brought up on foot- 
understanding quite as much 
as a girl can, explained a great deal 
to Richard's and mother. 

The third way is for one who belong: 
either in the game or on the side-lines, 
to be watching it seat in the 
stand. Mary's brother felt curiously 
out of place. He joined half-heartedly 
in the cheering, and occasionally he ex- 
plained to the others why an official in- 
terfered to change the position of the 
ball on the fiel why he called back 
Jones, after he had made a long run. 

Once he said to Richard and John 
propheticaily in *“Now watch 


all, and 








sister 


from a 


field, or 


advance: 


this, watch Morton get under that 
play.” Then, after the play was made: 
“There, wasn't that a pretty defense?” 

Finally Mary said to him: ‘Go ahead 
( the side-ling I'm all right 


And so he went, taking a circular 
| his inner 
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pocket, and weaving the string into his 
coat-lapel, springing down the narrow 
aisle three steps at a time; mounted a 
platform whereon stood a cheer-leader, 
vaulted over the high wire-top fence 
into the field, shook hands four or five 
times, and wedged himself into a seat 
on the narrow bench between one of 
his team-mates of former years on one 
side, and a well-known old graduate on 
the other. 

Meanwhile the great game was being 
played. Finally came the first touch- 
down; then the second; and the first 
half was over. The teams trotted off 
the field, and during the intermission 
the brother*ran up to see Mary and 
her friends, and was greeted with ac- 
claim. 

“Isn't it splendid we're winning? 
Wasn't that last touch-down simply 
great? Did you see Jones when he 
passed that man, and held his hand out 
this way?’ And so on. 

“Colt is playing a good game, isn’t 
he?” asked Richard. 

“Best I ever saw in center,” replied 
the brother. “He’s passing the ball like 
a machine.” 

Finally Mary said: “I don’t see why 
they can’t put Jack in now.” 

Her brother looked at Richard and 
laughed. 

“They're going to put Tad Alton in 
at end the next half. Jack won't stand 
any show unless Tad’s knee gives out, 
and the trainer says his knee’s all right. 
Even if he does get hurt, there’s that 
other end they want to try out because 
they may need him next year when we 
lose all our ends.” 

Mary said nothing, but looked quite 
solemn for almost a minute. 


During the second half Mary Allen 
watched less enthusiastically. The game 
was practically won. Our team’s su- 
periority had been demonstrated early 
in the first half. Down below the 
bleachers and just over the top of the 
enclosing fence, and beyond the line of 


1eads of men sitting o he side-line 
] l f itting on th le-lin 


bench, she could see the squad of play- 
ers on the side-lines crouching or lying 
down swathed in blankets. 
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Two or three of them had already 
gone into the game and taken the places 
of other players who were taken out. 
In front of them, and separated by in- 
tervals, were five men chosen from 
coaches and ex-players, who watched 
carefully from the very edge of the 
playing field every play, sometimes 
standing and sometimes crouching or 
kneeling. Among them was the head 
coach, last year’s captain, who walked 
up and down, keeping most of the time 
directly opposite the scrimmages, erect, 
his pale, finely chiseled face high in the 
air, wearing an abstracted and expres- 
sionless look, as though any real inter- 
est in the game were farthest from his 
thoughts. 

And the minutes sped on, and the 
great team out on the field swept its 
opponents back with masterly ease. An- 
other touch-down seemed imminent. It 
was coming. It was over. Some one 
had been pushed over the line, and the 
score-board showed eighteen points. 

The work of the head coach, criti- 
cized severely during the season on dif- 
ferent occasions when things had ap- 
peared to go wrong, at last was 
justified. His wonderfully created of- 
fensive machine, and the men who were 
in it, combining it into a thing of life 
and quick intelligences, was playing 
havoc with the second-best team in the 
country. And vet, as he walked slowly 
abreast of the play, he looked a little 
tired and worn. After all, it wasn’t his 
triumph. It belonged to the dust- 
stained, bleeding, injured men who 
toiled and fought with their captain out 
there on the field. His had been the 
triumph of a year ago, and he was satis- 
fied that it should be so, 

And still the minutes flew by and the 
game went on. The enthusiasm on 
Mary Allen’s side of the field lost its 
quality of sudden spontaneity and be- 
came a state of cheerful content. For 
her brother’s college was accustomed 
to winning, and there were two kinds of 
victories, an ordinary one and one 
achieved in the face of great odds. 
To-day’s victory was of the ordinary 
kind. It meant that we had an unusu- 
ally strong team, and that the score 
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would probably be over twenty points. 
That was all there was to it. 

And so, while the cheer-leaders, 
perched along the fence down below, 
implored every one to “get into it,’’ and 
while every one more or less obeyed, 
still the volume of set cheering dimin- 
ished, and things were generally dying 
down. Eighteen points was a safe lead, 
and there was not much time left to 
play. 

Mary Allen was conversing in frag- 
ments with Richard and the others, all 
standing up together, over the ques- 
tion: “What shall we do after the 
game?” and the rest of the time she 
vas silent. Down below her, just over 
the fence which enclosed the field, and 
between it and the side-line which 
marked the edge of the playing field, sat 
the substitutes and players who were 
not in the game, motionless and quiet, 
and among them she could pick out the 
head and shoulders of Jack Dudley, 
where he had been sitting through the 
long afternoon. 

A lump came in her throat as she 
suddenly realized that Jack wouldn't 
have his chance. In spite of what her 
brother had told her, she now knew 
that she had hoped for it for him. 

And yet she knew how Jack would 
take it. She could picture him meeting 
her bubbling over with delight over the 
victory, and actually with no thought of 
himself. There would be no disappoint- 
ment that he would be trying to hide, 
because the spirit of his college some- 
how seemed to cover up and obliterate 
the petty glory of the individual in the 
general glory of the great, centuries- 
old Name for which they all fought. 

And thinking on these things she for- 
got for a moment her surroundings, and 
let an especially brilliant remark of 
Richard’s fall unheeded on her ear. 
Well, the game was practically over, 
and, like a dutiful sister, she would re- 
joice at the victory. 

Down on the side-lines her brother 
formed one of a group of several 
coaches and ex-players who were talk 
ing together. The head coach had for 
the minute relaxed his attention from 
the game, and had joined the group. 
9 
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He had his watch in his hand. There 
was about five minutes. left to play. 
Some one suggested putting in a cer- 
tain player. 

Mary’s brother said nothing, but two 
other men, both of whom had played on 
the end of the line at widely separated 
periods of football history, spoke with 
a certain authority. 

Outside the group stood a short, un- 
dersized, wiry man, hands in his pock- 
ets, his weight resting on one foot in 
a rather angular position, as though in- 
stead of bones and muscles he was con- 
structed of roughly joined steel bars. 
He was silent, and looked at and spoke 
to no one. His large face had a lion- 
like cast; and his dark eyes seemed to 
burn holes in anything their gaze rested 
upon; and his reputation, albeit he had 
been out of the college many years, was 
that of the greatest end that ever played 
football. 

The head coach turned and spoke to 
him. “Put him in,” he growled gruffly 
and walked off. Nothing more was 
said. The head coach turned on his 
heel facing the group of substitutes 
and called a name. 

Suddenly, Mary Allen, up in the 
bleachers, gave a little scream, grabbed 
Richard most informally by the shoul- 
der, and pointed. A figure on the side- 
lines was struggling frantically and 
grotesquely to get out of a sweater. 
The sweater came off, and the figure 
ran in a bee-line for the center of the 
field where the two teams were lining 
up after a down, 

It was Jack. He was going in at 
right end. Tad Alton waiked slowly 
off the field with the tired and yet com- 
fortable look of a successful hero. He 
was received by a long cheer ending 
with his name. Then a cheer was given 
for Dudley, and Mary Allen joined in, 
and they all did. 

And so when the brother left the 
side-lines and made his way up to where 
they were all sitting, he found about 
the happiest sister he had ever seen, 
and the jolliest group around her. 

The game suddenly took on a new 
interest. We punted, the ball sailed 
high in the air, traveling seventy yards. 
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“Go it, Jack ! Go %, Jack!” cried 
Mary under her breath, as Jack, fresh 
as a daisy, danced his way through two 
men who tried to block him, and 
sprinted down the field, beating out hi 
partner at ieft end by at least two yards. 
Then, as the ball dropped into the 
catcher’s arms, Jack and the other end 
wound themselves around him and fair- 
ly nailed him in his tracks. It was a 
pretty play. 

There wasn't very much of the game 
left, but that didn’t make anv differ 
ence now. Jack's team cat 
punt, and began another march for thi 
goal-line, but time was called long bi 


fore it could be reached. 











Che great game was over, and tl 
teams were swamped and obliterated by 


the rush of spectators onto the field. 
They reached their respective dressing- 
rooms as scattered individual players, 
not as teams. 

The captain of Jack’s team was borne 
aloft through the gateway at the upper 
corner. Then ca | 
ance of triumph 


winding its twisting and whirling cour 
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up and down the field, passing 
the goal-posts and tossing its showe1 


of caps over the cross-bars as it went 
catching its caps again as th a 
down, and dancing on, sit 





streets of the town still rang with an 
aftermath of noises. 

Now it was getting late. The game 

had been talked over and talked over. 
There was nothing left to sav. Mary’s 
aunt sat on a sofa wearing the happy 
look of the successful hostess whose ef- 
forts are over. The brother, sprawled 
back in an armehair, was reading 
rather wearily an extra issue of the 
college daily which had made its ap- 
pearance, fresh and wet, ten minutes 
aiter the close of the game. 
Mary sat behind the black polished 
top of the grand piano, dressed all in 
white, plaving soft arpeggios and sing- 
ing. It was bedtime, and yet no one 
vas sleepy. The telephone rang, and 
Mary ran to answer it. 

“Jack wanted to know if you would 
think it too late for him to come 
around,” she said on returning to the 
room, “and I told him we should be 
tickled to death to see him.” 

“Why, of course,” replied her aunt, 
whose hospitality knew neither bounds 
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tell him about the dinner, and who was 
there. “And what do you think?” she 
added. ‘Richard has invited me to the 
Prom this winter.” 

Jack had come around with thx 
fied intention of asking Mary to th 
Prom. But he paused onl; tant 
before he said in his genuine way 
“Isn't that perfectly great!” 


speci- 


an in 
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and now he 
on the Prom question. 
so fine and so genuinely 
his own metal. 


‘Yes she thought, “he certainly is 
man. If he were a dozen victorious 
ootball cay tains rolled into one, it 
ouldn’t add a jot. to his worth,” 
Jack caught something of the sym- 
thy in her gaz Hi absently 
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Jack.” 
ed and looked at him a min- 
There seemed a kind of pathos 
He was second at football, 
in second fiddle also 

\nd yet he was 
unconscious of 


course, 


came 














TNTWERP'’S § silent, 
speculative contempla- 
tion of the ashes of 
his cigar was merely 
prelusive of inquisi- 
torial Pos- 
sessed of a quiet, 
uninterested, and in- 
he was in reality one 
and in his 
way loved to unlock doors and 
solve riddles of individuality. More- 
over, that absorbed contemplation en- 
abled him to scan from the tail of his 
eve his niece, Grace Davidge, sitting 
beside him on the porch, and te secure 
by judicious and not too hasty selec- 
tion the least common denominator of 
understanding between them. 

Grace had recently come out of the 
East to spend the summer with her 
relatives, the Collins Antwerps, in what 
Collins Antwerp was pleased to call 
their exile. That Mrs. Antwerp did not 
consider it exile to live in this vigorous 
young West was due, he felt, to moral 
strabismus; for himself, accustomed as 
he had been to well-seasoned compan- 
ions in clubs and cities of sedate and 
decently tempered age, he encouraged 
that degree of self-pity which leads one 
in martyrdom to personal 


speech. 








curious 
of the most curious of men, 


manner, 


own 


keep the 


sacrifice well to the front in the con- 
templation of all beh ders. This did 
not counsel any laxity in business con- 
cerns, however; for Antwerp was a 


shrewd business man and, leaving come 


her« = dig in a potentially rich soil for 
the gods of commerce, he was zealously 


peed er in his own quiet way in do- 
ing SO. 
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But Grace—how did it strike her? 
He wondered as he watched her, and 
noted her unrevealing eyes and con- 


remembered her as 
spoiled young miss, fem- 
and detestable, he 
had thought, since anything too vitally 
vigorous was irritant to he but 
when on a business trip to the East he 
had seen her two weeks before, a grown 
young lady with a social career, family 
pride asserted itself; he ciaimed her as 
his own. Movreover, ne pr ocr a 
snadow in her eves and a line or two 
of repression and sadness about her 
sweet mouth that had no business to be 


trolled mouth. He 
a headstrong, 
ininely aggressive 


there, and he had said to himself that 
there was a love-affair lying around 
loose somewhere, and that the girl 


needed change of scene. 
he had urged her to go back to the 
West with him. 

She pleased and delighted him, withal 


Consequently, 


she mystified him. He couldn’t quite 
make her out. This, however, he con- 
sidered her greatest charm, for Ant- 
werp had once given voice to an epi- 


gram which so neatly expressed him- 
self, that it had crystallized into a state- 
ment of belief by which he judged fem- 
inine ability to rouse him to anything 
but the mildest personal interest. He 
had asserted that a woman's capacity 
for mischief, since the creation of mis- 
chief concern of her life, is 


chief is the 
in exact proportion to her presentment 


ot mystery. 


And now, as he observed anew, by 
those strange secret methods of fem- 
inine subtlety which men are never 


quite able to fathom, Grace, having cast 
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aside that earlier, detestable envelope of 
an immature self, had emerged a 
charming young woman with none of 
those former characteristics and all of 
the most desirable hall-marks. Tall and 
slender, with a splendid crown of brown 
hair and big gray eyes, she was as 
graceful and carefully gowned as she 
was poised and self-contained. 

“What is it this afternoon?” he ques- 
tioned, nodding his head toward the 
curtained, opened windows from which 
a low murmur of feminine voices rose 
now and then to insistent recognition. 

“The Humane Society,” Grace ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, yes,” sighed Antwerp resigned- 
ly, “and to-morrow the Bridge Club, and 
the next day the Church Circle, and 
the next the Charities Branch, and the 
following day the Book Club. Mind, 
Soul and Body, a three-ring circus from 
which your Aunt Mollie secures diver- 
sion,” Antwerp laughed with amused, 
indulgent disdain. “Do you go in for 
this thing—these club affairs?” he 
broke in suddenly. 

“One or two,” acknowledged Grace. 
“One is obliged to have some club these 
days, but not like Aunt Mollie, though.” 

“Oh, I should hope not,” groaned 
Antwerp. “It’s a species of intemper- 
ance with her. I suppose the medium 
of intoxication is never the point to 
consider in dissipation, since anything 
will do—kerosene for instance. but 
Mollie’s Humane Society—that’s the 
limit!’ He amused himself with light- 
ly derisive laughter. “I haven't quite 
made out why they chose the word 
‘humane,’ for it’s a woman’s society, and 
women are anything but humane. They 
are incontestably savage.” 

“Oh, Uncle Collins,” 
Grace. “That’s savage.” 

Antwerp refused to consider this an 
interruption. “The women,” he con- 
tinued, “said that the boys around here 
had been using sling-shots and _air- 
guns on the song-birds, and they 
brought them before the society for dis- 
cipline; but the youngsters all swore 
that they had never pestered anything 
but sparrows, and complained that they 
saw no reason why they should be 


protested 
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mentally spanked for that, because they 
had seen Mr. Allaire—Mrs. Allaire is 
on the committee—wash sparrow’s nests 
from off the house with a hose, and 
Mr. Thompson—Mrs. Thompson is an 
active member—burn them with a 
torch. And one very fresh little boy” 
—Antwerp chuckled delightedly—"“told 
Mollie that he had seen our man throw 
nests of young ones out from under 
the eaves of our house. Sparrows are 
a confounded nuisance,’ conceded Ante 
werp, “and the discipline was _ inef- 
fectual. 

“And now, to-day, they've got one of 
their own members on the rack. At 
least, Mollie told me they would have.” 
Antwerp’s smile had a keen edge of 
irony on it. “This woman has three 
boys ten, twelve, and fourteen years of 
age; and the boys raise chickens. 
We're pretty near the woods here 
where wild and unmentionable animals 
domicile, and the chickens need protec- 
tion. So, the boys, imitating Nature, 
‘red in tooth and claw,’ got a porcupine 
on some of their excursions, and they 
keep it tethered to war upon the pole- 
cats which prey upon the little chick- 
ens. Mollie told me this morning that 
the society can’t quite make out whether 
the woman ought to be disciplined or 
congratulated. But the point of that 
story is that it was a woman who put 
the society in a quandary and the posi- 
tion of judge. A woman whose cher- 
ished dog wars upon the porcupine to 
his sorrow and her rage; and because 
she has no abstract love of animals, but 
a very concrete objection to Mrs. War- 
dall, her boys, and the chickens, she 
complains to the society of the cruelty 
of keeping wild animals in degrading 
and domestic subjection.” 

“There's nothing so very strange and 
uncivilized about that,” objected Grace, 
with a preoccupied air as if the sub- 
ject only half caught her attention. 
“That's human nature, all the same the 
world over, regardless of sex or quality. 
Perhaps you have misjudged the in- 
former.” 

Antwerp noted with a rather dry 
smile that, even though indifferent, 
Grace was controversially and contra- 
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flecting on the folly of imagining that 
a leopard could change its spots, recog- 


nized the same headstrong qualities that 
he had so deplored in Grace’s youthful 
presentment. He decided to tell her 
the story as ba | | 





lv as possible. He knew 
that she was determined to hear it. 

‘To these people here,” he said, “she 
is the modern variation on the them« 
of Hester Prynne. I be 
business man, his acumen and foresight 
saved and developed for her and her 
mother the only piece of property left 
to them after the death of the husband 





ieve that, as a 





and father, a former friend of h Con- 
ditions were very crude here then and 
le, like man\ other men, lin d dev« l 
of family ti but in his case it 
because his wife absolutely refus 
consider life here, or enter into hi 
bitions | business efforts, leaving 
to travel back and forth between 


and his former home in an effort to 
preserve harmony in family relati 

“When he fell ill of typhoid fever 
at a hotel with no cony 
there were n trained nurses here then, 
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ventional period of mourning. They 
went away together to recuperate, for 
the girl was almost as much of a wreck 
as he. She was worn out with the 
strain under which she had never fal- 
tered.” 

“Are they happy?” asked Grace, 
looking with curious, frightened eyes 
toward that house across the way with 
the invisible circumference of a social 
boycott about it. 

Antwerp, observing her out of the 


tail of his eve, Ove! the ashes ot his 
cigar, 1 1 that her face had changed 
il it looked strained d old 

« V6 the ire deal happy. 
she s ¢ rt ti i n he to het 
He was undoubtedly miserably unhappy 
n his first marriage. She is said to be 
an angel to the poor and needy, and to 


expend her energies on a baby hospital 
h i lel of administrative abil- 
itv under her direction. She seems to 


get her sole diversion, however, in 





driving that big cat It is merely 
symbol though She is capable of 
handlin l things—big s 
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Grace did not know Beverly Meade or 
his wife, she knew of them very well. 
“Mrs. Meade is a very remarkable 
woman, I imagine,” Antwerp contin- 
ued smoothly. “It is her magnificent 
pluck that I admire. She came back, 
expecting doubtless, if she thought 
about it at all, in the absence of social 
tradition, to refute the charges of 
breaking up a man’s home, the absurd- 
ity of which lay in the fact that he had 
never had a home. She met this cold, 
hesitant reserve, and saw the gradual 
building of that spite-wall about her 
life; and she never put out a finger to 
stop it. ‘There are dozens of ways by 
which she might have torn it down or 
prevented it; but she showed herself 
absolutely indifferent to it, and refused 
even to turn her husband’s business bat- 
tering-rams against it; and in that in- 
difference lies, I fancy, her greatest of- 
fense. She has gone on staying here 
when many women would have insisted 
on moving away, living her own life, 
broadening it by study and travel and 
good deeds. So they say—myself I do 
not know.” Antwerp spread out his 
hands with a gesture of impersonal 
knowledge. “And since we consider 
the highest civilization to be merely the 
capacity to live our own lives and let 
our neighbors live theirs, she is very 
civilized. They take her own and her 
husband’s contributions for their chari- 
ties, I am told,” he observed mildly. 

Grace was not moved to speech to 
unburden her mind, and after a little 
while, she rose and went into the house, 
while Antwerp smoked out another 
cigar, and mused and pondered. 

Thereafter he camped upon Beverly 
Meade’s business trails. He was fond 
of Grace, and he wanted to know how 
the Meades had written themselves, 
however remotely, into her life. 

Grace, however, seemed to have for- 
gotten all about the Meades. She never 
referred to them again, and plunged 
heartily and a trifle feverishly into the 
social problem prepared for her by 
Mrs. Collins Antwerp. Mrs. Antwerp 
was not one to deny herself the pleas- 
ure of being “near the rose”; and when 
one has an attractive and charming 





young woman to present to one’s 
friends, one must do it as spectacularly 
as possible, or the reflection of one’s 
self does not sufficiently shine. 

Mrs. Antwerp’s energies, therefore, 
included balls and boating, golf and 
cards, motor-trips and water-parties—a 
continual round; but always, through 
all the excitement and stir and move- 
ment, to Antwerp’s observing consid- 
eration Grace's eyes asked a question. 
The lurking shadow that he had seen 
there at first had deepened to a look 
of expectation, as if thought were ever 
on the alert to prevent a surprise; but 
even the eves kept their secret. 

One afternoon in August she was sit- 
ting upon the porch with her uncle. 
The panorama of sky and city, water 
and wind-swept pines, was enchanting- 
ly spread out before them. Antwerp 
was abstractedly observing the ashes at 
the end of his cigar in his peculiar 
fashion of observing other things. 

“Ever hear of a man named Jim 
Meade?” he asked lazily, a trifle indif- 
ferently. He felt rather than saw her 
quick start as she sat beside him, and 
the look of expectation widen in her 
eyes as she turned to face the house 
across the street; and then, her secured 
self-control. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I used to know 
a man named Jim Meade very well. 
It is not an uncommon name.” 

“A relative of Beverly Meade’s ?” 

“Yes. The man | knew was Bev- 
erly Meade’s brother. He used to talk 
a great deal about this brother of whom 
he was very fond.” 

“Well, then, the Meades—the broth- 
ers—have made a big find of ore on 
the range; and I’ve secured all of the 
adjoining lots. If they ever want to 
develop that find into a mine, they'll 
have to take the owner of those lots into 
account. Jim Meade has been conduct- 
ing the exploration work, and_al- 
though they worked only at night, and 
by the most primitive methods, in or- 
der to balk observation, still my timber- 
cruiser knew everything that happened, 
and when they made their find, he got 
word to me before Jim Meade’s man 
got to his brother.” 
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“What do you mean?” asked Grace 
sharply, facing round. 

“Oh, nothing—just a little fashion of 
bringing notice to my neighbor that he 
has been indiscreet and that I’ve been 
smart enough to use his knowledge to 
my own convenience. Doubtless Bev- 
erly Meade will have something to say 
to brother James, since he’s been finan- 
cing operations. I told you we were 
savages up here, Grace.” 

Grace’s eyes were blazing; there was 
no unrevealing look in them now. She 
faced her uncle with high and furious 
disdain. She reminded him distinctly 
of her immature days. 

“Uncle Collins! Do you mean to tell 
me that you boast of such dealings as 
business? That you gloat over the fact 
of having beaten Jim Meade and dis- 
credited his management with his 
brother ?” 

Grace was sitting on the edge of her 
chair, and her voice had a ringing 
vibrant note which made it strangely 
musical, and she was handsomer than 
Antwerp had ever seen her, with her 
scarlet cheeks and her big blazing gray 
eyes. He blew out a cloud of smoke 
and settled a trifle more luxuriously 
down in his chair. 

“Beverly Meade is too comfortably 
rich already, even if his brother Jim is 
only moderately well off and has the 
brains of the family. Jim needs to get 
his wits sharpened, and a jolt now and 
then is good for aman. But why”—he 
turned to his niece, innocently, inquir- 
ingly—‘‘why are you so interested in 
Jim Meade?” 

“Because’’—Grace’s voice was as 
clear and ringing as a bell now, if 
pitched a trifle high—‘because I played 
false to Jim Meade, myself. He can’t 
think highly of my family honor.” Her 
words were a trifle unsteady and her 
smile satirically scornful. 

“|—I—broke my engagement to him, 
because I couldn't make him disloyal 
to his brother ; and—I cared for him !— 
oh! I cared for him— Her lips 
shook and her eyes misted a trifle like 
clear pools when a cloud passes over 
them. “I knew how good his brother 
had always been to him, had educated 
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him and cared for him. He owed much 
to that brother’s affection and consid- 
eration—Jim is much younger than 
Beverly. And he was so fond of Bever- 
ly’s wife—this Mrs. Meade. He always 
spoke of her with the greatest love and 
reverence for her capacity to restore 
happiness to Beverly’s life which had 
been one of unexampled patience in un- 
happiness. 

*T hated the whole story, and I feared 
the voice of public comment, and in my 
own petty, small social code of cow- 
ardice I said that he should chose be- 
tween us, since as things were then, if 
[ married him I should have to be much 
with the Beverly Meades. And—he 
chose them. I don’t blame him. If I 
wasn't big enough to let somebody else’s 
life alone and busy myself about living 
my own, I wasn’t big enough for Jim 
Meade and he knew it. I scorned her; 
and I said all sorts of horrible things 
about her to him.” 

She rose to her feet, her face as 
white as chalk, her eyes dark and lumi- 
nous with feeling, her lips shaking 
slightly. 

“I’m going—lI’m going to beg Mrs. 
Meade to forgive me. I'm going to ask 
her pardon on my knees. I believe the 
whole world—you—everybody is in 
league to injure the Meades if they 
can,” 

Her voice broke in a half-sob. She 
stumbled into the house. 

Antwerp blew a long, thin thread of 
blue smoke from his lips, watching it 
curl slowly up into the air and dissolve 
into nothingness. Then he smiled a 
slow smile with something of pleased 
satisfaction in it. He watched Grace, 
her head held high, step across the 
roadway and go into the house in front 
of which a big red touring-car stood 
waiting. 

Then Antwerp rose and went into his 
own house. 

“Mollie,” he said to Mrs. Antwerp 
who was sitting in the library at her 
desk, “what do your clubs teach you 
is the most compelling instinct in 
woman 7” 

“Why, Collins,” queried his wife in 
surprise, “what an absurd question! 
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We don't go into that kind of thing in 
our clubs. You had better look up 
lerbert Spencer. You may find he has 
something about it. I don’t know the 
answer to it, though.” 

“No-o-o,” agreed Antwerp, walkin 
slowly up and down the floor with a 
whimsical smile upon his lips. ‘It’s 
merely an abstract question, Mollie. 
Merely a concern of conjecture in re 
gard to feminine emotions. I can an 
swer it myself. The most compelling 
motive in a woman is the instinct of 
protection for what is, or what she con 


siders, her own. She'll go through fir 








and water to keep it from harm and t 

hield it in disaster, and she'll sacrifice 
herself if need be in the attempt, It iS 
the thing that lifts her out of savagery, 
and even savages and animals possess it. 
It is worth studying.” 

Mrs. Antwerp smiled vaguely, un- 
comprehendingly. Collins had a wav of 
talking nonsense now and then, she re- 
flected. He was sentimental and im- 
practical alway 
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7 ~f MAN would better be 
:~} born with a person- 
ality than with an au- 
tomobile in his mouth ; 
the one will carry him 
farther than the other. 
\nd with iranz 
Lehar, the composer 
of “The Merry Widow,” this trait of 
personality seems of the kind that takes 
him straightway into people's hearts. 
To know that he stays there, once hav- 
ing entered, you need only to sit with 
him for half an hour any summer aft- 
ernoon at one of the tables in front of 
Café Heinrichshof, across from the Im- 
perial Opera, where half musical 
Vienna finds time in its leisurely life 
to spend two hours a day over a cup 
of black coffee. 

iivery man has a good word, and 
every woman a smile ready for Iranz 
Lehar; none seems to call him [ranz 
only, both names invariably go to- 
gether; respect appears to demand the 
surname, and personal attachment re- 
quires that the Franz must also go with 
it. 

One afternoon as we sat there, trying 
to achieve to six sentences of uninter- 
rupted conversation, a photographer 
planted his tripod on the curb, and lev- 
eled his camera. Up sprang [Lehar, 
grabbing my arm. “We'll be photo- 
graphed together !” 

In that moment two operetta prima 



















donnas at the next table saw what was 
coming. Each took him by an arm. 
“Franz Lehar! We must be photo- 
graphed with Franz Lehar!” 

Down the rows of tables men caught 
it, and dragging their chairs with them 
to stand on, they made a pyramid back 
of him, to be in the picture. Other 
celebrities were there, and the photog- 
rapher pr ceeded to catch them, but the 
café rustled back into place again over 
its coffee. 

Of Lehar’s life-fight stray bits have 
found their way to the world; his early 
boyhood, spent in wandering from one 
barracks-town to another, the son of a 
Hungarian, peasant-born, — military 
bandmaster, a man who handed down 
strong traits of character as well as 
talent to the boy who was to make the 
name famous; his studies at the Prague 
Conservatory, with an. allowance so 
spare to exist on that he has fainted 
from hunger in the streets; his deter- 
mination in spite of it all to be a com- 
poser and not a violinist, as his father 
destined, these but in part intimate his 
experiences. 

Lehar had won before “The Merry 
Widow” brought him independence, but 
he had never been able to profit by it. 
Thousands of Kronen found their way 
into his publishers’ pockets, but very 
few into his own. One march alone, 
from his first success, “Vienna Wom- 
en,” brought its owner an equivalent of 
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ten thousand dollars ; circumstances had 
compelled the composer to sell the 
whole operetta for two hundred. 

His first works had all been serious, 
suites, sonatas, and the like; the com- 
Fibich, Dvorak, and Brahms 
had indorsed them. It was Dvorak who 
said to him: “Hang your violin on a 
nail, and be rather a composer.” And 
so the boy wrote on and on, always 
hoping, no stranger to want. 

Finally, realizing, as he himself would 
not realize, the unequal conflict he had 
entered on, his father commanded him 
back to violin study until his finishing 
at the Prague Conservatory. 

The career that followed was varied, 
so varied that Lehar smiled as he told 
of it. Only this fatal phase remained 
unchanged, whether the income was 
small or smaller it vanished almost be- 
fore it had time to get into his pocket- 
book. One position followed another 
with fantastic quickness. How could a 
boy with new melodies chasing about in 
his head from dawn until dark fit into 
impossible grooves? 

His first post was as solo violinist, 
then as concertmeister at Larmen-f]- 
berfeld, but in months there he found 
time between eternal rehearsals to com- 
pose only one song. So he departed 
between dusk and dawn, leaving a 
broken contract behind him, and turned 
up as player in his father’s band, sta- 
tioned at Vienna. 

Then he became himself in turn 
regimental bandmaster, naval bandmas- 
ter, and regimental bandmaster again, 
as one situation after another grew un- 
bearable, changing from post to post, 
at times in remote, poverty-stricken 
townlets where he not only rehearsed 
the soldier players, but taught them 
the rudiments of music. 

In those days composition was out of 
all question, day brought drudging 
routine, night some sort of recruit from 
exhaustion. 

The strain of it all would have 
brought hopelessness to most men, but 
in the nature of Lehar there is a blessed 
elasticity, an ability to smile at ill luck, 
from the mere fact that it is so ill, a 
combination perhaps of sense of humor 
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as well as of courage. And if we stop 
to think of it, it is hard to tell, often- 
times, where the one of these virtues 
leaves off and the other begins. 

There is, too, with the man, along 
with an invincible willingness to fight, 
a haphazard daring that comes likely 
from his Hungarian blood. When he 
reached the unbearable he threw every- 
thing overboard, and without prospect 
ahead plunged back into the world and 
life again, generally going to Vienna to 
find them. That saved him. 

In all this period if any chance came 
it was given feverishly to composing, at 
first to more serious things, then with 
a turn toward the lighter operatic stage. 
When success did arrive, it came with a 
rush that carried his “Merry Widow” 
on a longer journey than any bride yet 
had in her honeymoon. 

But there is that in Lehar’s bearing 
and muscular build, more of the soldier 
type than the musician, a something 
which suggests that he would have kept 
on working, exactly as he is now, with 
success or without it. The music was 
in him, he had to give it out, even 
though its notes lay silent and black 
between closed pages. 

The hard things in his life Lehar 
touched on without regret that he had 
to go through them. On the contrary 
he said: “I am glad that I suffered; no 
man knows what he has in him or what 
he can do until he has been through 
pretty weil all he can bear, and of all 
men this is true of the composer. 

“Tam a Bohemian, not in the sense 
of carousing, for two glasses of beer 
and two cigarettes make my day’s dissi- 
pation. Lut I tell you what | do like, 
and in that sense [ am a Bohemian; to 
be free to live my day and my night as 
[ will; to dine at twelve, to dine at six, 
or, if | forget it, to dine not at all; 
to go to bed to-night, or if not to-night, 
and | want to work, then to-morrow 
night instead. 

“IT shall not marry, for it seems to 
me, and I have thought as every man 
is called on to think, that my art would 
suffer. My whole present life, just as 
my past, has meant absorption in it. 
[f a man composes, and would do all 
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the composer a central figure of the 
several groups. In one corner is a 
phonograph, its yellow horn glistening 
as if with impatience to pipe forth 
something from “Waltz Dream.” Back 
of it, in modest retirement, is a bust 
of Beethoven, the only other composer 
celebrity present. Above this image of 
a colleague is a decoration of red paper 
roses bearing the figures “300”; at first 
I thought it might be in commemora 
tion of the three-hundredth performance 
of the “Ninth Symphony”; but I had 
erred, it also was a memento of “Waltz 
Dream,” its three-hundredth present: 
tion, and a delicate compliment from a 
colleague, who thus generously share 
a glorious present with a glorious past. 
In thes memorial surrounding 
Herr Straus co 
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There you have it, neatly, but com- 
pletely. lar be it from me to tell any 
man how to manage his affairs, I have 
too much trouble in managing my own. 
In every “world city” managers have 
complications enough to consider. There 
is that great class that uses the theater 
as a resting-place between dinner and 
late supper, that looks on “art”? as a 
sort of stepping-stone to broiled lobster ; 
for such, things have to be put down 
a few dozen pegs. There is the class, 
too, that toils itself humpbacked by day, 
either through choice or necessity, and 
still has the courage to wish to be 
amused by night; and surely it deserves 
some attention. 

There are plenty more classes also 
to be considered, how many only heav- 
en, the manager, and the box-office 
know, and there is as well the class that 
remains at home because the managers 
ive it so little t go to. Perhaps this 
last might, for variety’s sake, sometimes 
enjoy an operetta just as its author and 
composer designed it to be. Who can 


Herr Straus’ views on American 
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tallized when he hears the quoted words 
Mf his latest New York impresario, Mr. 
Whitn 

“*Arms and the Man,’ Straus’ new 
operetta that | have secured for Ameri- 
ca? What is it? Well, being an 
yperetta, | uppose it is legs and the 
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to make amputations. 
In the autumn I shall go to New 
York,” said Herr Straus that afternoon 


on the Danube. “Il have been invited 
to conduct at the Irving Place Theatér. 
a i a new operetta 
that [ am at work on is by Sardou, ‘La 
I have retained for it one 
of the librettists of ‘A Waltz Dream,’ 
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met him, though in London I had the 


opportunity to do so. I hear he is a 
very extravagant type of person, and 
as I was writing the music to a libretto 
on his comedy ‘Arms and the Man,’ it 
seemed wiser not to make his acquaint- 
ance.” 

Need it be repeated that Herr Straus 
is a man of thought? 


Eduard Strauss was for twenty years 
court ball director to the Emperor 
Franz Josef of Austria; his gay recol- 
lections of them should be innumerable. 
Strauss’ melodies have set half the feet 
in the world to dancing; naturally one 
would expect him to be of the gayest of 
temperaments. But, perhaps on the 
plan of the proverb that allows the 
shoemaker’s children to go barefoot, his 
stock of gayety had been entirely dis- 
pensed to outsiders. That remained to 
be seen after I got there. 

Arriving one chill, gray morning in 
Vienna, I climbed four flights of stairs 
in the Reichsrath Strasse in search of 
the herr direktor and his gay recollec- 
tions, his anecdotes of royalties of two 
decades, and his glimpses of court life 
through a musician’s spectacles; some- 
thing to make me forget the belated 
coming of summer. 

His acquaintance I had made _ in 
America on his last tour there; then his 
sprightliness of mood had not been par- 
ticularly active. But on tour whose is? 

“Herr Strauss was at home, and 
would be pleased to receive me.” That 
being settled, 1 waited—and waited. 

The clocks—there were many of them 
on the walls and tables of the salon 
and adjoining apartment—ticked sol- 
emnly on; no two marked the same 


hour. Presently twelve o'clock came; 
one clock chiming after the other. | 
counted ninety-six strokes. The ar- 
rangement was ideal for one troubled 


with insomnia. 

Herr Strauss entered. Though past 
his seventieth birthday, never, except in 
the case of the grandfathers of the 
Paris Boulevards, have I seen hair and 
mustaches of such inky blackness. Then 
I began to understand why I had waited 
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until the clocks had struck ninety-six 
before he was ready to see me. 

“You are well,’ I asserted positively. 
It would have seemed impolite to say 
anything else tosa man who could evade 
seventy without a single white hair. 

“T am not,” he returned in a tone of 
equal decision. “My arm is still stiff 
from the railway accident I was in in 
America. Do you know, if I shut my 
left eye [I could not.see you with my 
right one? I once had a cataract on it.” 

It was not a cheerful beginning. 

“But you didn’t bring the cataract 
back with you, too?” I asked. 

It was an absent-minded speech on the 
spur of the moment; so many foreigners 
care for nothing else that we have in 
America but Niagara. 

“No, but I brought the swamp fever ; 
that was the trip before last,” he re- 
plied. 

There was neither regret nor ani- 
mosity in his tone, which was instead 
quite interested, so interested that I 
almost felt a pang of regret at being 
unable to tell him that I had brought 
him a package of his favorite bacteria. 

“For weeks before I had the swamp 
fever—you would call it malaria, but I 
prefer swamp fever—I felt that I 
should be ill. I was entirely too well 
not to be anxious.” 

“But you feel no ill from it 
now?” | asked, with just enough so- 
licitation to indicate that I expected a 
negative answer. 

“IT haven't forgotten it vet,” he 
torted tenaciously. “Now, 
with my good eye shut 

“But don't shut it!” 
imperative that I felt mortified, and 
very like begging him to follow any 
plan that he might most enjoy. 

“Of course,” I went on hurriedly, to 
distract attention, “you have traveled 
so much that your store of experience is 
wide, and * Tlow was I to get away 
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from diseases to court balls and_ per- 
haps cheerfulness : 
“Do you see this furniture? Good! 


Nearly all of it I collected on my trav- 
els.” 

There was something, then, that he 
collected besides ailments. 
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‘And what do you think? When my 
wife left me, she tried to take it with 
her; she said it was hers. ‘The clocks, 
too?’ Yes. There are only eight of 
them in these two rooms, but I have 
others from Switzerland, Italy, every- 
where.” 

I felt like shaking hands with the lot 
of them, for by that time he was telling 
me that not one had anything wrong 
with it. Each was a perfect time- 
keeper, too, he added. And there they 
shamelessly hung with no two pointing 
alike. 

Clocks make a well-ordered house- 
hold,” I interrupted flatly. 

“Well-ordered household!” 

Again I had plunged into a wrong 
lead. As he spoke he darted toward 
the bell-button, looking at the palm of 
his hand as he went. Behind him, on 
the table where it had rested, was its 
imprint boldly defined in the dust. 

Gently I tried to call him away from 
the lecture he was reading a servant, 
violently whisking a dust-brush, and 
asked about his pictures; souvenirs of 
travel they appeared to be also, Vesuvius 
and other items of nature in violent 
eruption in the primary colors. 

Ignoring the pictures, and opening a 
cabinet-table, he -took out his decora- 
tions, seventeen of them in all, heavily 
jeweled, and from different sovereigns. 
Now was my chance! 

“You conducted at all the c 
for years, did you not?” 

“Balls, and dinners,” he added, to be 
literal. ‘Especially during the great Ex- 
position, when there were so many Vis- 
iting royalties, and it rained all the 
time. Then I was at the Hofburg al- 
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most every night ; the only way to enter- 
tain them was at dinner. Awful 
weather it was, just the weather to 
catch——” 

“But you kept well, you said you 
were there almost every evening,” I in- 
terrupted, not wishing the theme 
wrecked on pulmonary troubles. “And 


you must recall many brilliant scenes.” 

“It was nice; this carpet I bought in 
England.” 

If it must be geography I would be 
with him! It was desperate. “And in 
Russia, you conducted there, too? Did 
you play at any court functions?” 

“Ah, now you have it! I have some- 
thing interesting for you to write about. 
I had the cholera in Russia. It was 
prevalent when I got there; | felt sure 
I should have it, and I did. I was ill 
for three weeks, and not one of the 
orchestra had a touch of it. Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

The various timepieces were striking 
again, separately, until I counted eight. 
It was one o'clock, and the court ball 
had developed into a clinic. 

“T really feel that I have kept you too 
long,” I said. “I must be going.” 


“Wait, I have the most interesting 
thing of all yet to show you. Come 
with me?” 

We returned to the room where we 
had viewed the seventeen decorations. 
Hurrying to a desk, he picked up a 
small, glass-stoppered bottle half-full 


with alcohol, which there floated an 

( ibject. 
“That,” he 

ing it against the light, 


that I had taken from my eye 


said triumphantly, hold- 
“Is the cataract 


” 














EOPLE said that I 
was a hard woman. 
Perhaps they were 
right. I loved my son, 
and I had no love left 
for other people. Ile 
was my only child and 
I was a widow. I spelt 

the world with four letters: J-O-H-N. 

[ gave up my youth for him; de- 
serted my friends to be his nurse, turned 
away from lovers to be a mother; 
learned Latin and Greek to teach him; 
curbed my strong temper to be an ex- 
ample to him. I had been considered 
a handsome woman and a clever one. 
[ spent my looks and brains on John. 

He paid me well for the investment. 
He was a good boy and he grew up a 
gool man; a big, handsome fellow ; n 
very clever, but quietly capable and 
good-humoredly resolute; a man’s man, 
and above everything a sportsman and 
a gentleman. 

My husband's brother took him into 
business, and he did very well. He de- 
voted his holidays and his leisure to 
athletic sports. He was a _ county 
cricketer, a noted football-plaver, a fen 
cer and a runner, and could ride a horse 
or sail a yacht with any one. 

He was popular enough with women, 








but, as I have said, he preferred men. 
[ was glad of that. I did not want him 
to marry until | had found the right 
wife for him, and I did not hurry in my 
search. So he came to be thirtv, and | 
had never seen the woman worthy to 
marry mv boy. 
Then | had a bad attack of influ 
[ could not brush illness aside now, | 
found, as I had always done, and J 
realized that I was fifty-six, and he 
would want some one to care for him 


when I was gone. I decided that it 
was time for him to marry; and that he 
had come to an age when his judgment 
of the woman to suit him was likely to 
be better than mine; and anyhow he 
was likely to follow his own judgment, 
for though he was not so clever as | 
he was no weakling in mind. So one 
evening I spoke to him about it. 

Ile laughed and stroked my hair— 
he was always an affectionate son. 
There was plenty of time, he said, and 
he was waiting tor Miss Right to come 
along. “And then,” he said, “I expect 
you'll say Miss Wrong.” He 

ehed again, and I detected i 
ness under his laughter, 

“Probably,” I said. “But if I were 
satisfied that she would always be Mrs 
Right to you, I should prefer you t 


she’s 
an uneasi- 


) 
follow your own mistaken opi! lion, and 
be happy. Who is it, John?” 

PP! i 
“There isn't anybody,” he said. “At 


least Well, not at present. Some- 
times I think there’s a little girl grow- 
ine up for me.” 

My heart sank like a weight. Ile 
could mean only one girl; but I raised 
my eyebrows as if I were puzzled. | 
think I made a mistake there. It is not 
easy to deceive John 

‘And who is the little girl?” [ asked. 
“Light a cigarette, my boy. You'll talk 
hette r then.” 

“What a wise old mother!” [le lit 
his cigarette and laughed again: and 


again the laugh sounded uneasy. “It’s 
rather nonsensical,” he owned, “but 
omehow I always liked—the little girl 

even when she Was a baby. She Was 


uch a funny, naughty little thing! | 


remember, when I was fifteen and she 


was three, and she 


knee, and said ‘kiss... You know how 





climbed upon my 


ee 














much boys like kissing babies! But—I 
don’t suppose it will come to anything, 
you know. It’s just a fanciful idea.” 

I set my lips tightly before I an- 
swered. 

“You and I,” I said, “are apt to stick 
to our ideas, John. Who is she?” 

He blew out a cloud of smoke, and 
waved it away from me with his hand. 

és know,” he said a little re- 
proachfully. 

“T expect I know,” J] “but it 
would be rather awkward if | named 
the wrong one. So had better tell 


You 
acre? ad, 


vou 
me, John.” 
tle put his hands in his pockets an 
leaned back in his chait 

“Amanda,” he said, “of cour 


*Amanda,” | ech ec. ve You 
always liked the child lla ] 
any notion of your our ‘fancil 
ide: wi 

Ile smiled and shi ok his heat 

‘“(Joodness knows what notions sl 


has in her pretty head. She is pretty, 
isn’t she, mater.” 

“She is pretty,’ I a 
sented. It was true; but anyhow | 
should not have applied the stimulus of 
1 to John. 


‘l think her head is mainly fil 


eCXCCE dingly 


t 


oppositic 
led with 
he said. 
always 


finery and mischief at present,” 


“You see, it’s like this. I've 








been a sort of big brother to her; and 
I could easily put the notion there; and 
if | did I'd tak care that no one els« 
put it out.” He set his firm mouth 
“But 1 don't think it would be fair t 
catch her like that, before she’s da 
chance to learn whether she would like 

i¢@ other fellow better. So I’m not 
PO! t« ike a start. Jl rw t 
1 I 1 Si metime 1 nk 
t's o1 1 nse: at any rate er 
ly 

1 i ‘ | ag eed ( 

no ( 

ide up n mind that it should 
stoy an idea. I considered her a 
prettv, vain child, fond of fine 
val : good enough at heart, and 
fectionate, but frivolous, and quite i 
capable of loving as John’s wife must 


love John. 
[ went to town the next day 


and saw 
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my husband’s brother. John must have 
a good offer to go abroad immediately, 
I told him. 

“Tf necessary,” I said, “I will pay for 
the offer; up to two thousand pounds.” 

“Umph!” he said. “I don’t think 
there’s any need for that. Lots of peo- 
ple would be glad to have him. He’s 
not brilliant, but he knows his business ; 
and people take to him. It’s a love-af- 
fair, of course.” 

“wes,” J replied. 

“What is she? <Actre 
Or otherwise undesirable ?’ 

“Otherwis« 


I told him no more. tle grumbled a 


or barmaid ? 





undesirable,” 


little; but he said that | was a reason- 


able woman and a fine mother, and he'd 
pt my judgement. 
\ few days later the offer came to 
John. The post was at Cape Town, and 
the salarv was high. I urged him to ac- 


cept i, 
‘lL haven't a deal to 


him. “It has 


leave \ mu,” L told 
been the one de ire of 
you doing well. 1 have 
John.” 

kissed me 


much wish it, 


my life to see 
given my life to you, 

Lle bent and 

“You very 
he asked. 

“T very much wish it,” I answered. 

‘Then I will go.” he said. 

He went a week later. I should have 
gone with him, but the doctor advised 
me to wait for the cool season. So I] 
follow in three 
months’ time. He said nothing about 
his “id ‘ did I. He took 
1 those last few 
ne that, and 
in their 
She 


mother? 


arranged te about 





‘either 





a vood dea 
had always dé 
change 


6 1 
days: but he 
signs of at 


brotherly and_ sisterly relations. 





Wasa heht hearted as usual an 1 teased 
him about marrving a Waff 
net he tl da iftel e | 1 gone 

a mentioned hu 
este | tha he wot ld 

11 millionaire ot 

yxhed at everythin s usual. 

1 met her again a days later 
It was blowing furiously, and she tol 


Id 
an old 
amuse 


me that she had had to run afte1 
gentleman's hat. It 
her greatly. 

“They say there’s a gale everywhere,” 


seemed to 
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she remarked. “It’s lucky that you 
didn’t go with John.” 

“The worse the storm,” I said, “the 
more [ should wish to be with him.” 

It blew harder than ever that night. 
I walked my room till daybreak and 
prayed that the storm might not reach 
so far as John, and wished that I was 
with him. I wished it more than ever 
in the morning when they brought up 
the newspaper with my tea. I found 
huge head-lines about the disastrous 
gale; and under them I found a little 
cable-message. His ship had been 
blown out of her course and had run 
ashore. One boat-load only had been 
saved; women and children and _ the 
crew who rowed them. There was no 
mention of John. 

May the good Lord blot out my 
wicked thoughts that morning! I think 
He will. He would understand. The 
rector did not. I remember his look of 
horror when I answered his twaddle 
about the dispensations of Providence. 
I am not an irreligious woman, but—— 
A mother would not have talked to me 
about Providence then. 

I locked myself up in my room and 
took out the things that had _ been 
John’s; the things that I had hoarded 
for many years; his baby robe, his first 
frock, the “bufly boo ribbon’ that he 
was so proud of, a lock of his baby hair 
—and other locks, changing from 
golden to brownish black—a torn linen 
book, a broken horse, his first———- Oh, 
mothers will know! 

I emptied a second drawer to fill it 
with later mementoes of him. I would 
have his school prizes, the bat that he 
made his first century with, his dis- 
carded pipes, the broken stud that he 
left behind, and many other things 
They should all go in the drawer; but 
his old dressing-gown should hang on 
my door. I would fancy when I was 
half awake that it was John. 

I was going to his room to fetch 
them, but Cook stopped me on the land- 
ing. She had been with us for many 
years. She was crying. Some people 
can cry. 

“If you please, ma’am,” she began, 
but I held up my hand. 


“Some other time, Cook,” I said. 

“T remember him when he wasn’t 
more than that high’’—she held out her 
hand—‘‘and never thought——” 

[ tried to pass on, but she caught at 
my arm. 

“T must tell you, ma’am,” she pro- 
tested. “Miss Lester has come.” 

“Send her away!” I cried fiercely. 
How dared she come? This frivolous 
creature whom John had loved and who 
had not loved John! 

“Tle was always fond of her, ma’am,” 
Cook pleaded ; “‘aand—and she begged so 
hard to go in his study, and—won't you 
go to her, ma’am? = She’s right broken- 
hearted.” 

“Miss Lester’s heart will mend,” I 
said. 

I walked resolutely to the study to 
send her home. How dared she come 
to mate her grief with mine? 

I found her sitting at his table with 
her arms outstretched and her head 
upon them. She held a paper in one 
hand. I recognized John’s handwri- 
ting. She looked up at me, but did not 
speak. Her lips looked swollen and her 
eyes were almost closed with crying. 
She held up the paper to me. I pushed 
it aside. 

“Did John—speak to you,” I asked, 
“before he went?” 

She held out the paper again. I took 
it and read. 


LOVED AMANDA. 


\manda’s young and careless, 
And laughs the time away. 
“Her head is full of nonsense,’ 

Is what most people say 
They haven’t seen Amanda 

With love-light in her eyes; 
They haven't heard Amanda 

Beneath the starry skies. 


Amanda’s fond of dress¢ 
And just a trifle vain; 

But have you watched Amanda 
With any one in pain? 

The little soft voice coaxing, 
The gentle little hand, 

[The patient ear to listen, 
The heart to understand. 


Amanda isn’t twenty 
And | am thirty odd, 
But once he gave 
“Do right and trust to God.” 


» me counsel— 

















None thought she knew my trouble, 
For through my clouded day 

Her smile was just like sunshine— 
I'd kissed the tears away. 


Amanda's not the right wife, 
My people say, for me 
She leans against my shoulder 
And laughs and says: “We'll see! 
You'll love your little wrong wife, 
And she'll love you, no doubt. 
She’s very, very dreadful 
But you sha’n't find it out!” 


And when I take Amanda, 
With all her ways and wiles, 
Her fineries and vanities, 
Her witcheries and smiles, 


lo travel life’s long journey, 
I know that I shall be 
Upon the road to Heaven, 


lhe way she walks with me! 

I put the paper down slowly. Some- 
how it seemed like an explanation to 
me from John. 

“Amanda,” I said, “answer me as if 
he were here listening to us. Were you 
this other Amanda to John?” 

She gave a little seb, rose, and stag- 
gered. 

“T was the best that was in me,” she 
said, “to John—always!” 

“Then,” I said, “I have killed my 
son.” 

And then I think I fainted. 

I came to upon the sofa. I do not 
know how the child got me there. I 
am a big woman and she is a small 
creature. She was bathing my forehead. 
When I opened my eyes she kissed me. 

“You do not understand,” I said. “I 
sent him away. I asked my _ brother- 
in-law to get him the offer.” 

“T understand,” she said quietly. 

“It was because I feared that he 
might marry you,” I told her. 

“Ves,” she said, “I know.” 

I. sat up feebly. 

“Did John?” I asked. 

“Ves,” she answered. 

“And he died without forgiving me 
I wrung my hands. “Oh, John! I was 
wrong! Yes, I was wrong! But I 
meant it for your good. You didn’t 
know !” 

I swayed upon the sofa. Amanda 
sat beside me and put her arm round 


me, 
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“Dear,” she said, “he knows now. I] 
think he always knew. You would do 
what you thought best for him. You 
always have. He couldn't possibly 
think anything else. I was a very silly 
little girl, only—only I loved him so 
much always. Now I shall love you. 
You will love me, too, because—it 
would please him. Oh! John! John!” 

The tears streamed down her face. I 
took her in my arms and held her 
closely. 

“Loved Amanda!” I said. 
Amanda!” 

I took her through John’s rooms and 
shared his things with her; the thing's 
that he had used. I put her photograph 
in a double frame with one of John’s. | 
took her up-stairs and showed her his 
baby relics that | had treasured. I put 
among them some little presents that 
she had given him—those I could find. 
Iie had taken most of them away. 

“When I think of him,” I said, “I 
shall like to think of his Loved 
Amanda, too.” 

She flung her arms round my neck, 
and called me “mother’; and then, at 
last, my tears came; and afterward we 
sat with our arms round each other 
and talked of him. 

She told me how John had often 
spoken of his “handsome mother,” and 
how he had called me “the most 
wonderful mother that ever was”: and 
I told her how he had always praised 
her, and how he remembered the baby 
sweetheart who climbed upon his knees ; 
and she told me how their understand- 
ing had come about two nights before 
he went; how he had asked her to re- 
member when fellows came courting 
her that there was an old fellow across 
the seas who meant to come courting 
when she was old enough to know her 
own mind; and she had taken his arm 
and said: 

“T've known my own mind about that 
since I was three, John.” 


“Loved 


He wouldn't distress me by telling me 
on the last night, she explained, but 
Was going to write from Madeira. 

“And then,” she said, “I was coming 
to tell you that I really loved John; and 
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I was going to show you the verses and 
say that I was different to him than the 
foolish girl people thought me; and if 
[ was true to him all the time he 
away, wouldn't you believe me.” 


was 
“IT do believe you,” L said. 

And then there was a loud knock at 
the door. It was a boy with a telegram. 


Only a few 


JOHN 


“Worried!” “Wor- 
ried!” 
She laughed wildly ; and then she fell 
1 4 : 4 +7 
down in a faint It was half an 
Cook and | | 
] 


cried Amanda. 


ee 
« iit? i 
before brought her round: 


and then she looked such a_ pitiful, 
white, trembling child; such a child with 
her hair falling down. 

“T feel as if I shall never smile 


aggin,” she said. 


“You will smile in a few moments,” 
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times of day miss 
The morn upon her 


[ told her; and I showed her the cable 
that | was sending to John. 

Shall foll wi iim i 
' 


Loved Amanda 


month and bring our 


MOTHER 


her hands: and I 


held out 

took them and knelt down beside her, 
and looked at her closely. Che pink 
color came faintly in her face and she 
smiled. 

“Chad, I 
beautiful. | la 
dear little wife to John.” 

“You sha 
proniused. 

Il never have 


Amanda 


said, “you are 
am glad to 


very, very 


take such a 


ll never be orry, 


been. I may be a hard 


woman, but I am a just one; and it is 
just to own what I know after two 
years’ happy life with them. J am nota 
bad woman, and Jolin is a good man; 
but the surest of three to keep upon 
he road to Heaven 1 \manda, our 
Loved Amanda with childish vani- 
t and her childish smile 

— ot » ) ) 
2 a, 


AND 


RUE 


vou and call fe 
rose read hills, 


you 


The noon, the dusk with every changing hue, 


\nd all the midnight sobs for 
Each happy season stil 
; vinter sunlight on the snow, 


he blue 


Che 


The April robin, and 


1 


) 


you. 
remembers vou 


Of opening blossoms, rain and dew 

November with her gathered balm and rue 

The old rooms, t still ask for vou 

With voices mute—the books, the fire, 

The curtains drawn against the night, the new, 

Strang ilence stealing through 

\ll the old haunts cry it for you 

\h, Dear, where’er you are teadfast and true 

There is no time nor pla l ; ! 
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The season makes a sensational start. “The Devil,” in double form, cap- 
tures the town. Billie Burke delicious in “ Love Watches.” “ The Mollusc” 
a very light but entertaining comedy. “The Man from Home” American 
to the core. A mixture of pulverized history and cloying sentiment is 
“ Glorious Betsy.” Lillian Russell comes off with flying colors in “ Wildfire.” 
Plenty of light music along Broadway. “Fluffy Reoffles” a sad affair. 
Successful opening of the Hippodrome. The triumph of the phonograph 


=F HATE\ ER may be its very much doubt whether without the 
finish the theatrical row that was kicked up “The Devil” 
season now whirling would have held its own against the 
along at full speed much more wicked Saloiies, who were 








can lay claim to a sen calling the crowd to come and see what 
sational start. \nd nature had done for them. 

New York would To tell the truth Mr. Molnar’s Devil 
rather be sensational vad, for after all he only 


ne man’s wife and hands 





st politely and courteously, 
man with the lady’s full 
v stated, this doesn't seem 
not unmixed with curiosity, has been very lish, and indeed the profound 

anifested in Ferenc Molnar’s dramatic idea lurking behind this devil's playful 
[ i sport with human fate is supposed to 
be that the evil intent and weak purpose 


lie in the human heart and mind. The 
eae 
i 


lever since “The Devil” in two forms 
vas pitchforked on the stage one hot 


night in August, a childish interest 











thus becomes a mere phi 


ation of te imptation. 





real work is concerned 





ny 
\ have 
, or at 
le fact the 
W r i have 
managed to get themselves into troubl 


without any assistance from him. Some- 
how one feels that the devil is wasting 


This may sound “terribly deep.” as 
Sweet Sixteen is fond of saying, but 
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happily Mr. Molnar’s devil is a merry 
gentleman who refuses to become a 
bore, whatever the lovers and the play 
may be. There is no denying that the 
vacillations and futilities of these lov- 
ers, Sandor Tartray, a young artist, 
and Jolan T’oross, wife of a rich mer- 
chant of Buda Pesth, are tedious to the 
last degree, and that only Molnar’s neat 
phraseology, his adroit use of double 
entendre, and his knowing worldliness 
save the play from the commonplace. 

There is always pleasure in watch- 
ing a skilful diplomat at work, especial- 
ly when that work is entrusted to so 
clever an actor as Mr. George Arliss, 
and when all is said and done Molnar’s 
devil is nothing more than a parlor 
diplomat whose exquisite manner veils 
his sinister purpose and whose smile is 
blandest when his cause is most devi- 
ous. But his tools, Sandor and Jolan 
—I am keeping you in the Belasco 
Theater—are so stupid that he could 
scarcely have enjoyed the game. When 
these two spend the greater part of the 
first act in discussing their dead love— 
protesting too much, methinks, that it 
is dead and that Sandor must trot right 
along and marry the little heiress Vilma 
—they need no devil from Hungary, 
let alone the original base of supplies, 
to bring about their fall. The trick 
is so easy that one can hardly grow 
wildly excited over it, although Mr. 
Arliss, at the Belasco Theater, com- 
mands one’s admiration for his clever- 
ness in turning the trick. 

Here, if ever, actor and part are ab- 
solutely one. Mr. Arliss’ finished art 
seems to cast his personality into the 
very mold of Molnar’s Devil. His 
placating smile, his delicate intonation, 
and his cynical humor are always as 
humanly possible as his almost inhuman 
grace. It is his triumph that back of 
all lurks the suggestion of perverted 
intelligence, of moral iniquity, of an- 
cient evil. His acting makes doubly 
bright Molnar’s flashes of worldly wit 
and wisdom. His Devil must make 
the judicious smile in sympathy. 

Miss Grace Elliston is a wholesome- 
looking Jo/an who means well but acts 
indifferently. In the scene in the art- 
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ist’s studio where the devil pops from 
behind a high-backed chair and puts 
her to the blush she is merely a half- 
undressed woman who feels decidedly 
uncomfortable. Later when she writes 
a letter, under the devil's influence, re- 
vealing her love for the artist, she seems 
like a tired and nervous stenographer 
taking “dictation.” As a purely physical 
specimen for the devil’s experiment, 
however, she is very well, particularly 
when she is supposed to be wearing 
nothing under her cloak on the night of 
her ball. Mr. Hamilton Revelle, as the 
artist who goes to the devil, acts with 
more distinction and with sufficient 
charm to make it clear why Jolan, 
Vilma, and poor Fanny, who confesses 
to being more than the artist's model, 
are all in love with him. As the hope- 
less model, Mrs. Arliss strikes the one 
human note in the play when she tells 
her simple story to J‘i/ma and accepts 
her lot as inevitable. 

At the Garden Theater, Mr. Edwin 
Stevens makes it very clear that his 
Devil isa jolly bad fellow. If the devil 
himself swaggered about and did his 
wicked pranks as much as the Garden 
variety of devil does, even the Metro- 
politan police would find him out and 
lock him up. While Mr. Stevens may 
be justified in subordinating the psycho- 
logical to the humorous aspects of the 
character, his impersonation is too ob- 
vious, too crude in color, too much a 
matter of red lining and fiery waistcoat 
to satisfy the discriminating onlooker. 

The same faults run through the 
whole performance—theatrical tricks 
instead of dramatic art. There are even 
trick doors. Miss Dorothy Dorr is de- 
cidedly stagey as the wife, while Mr. 
Paul McAllister hardly gets under the 
velvet coat, not to mention the skin, 
of the artist. But then it’s so easy to 
be “bad.” . 

The difficulty of being good has been 
beautifully overcome by Miss Gladys 
Unger in her adaptation of “L’Amour 
Veille.” 

Its French authors, De Fleis and Cail- 
lavet, would probably fail to see their 
view of life in “Love Watches.” How- 
ever, innocuous though it may be, 
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“Love Watches” is not insipid, for 
Miss Billie Burke has enough deviltry 
in her to make life a merry whirl for 
every one in her vicinity. 

As Jacqueline, the cherished darling 
of her uncle who has known no disci- 
pline but love, and later as the adored 
and adorable girl-wife of the young 
Count André de Juvigny, Miss Burke 
is an altogether alluring combination of 
naiveté, charm, and vivacity. Jacqueline 
is led to commit all sorts of follies be- 
cause of her jealousy of her husband's 
past, and Miss Burke carries out these 
follies with all the pouting seriousness 
of a delightful child. 

When two cattish “fiends” tell her 
of her husband's prenuptial flirtation 
with Lucie de Morfontaine, Jacqueline's 
wrath flares and sputters like a pin- 
wheel, and it changes to righteous in- 
dignation when she learns that her 
hitherto trusted ‘“Snoodles” has not 
only taken Lucie home but is staying 
there, after promising never to see her 
again. This is too much for little 
Jacqueline. Her high spirits rise to 
thoughts of revenge—and here some 
delicious comedy is bounced over the 
footlights by Miss Burke. She gave 
proof of her charm and cleverness with 
John Drew in “My Wife” last season, 
and the further and better account that 
she gives of herself in “Love Watches” 
fully justifies Charles Frohman’s judg- 
ment in putting her name in big type 
and electric letters. 

But to get back to the story: Jac- 
qgueline’s childish fury, her agonies at 
the telephone, her impatient sealing of 
farewell letters with flying fingers are 
as infectiously funny as the anticlimax 
to her great coup against her husband. 
Her revenge takes the form of seeking 
a discarded lover, Ernest Augarde, 
bookworm and historian, whose pathetic 
fate it has been never to win a wom- 
an’s favor. The scene between selfish 
little Jacqueline, thinking only of re- 
venge, and unselfish, devoted Ernest 
in his shabby apartment is the best of 
the play. 

“Certainly I'll take off my hat,” an- 
swers Jacqueline to Ernest's invitation, 
“T’ve said farewell to modesty.” Could 
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anything be more delicious? Only 
Miss Burke’s way of saying it. She is 


the sauce of the little goose that the 
play makes her. But Ernest's heroic at- 
tempt to kiss the modest little fraud re- 
sults only in her running up the li- 
brary ladder after she has soundly 
boxed his ears. 

Mr. Ernest Lawford’s forlorn be- 
wilderment over the situation is quite 
beyond words, and his confession, half 
to himself, “This isn’t exactly my idea 
of a love-affair,” is as funny as it is 
pathetic. Of course, Jacqueline finds 
she has mistrusted her husband wrong- 
ly—thanks to Miss Unger’s care in the 
matter—and poor Ernest is left with- 
out a sigh; he finds a kind of solace in 
the faithful adoration of his secretary. 
Yet no one remembers the little box of 
billets-doux recording his failures in 
love rather than his one conquest. 

“Love Watches” came to us from 
Paris via London, but “The Mollusc,” 
another comedy of delicate texture, is 
as English as its chief delight, Miss 
Alexandra Carlisle. It suggests hedge- 
rows and afternoon tea, yet its lesson 
in “molluscing”’ is not without applica- 
tion here. Hubert Henry Davies has 
given us an easily recognizable type in 
the human molluse who clings with all 
her might to the old, easy, comfortable 
way of doing nothing. 

Mr. Davies introduces us to Mrs. 
Baxter, young, healthy, pretty, with an 
indulgent husband and a delightful 
country home, but so incorrigibly lazy 
that her spirit has put a blight upon 
her immediate circle. Her husband 
and the governess, Miss Roberts, do 
nothing but wait upon her. Into this 
atmosphere of pretty selfishness and 
long-suffering self-sacrifice, Tom Kent, 
Mrs. Baxter's brother from America, 
brings a fresh breeze of common sense. 
He sees through his sister in a flash 
—for he was once a mollusc himself as 
well as the son of a famous mollusce— 
and with his wits quickened by a sudden 
interest in the much-abused governess, 
he determines to cure his sister of mol- 
luscing. 

The rest of the play occupies itself 
with Tom's attempts to effect the cure. 
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The second act resolves itself into a 
battle between brother and sister as to 
who shall arrange the flowers, and 
whether they shall icnic or 
Baxter scores a victory in 
each case, but her peace of mind is 
turbed when she sees that Jom is f 
ing in love with the governess. H 
attempt to teach Wiss Roberts “her 
place” rouses that lady’s fighting blood. 
There is a comparatively stormy scene, 
after which JA/iss Roberts, left 
gives way to tears. Baz.ter, 


grown very fond of the gi 





LO 
not rs 


t. aii, 


dis- 


alone, 
who has 


verness, puts 








his arm about her and tries to comfort 
her. He is engaged in this human 
task when his wife comes in and gets 


a second jar. 

Thereupon A/rs. Baxrtei 
bed. It is a shrewd as 
fortable move, for by this means she 
keeps her husband or the governess at 
her side all the time. Again she tri 
umphs without having her rest dis 
turbed. But at last 7om gets his in- 
nings. He points out to his sister how 
dependent her husband is on Miss Rob- 
erts for companionship. [ven now 
they may be walking in the garden. 
Mrs. Baxter jumps to see for 
and Tom gets his chance to se¢ 
Roberts and propose to her. 

“The Mollusc” is so light 
breath of harsh criticism would 
it away, but Miss 
gives it a la; 
the governess is 


Miss 


com- 


herself, 
Miss 


that a 
bloy 
Alexandra Carlisl 
charm, and the 

o beautifully acted by 


Beatrice Torbes-Robertson that 


role of 


one follows her with unflagging inter- 
est. Mr. Joseph Coyne, a young 
American actor who won a London 
reputation as the dancing prince i 
“The Merry Widow,” plays Broth 
Zom acceptably. In London this part 


was played by Sir Charles Wyndham. 


It does not call for great ability, and 
for that reason Mr. Coyne cannot b 
said to be wanting. Lt does well 
enough in making Jom a likable chay 

‘The Mollus« which, by the way, 1 





not altogether unlike “Mrs. Gorringe’ 
Necklace” in its chief characters—i 
preceded by a sentimental trifle called 
“The Likes O’ Me,” in which Miss 


Doris Keane cuts a sorry figure as a 
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king instead of King of Westphalia. 
Miss Mannering looks so lovely in the 
quaint frocks and picturesque coiffure 
of the period and acts the wilful co- 
quette so charmingly that one is willing 
to overlook her shortcomings in the 
emotional moments of the play. 

Ievery one who admires Lillian Rus 
sell—and who doesn’t ?—will be glad to 
know that she has come off with flying 
colors in her new racing play, “Wild- 
fire.’ In this comedy, an elaboration 
vaudeville 


sketch by Mr. Ilobart and George 


ot George V. Llobart’ 
1] 


Broadhurst, the ever-fair Lillian finds 
herself a widoy 
her hands. Perh 
dificult moment in the play is when 


1 9 1 
she has to say that she doesn't know 


with a racing-stable on 


\tis ixtussells most 


1 1 ce 4 4 

the difference between a artin 
and the judges’ stand. As a 
York knows, Miss Russell knows ra- 


cing by heart, and it is this fact, no 
doubt, that puts her right in her ele- 
ment in ‘“\Vildfire.” She breezes 


through the little plav like the favorite 
i as been since her 
Tony Pastor days. In honor of the 
glad event she has taken off at least 
half a dozen years and put on three 
eowns that would make the most fash- 
ionable grand stand in the world lose its 
ie is very careful not to 
carry a handkerchief in the second act, 
which is down at the track. And here 
learns that an unprincipled 

maker who has worshiped her in vain 
holds the big race in his handkerchief, 
as it were. Ile has instructed the jockey 


Oo yk- 


on Wildfire, her horse, to ride accord- 


ine to his signal from the Wing quar 
ters If a handkerchief 1 Vay l, the 
bov is to win the race; if not, he is to 
let another horse win \ stable-boy 
overhears the plot and “tips it off” to 
the \ LOW 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What. shall 
he d Q) ll mal love to the bool 

ler ] him to her 
ha , . ; e W 
dow | ds smile 
upon him (() Wi mn! Oh 
‘ lh, 1] | » We \ | 1 

racted ' ] ent Beating 


admires him very much. (Clickety- 
click!) The book-maker loses his head. 
He slips his arm about her waist. She 
puts her arm over his shoulder, draws 
out his handkerchief and waves it 
frantically. (Clickety-click-click-click!) 
Wild-fire wins! Hooray—all but the 
book-maker. 

That’s the way it goes, and after that 
nothing matters. The play is all in one 
act, but Miss Russell is in three acts, 
shedding her beauty right and left. She 
cheerfully yields the best lines to her 
diminutive leading man, Will Archie, 
who makes the stable-boy a real joy. 
in, as a horse-trainer, 
hird money. 


sey 


Wildfire” 


Frank Sherid 
comes in for t 
is good sport. 
\lthough Miss Russell doesn’t sing 
in her play, there is plenty of light mu- 
ic along Broadway. “The Girls of 
Gottenberg,” from London, will give 
you enough pretty music to repay a 
visit to the Knickerbocker Theater. 
Gertie Millar, for years the darling of 
the London Gaiety, is the nicest girl 
in “Gottenberg.” She sings prettily 
and dances even better. James Blake- 
ley, an English comedian who has been 
here before, keeps the fun going, and 
when he and Miss Millar settle down 
to “Sausages” you get a real song treat. 
Miss May Naudain leads the American 
contingent with her sweet voice, and 
Miss Louise Dresser puts all the Brit- 
ish blondes in the shade. The girls are 
tuneful, and Mr. Blakeley is jolly. 
Another English comedian, George 
Grossmith, Jr., finds himself much 
worse off at the Criterion Theater, 
where “Fluffy Ruffles” is about the sad- 
dest affair ever set to music. Miss 
Hattie Williams wanders aimlessly 
through the piece, trying to find some- 
thing to do. She is everything from a 
shop-girl in America to a suffragette in 
England, but she is never anything 
worth while. 


\leeria,” at the Broadway Theater, 
has the merit of Victor Herbert's mu- 
sic. \side from that and the very 
handsome mounting the piece is disap- 


Nntine ‘len MacDonon1s: 
pointing. Glen MacDonough 
almost as bad as the one John J. Mc- 


Nally furnished “Fluffy Ruffles.” The 
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most striking feature of the production 
is a wind-storm. Miss Ida Brooks 
Hunt managed to*weather the storm on 
the opening night, but her voice was 
bad and after a few nights she gave up 
the prima-donna part. Miss Harriet 
Burt is more pleasing to the eve than 
to the ear. Stage-manager George 
Marion does service as a comedian, and 
William Pruette works hard as the gov- 
ernor-general of the cast. 

More charming than anything to be 
found in the musical shows is the bird 
ballet at the Hippodrome. Even the 
“Dance of the Hours” is almost forgot 
ten in the novel beauty of the new bal- 
let. Another eye-opening spectacle is 
“The Battle in the Skies,” with bom- 
barding air-ships destroying a city and 
spreading radium, if not radiance, over 
the scene. These are the two big fea- 
tures that are attempting to restore the 
glories of Frederic Thompson's time to 
the Hippodrome. The man in this case 
is R. H. Burnside, who has_ hitherto 
given his attention to the musical- 
comedy productions of the Shuberts. 
Further evidence of his skill is shown 
in “Sporting Days,” the best feature of 
which is a baseball-game. 

One of the most peculiar summer-time 
amusement features New York has had 
is no more like Broadway than Coney 
Island is like Oshkosh. Nevertheless 
it is amusing, and besides, is so out-of- 
the-ordinary as to merit passing men- 
tion in an article devoted to theatricals. 
A phonograph or, if you please, a 
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graphophone, has been the butt of the 
jokesmiths for several years now. And, 
it must be admitted, there are reasons 
for some of the wit and humor which 
are usually called forth whenever the 
singing machine with the _ bell-like 
mouth is brought forth and wound up. 
Now the much-lampooned instrument is 
having its innings. 

Thousands of visitors to the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Roof Garden and to Mar- 
tins, two of Gotham’s smartest di- 
ning places, have been delighted this 
summer by curious orchestras made up 
of the usual number of wind and string 
instruments and a big “talking ma- 
The arias from “Traviata” 
have been played by the same men who 
help to draw crowds to the two great 
during the winter, and 
from the poor jocose machine has come 
the silvery voices of Tetrazzini, 
brich, and Melba. Caruso, Bonci, and 
Renaud have sung to mag- 
nificent orchestral accompaniment while 
hungry folk were eating, and the fame 
of the phonograph’s rise in art has gone 

far abroad in the land that the Wal- 
dorf and the famous French restaurant 
have been literally packed with the best 
sort of music-lovers. It may sound 
queer, but it’s a fact that during the 
summer of 1908 the phonograph has 
been one of the chief opponents of “The 
Merry Widow,” “The Follies of 1908,” 
and a hundred “Salomes.” And being 
such it deserves a word of startled 
First Nighter. 
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Something about the Christmas Ainslee’s. 
“The Car and the Lady,” by Percy F. 


Line” adds nothing to his reputation. 


ald 
Lowery 


Sessions 





Robert W. Chambers in “ The Firing 


Megargel and Grace Sartwell Mason, a story of action and little else beside. Not 
much enthusiasm can be aroused by Stewart Edward White’s “The Riverman.” 
“The Last Voyage of the ‘Donna Isabel,’” by Randall Parrish, full of almost every 
conceivable adventure. A curious and almost impossible tale is Ernest Oldmeadow’s 
“Aunt Maud.” Tedious reading is Maude Radford Warren’s “The Land of the Living” 


N this number of 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
there will be found, 
among other things, 
some features for 
which readers of 
magazine fiction are 
always keen. It is be- 
lieved, for instance, that such readers 
never miss an opportunity to get hold 
of a new story by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
and here they will find one of his very 
best. The title itself, “Cupid and Clam 
Fritters,” will be enough almost to 
stamp it as one of Mr. Lincoln's with- 
out his name attached to it. 

Then there is another of Quentin M. 
Drake's army stories, “The Devil and 
the Shark,” which is every bit as good 
as its predecessors, “Inspected and Con- 
demned” and “Article 61." This series 
is not by any means completed, and we 
think the stories improve as the series 
progresses. 

Attention should also be directed to 
two other series of short stories, one 
dealing with college athletics, by Daniel 
Steele, represented in this number by 
“The End of the Game,” and the other 
by George Lee Burton, who begins 
with “The Training of the Groom.” 

Another of Steel Williams’ Western 
stories ts also in this number under the 


attractive title of “Lignite’s Lucky 
Draw,” one of the best he has ever 
done. 

Nobody who buys the magazine will 
be likely to overlook William J. Locke’s 
story, “The Heart at Twenty,” because 
every one is interested in the author 
of “The Beloved Vagabond.” 

The articles on bridge whist, entitled 
“Around the Bridge-Table,” were be- 
gun in the August number. They have 
made a decided hit, and are to be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

The December or Christmas number 
of AINSLEE’s will contain a list of 
stories of the sort that people talk to 
each other about. That kind of thing 
happens to AINSLEE’s stories frequent- 
ly, but it does not always happen to 
every one in the same number. It will be 
the good fortune of the Christmas num- 
ber, however, for the reason that there 
is not a commonplace or conventional 
tale in the lot. None of them is cast in 
the familiar, almost worn-out mold of 
the magazine short story; each has a 
character, an individuality, a freshness, 
and a unique interest that set it apart 
from anything else of its kind. Jo- 
seph C. Lincoln has one of them called 
“The Back Bedroom,” which is char- 
acteristic of him, yet with a difference. 
It is a Christmas ghost story with a 
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snap at the end, however, which gives 
it unusual piquancy. 

Three of the most striking of the 
short stories will be by Clara E. Laugh- 
lin, Will Levington Comfort and Fran- 
cis Willing Wharton. They are very 
remarkable tales and go to prove that 
the art of short-story writing has not 
been exhausted. 

The complete novel will be by Beatrix 
Demarest Lloyd. It is a story of as 
dramatic intensity as Miss Mac 


“The l 


great 
vane’'s 


Thoroughbred,” which is 
concluded in this number, though with 
possibly less action. 

Phe eries referred to above ll he 
continued, including the articles on 
bridge whist 


W. Chambers’ latest novel is 
* published by D. Ap 


Robert 
“The biring Lin 
pleton & Co. 

It is a book 
the author’s bank-account than for his 
reputation as a novelist. Mr. Cl 
has hitherto 
duplicating his fle wrote a 
of three books there was to bi 
a fourth, but it has not yet appeared 
of the colonial pe riod; the first was en 
titled “Cardigan,” and the two which 
followed Cardigans under oth 
names. “The Fightin: 
Chance,” following on the heels of M1 
Wharton's 
Mirth,” and improving upon it, unques 
tionably. Its ne 


Younger Set,” and now “The Firing 


which will do more for 


shown no 
stories. 


series 


were 


Chen he wrote 
book, “The Tle use Oo! 


Success produced 








Line,” each showing unmistakable sign 
of deterioration. Mr. Chambers should 
drop 1 et ene He le 
ll he can witl 

His hero d here are two pe 
ible pet ple the l ive appeal a in | 
books before e young prig of hi 
ideals and the innocent young woman 
of extraordinary erudition Ga 
Hamil and Shiela Cardross are t ub 
limat ] LIS« in het 
they fell in love with each ot to th 
ereat advanta of the rest of 1 
world, they sl ( e been imm« 
diatelv translated. It would have saved 
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the rest of us the knowledge of the 
grotesquely artificial complication which 
prevented the immediate consummation 
of their loves. 

If the book can be saved Louis Mal 
court performs that almost superhuman 
feat. He is a somewhat original and 
wholly interesting character. .Although 
his role is that of the villain he is really 
the only person in the tale who is capa- 
ble of stirring anything like human 
svinipatl cannot but feel 


iC parture. 


WV, and one 


renuine reeret at his 
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h ut difficulty and 

1y Fe Naeeesranees 1 entertainment 
possibiy With more rea entertainmen 
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‘ ‘ 
having done that he can tell 


witii 


would derive from the printed 





pages. If he knows that Jerry Ilem 
ine, embodying six feet of clean young 
\merican manhood—the authors do not ' 
so describe him, but thev no doubt 
meant to—challeng Count Vannuccini 
to a motor race from York to 
Portland, Oregon, the prize to be the 
hand of Miss Bett \ II ht, he will 
anti pate all the consequences of the 
wager and will know who wins even b« 
fore the t mac If he does ne 
he w 1 he l ] | ¢ ; 4 
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of their story with wisdom gained in 
the school of experience.” 

The automobile, among its other 
achievements, has evolved the guide- 
book romance. 


5 * * 


“The Riverman” is Stewart [Edward 
\White’s new book, and is published by 
the McClure Company. 

It is supposed to be one of Mr. 
White's outdoor stories, but it is not 
one over which much enthusiasm can 
stirred up. We will have to take it 
for granted that he knows a good 
about the business of log i 
ern Michigan—our realistic novelists do 
not venture to write nowadays until 
they have spent some time in the en 
vironment they are to describe, whether 
it is a slaughter-house or a | ins 
camp or a ballroom. He is quite facile 
in his handling of peavies and jams and 
sluices and such, sufficiently, at any 
rate. to convince the uni ed: the 

] 


cultivated classes who 











are in no position, we m be sure, to 
indulge in icism of it of a techni 
character. financial side of it 





even Mr. \ 


so sure of, fot 





hite himself does not seem 


in one chapter he adds 





Po y ; 1 ‘ 1 ba 
Ina toot-note an elaborate explanation 


who was the former’s partner in the 
logging business. 

Phe love story 1s a poo! fit, a the 
dressmakers say, or rather as their cus 
tomers say. It may very well be that 
brawny Western loggers often fall in 
love, and it may also be that New York 





society girls occasionally fa 1 love, 
but the two types seldom fall in love 
with each other—probably, Mr. Whit 
would sav, onl because of a lack of O} 


portunity Therefore the love of John 
and Carroll will appear to most reader 
something of an anomaly, not to say 


1 134 
abnormality 


1,1] 1 ee } ° 
Randall Parrish’s “The Last Voyage of 


the Donna Is: 
. 1 . 


take its place on the shelves beside Clark 


i 


1% Leos fa - s 
ibel, say that it is hit to 


Russell and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
We wonder if this comparison is made 
because the book is ‘‘reminiscent’’—to 
use a current euphemism—of “The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor” and “Treas- 
ure Island.” 

Mr. Parrish has made use of most of 
the material that Clark Russell handled 
so effectively, a combination of nearly 
every conceivable adventure, possible 
and impossible, that can befall one at 
sea, storm, calm, mutiny, wreck, and 
rescue, the fair young woman and the 
bold sailor, or rather the gentleman 
sailor—he must be gentle enough to 
mate the heroine. 

John Stephens tells the story and de- 
scribes himself as a native of Massa- 
chusetts of excellent family connections. 
Ife is induced, under false representa- 
tions, to take command of a steam- 
yacht lying in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
and only after the boat is at sea discov- 
ers that it is the property of an English- 
man, Lord Darlington, that it is bound 
for the Antarctic to recover from a 
Spanish wreck the sum of 3,000,000 
pesos. He also finds to his own sur- 
prise as well as that of the other ad- 
venturers that Lady Darlington is 
aboard with her maid. It is not diffi- 
cult, of course, to forecast from this 
the nature of the story. One problem 
after another is presented to the young 
man for solution, and there is no al 





e 


ternative for him but success. The 
vacht is lost, to be sure, and the ma- 
jority of her crew, but he finds the 
wreck, the Donna Jsabel, and returns 
safely, bringing back Lady Darlington, 
and hears that her husband is dead. 


~*~ ee 


‘Aunt Maud,” by Ernest Oldmeadow, 
published by the McClure Company, 1s 
a curious kind of love-story. 

\unt \Maud is described as only 
thirty-three and “‘the loveliest, sweetest, 
most adorable creature in all the world.” 
She mav have been all that and more, 
but it does not prevent her from being 
a sad bungler in the art of match-ma- 
king, as her niece, Irene Baxenden, dis- 


covered to he r sorrow 
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The tale is told through the medium 
of three hundred and seventy-three 
pages of Irene’s diary, and necessarily 
we are obliged to read much that has 
very little to do with the story. The bulk 
of the diary is a faithful report of con- 
versations between Aunt Maud and 
Irene on the subject of love in its vari- 
ous manifestations and the wisdom of 
marriage, with or without love. 

Irene, who is visiting her aunt, dis- 
covers very early that she has been in- 
vited solely for the purpose of meeting 
Richard Camber, a young man who has 
distinguished himself as a_ colonial 
judge in some region not definitely lo- 
cated, but at any rate a place where 
there are Indians. Although she is 
properly indignant that Aunt Maud 
should deliberately involve her in such 
a scheme, she not only remains but 
promptly, upon Camber’s ‘arrival, tells 
him all about it, and they come to a 
temporary understanding in order to 
avoid annoyance from other members 
of the house-party. Naturally they soon 
actually fall in love, but the circum- 
stances are such that Irene cannot bring 
herself to believe in it until Camber, 
at the very end, tells her, in conform 
ity with a promise he has made, a pre- 
posterously silly story of a scar which 
he carries. The book is almost impos- 
sible even for summer reading. 


eH He 


“The Land of the Living” is, we be- 


lieve, Maude Radford Warren's first 
beok. It is published by Harper & 
Bros. 


The hero is Hugh MacDermott, and 
is first introduced to us as a Chicago 
street boy, Irish of course. He at- 
tracts the attention of one of Chicago's 
bosses, John Callahan, principally be- 
cause of his courage and his innocence, 
and the boss takes him out of the streets 
into his own home. The result is a 
good education for Hugh and his start 
as a lawyer. 

The pair make a pilgrimage to Calla- 
han’s old home in Ireland, in the course 
of which the heroine makes her appear- 
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ance in the person of Moira Carew, 
the daughter of a broken-down Irish 
gentleman, and Hugh falls in love with 
her. Later she turns up in Chicago, 
having come to America ander the 
pressure of the necessity of making her 
living. There she meets Henry Fur- 
long, Hugh's partner and a rising 
politician, and they become engaged. 

A swindle which Furlong has engi- 
neered comes to light, however, al- 
though Hugh, out of his love for Moira, 
has represented himself as the guilty 
one in order to shield his partner, and 
Moira, finding that all the time she has 
loved Hugh, repudiates Furlong, and 
the story ends as it should. 

It is rather labored both in plot and 
style, and therefore makes tedious read- 
ing. A good deal more might have 
been made out of the character of Calla- 
han in spite of the fact that his type has 
been previously overworked, and_ the 
same may be said of most of the other 
characters. Hugh himself is too goody- 
goody and makes but a slight impres- 
sion, 

*~ * & 


Important New Books. 


‘A Spirit in Prison,” Robert Hichens, 
Harper & Bros 

“The Diva’s Ruby,” F. Marion Crawford, 
Macmillan Co 

“The Money Changers,” Upton Sinclair, 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 

‘Angel Esquire,” Edgar Wallace, Henry 
Holt & Co 

“The Spitfire,’ Edward Peple, Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 

“Holy Orders,” Marie Corelli, F. A. Stokes 
Co 

“The ‘Testing of Diana Mallory,” Mrs 
Humphry Ward, Harper & Bros 

“Flower of the Dusk,” Myrtle Reed, G 


P. Putnam’s Sons 
“Peter.” F 
Scribner’s Sons 

The Big Fellow,” 
fat. Yard & Co 


Hopkinson Smith, Charles 


Frederick 


Palmer, Mof- 


Phe Coming Harvest,” René Bazin, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
The Well in the Desert,” Adeline Knapp, 
Century Co 
“Tables of Stone,’ Harold Bigbie, Double 
day, Page & Ce 
“The Leaven of Love,” Clara Louise Burn 


ham, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
“The Man from Brodney’s,” 
McCutcheon, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


George Barr 
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iy COOKED. 
ORE DIGESTED. 


No Headache 
or “Tummyache’’ 


in Puddings made of 


Grape-Nuts 


Sweet, wholesome, highly nutritious 


and digestible. 


(See recipe on Grape-Nuts pkg., also in booklet) 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Lord &§ Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


“Harvard Mills” 


Hand- 


Mnnay (/nderwear 


For Women and Children 





A day’s comfort may be made or marred by trifles. Underwear that fretted and annoyed you 
yesterday must be worn again is A 8 busy to look for the real good fitting kind,—Such as the 
“Harvard Mills” (Hand-finished) Underwear. You omitted to ask for the “Harvard Mills” 
when you purchased—Do not procrastinate—benefit by this information—provide for your personal 
comfort by supplying your Underwear needs in the “Harvard Mills” Brand. ‘The selection of 
shapes—weights and qualities is extremely varied. 


“ Flarvard Mills” Union Suits are ane. 


FOR WOMEN 


No. 805. Medium Weight Finest Combed 
Cotton, Vests, Pants, Tights, Corset 


Covers; per garment ‘ ; . $0.50 
Extra sizes ‘ . ; : . 
Union Suits (all shapes), regular 

sizes ; : j : , . 1.00 


to 
ur 


Extra sizes 
No. 872. White and Silver Winter Weight 
Merino, 75% Wool, Vests, Tights, 
Pants, Corset Covers; per garment . $1.00 
Extra sizes , : ; ‘ 7 25 
Union Suits (all shapes), regular 


sizes 2.00 

Extra sizes 2.50 
No. 866. White Medium Weight Merino, 

50% Wool, Vests, Pants, Tights, Cor- 

set Covers; per garment. ; . $0.85 

Extra sizes ‘ ; ; ; . 1.00 

Union Suits (all shapes), regular 

sizes ‘ . ‘ , ; . 1.65 

Extra sizes 2.00 
No. 867. White Medium Weight Merino, 

85% Wool, Vests, Tights, Pants, Cor- 

set Covers; per garment. ‘ . $1.00 

Extra sizes ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . a 

Union Suits (all shapes), regular 

sizes : ; ; ‘ ‘ . 2.00 

Extra sizes ; ; ‘ 2.50 





F ‘OR CHILDREN 


No. 2962. White Heavy Weight Fleeced Cotton Straight No. 2966. White Winter Weight Merino, 60% Wool, png 3 


Vests and Drawers. Sizes 2 to 6 $0. 4 and Drawers. Sizes 2 to 6 . 0.50 
Sizes 7 to 8 ‘ Sizes 7 to 8 : 70 
No. 294 U. Union Suits, White Heavy Weight a No. 290 U. Union Suits, White ‘Winter Weight Merino, 
Cotton. Sizes 2 to & 7 $0.85 60% Wool. Sizes 2 to 8 ‘ ‘ ‘ $1.00 
Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. Z. We will direct you to nearest 


Dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number, as above stated. 


Broadway New York 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A warm home makes 
happy guests 


To put the hostess at her 
best and the guests at their 
ease, modern hospitality re- 
quires that the home shall be 
comfortably, healthfully, and 
cleanly warmed. Ali heating 
methods other than Hot- 
Water and Low-Pressure 
Steam are rapidly passing 
out of fashion. At the pres- 
ent attractive prices, and the 
many economies and benefits 
brought about through their 
use, no home-lover need 
longer put off the purchase of 


RADIATORS 





5 AMERICAN |D 









Illustrates special shaped Stairway Radiator 


F for Steam and Hot- 


Water warming. Those 
who newly build cannot 


BOILERS afford to put in anything 
but IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 


Nor can owners of OLD homes neglect to modernize their property with these 











ADVANTAGE 16: 
IDEAL Boilers are 
so well controlled 
by automatic draft 
’ and check dampers 
that there is no 
overheating or 
fuel waste in main- 
taining a low fire 
for the chill days 
of early Fall and 
{ Spring 





comfort-producing outfits. When the time comes to sell or rent, these Hot-Water 
and Low-Pressure Steam outfits assist to bring quicker transaction at a better 
price — owner gets full money back. Thousands are moving each year into new 
homes, houses, flats, offices, or stores, solely to enjoy the comforts, conveniences, 
fuel economy, and labor-saving of these outfits. Ever hear of any one of these 
wanting to go back to the use of old-fashioned heating methods? 


With IDEAL Boilers the indoor weather is made just what you want it to be— 
no matter what it is outside, calm orstorm, day or night. Whether your build- 
ing is OLD or new, small or large, farm or city, send for our free valuable booklet, 
which will make you a better judge of heating values. Seven cold months ahead! 
Write, telephone, or call today. 

Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


Dept. 39 AMERICANRADIATOR (OMPANY CHICAGO 


PESSSSES SSSSSSSSSSES SSS SSS 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE PIANOLA 


HE Pianola has taken music out of the class of so-called 
accomplishments—has made it the universal possession of the 
many, rather than an exclusive art to be enjoyed by the privileged few. 
No other musical instrument has had its title to supremacy so 
often or so conclusively demonstrated as has the Pianola. 

The prospective purchaser of a Piano-player should clearly under- 
stand that there is but one Pianola. That in the musical world only 
the Pianola is considered worthy of serious consideration :—and that 
all other Piano-players lack the vital and exclusive features like the 
Themodist, Metrostyle, etc., which have been in no small measure 
responsible for the prestige the Pianola enjoys among musicians and 
musical people throughout the world. 


Send for free catalog E ‘‘The Fascination of Person- 
ally Producing Music,’’ and name of nearest agent. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CT FROM WORKSHOP” 
tilled scart ‘ *. eac Gold tillg 10K Gold scart a 75e. each 
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Baird-North 


| PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. - 


; 
_ = ae a ~ ot 
The illustrations above are actual size. They are selections from our regular catalog stock at our regular prices. The quality is 
guaranteed to be as represented. We refund your money if for any reason you are not satisfied with our goods. 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
Our prices are the lowest. Because we sell for cash, and we buy for cash — {t’s an important factor 
in price making; Because we suffer no losses from unpaid accounts; Because we sell you ‘direct from work- 
shop’’—we eliminate the profits of the jobber and the retailer; Because you pay the cost of manu- 
facturing plus one modest profit. 
u should buy of us. Because we offer a selection larger than that of 
the metropolitan stores. This gives the out of town buyer an equal advantage 
with those living in the largest cities. You should buy of us: Because 
we take all the risk, we guarantee safe delivery and we guaran- 
tee to please youor toreturn your money: Because our 
money-back plan is a guarantee that you must be satisfied 
Because thirteen years of unquestioned integrity is the best 
possible guarantee of honest values and fair treatment. 
ewantatrialorder. Wewant an opportu- 

nity to prove the high quality of our goods. Send us 20c 
in stamps for one of the handy pins illustrated above 

. ut the number on the margin under your name and address. % 

f you can duplicate the pin for less than 35c., or if you do not 
believe that you have received unusual value, just tell us so and 
we'll return your money. 
earereliable. For thirteen years we have been selling 
goods by mail. We have satisfied thousands of customers in every 
state and territory. For twelve years we were located in Salem, Mass., 
and during the past year we have been located In Providence, R.1I We 
j refer you to our present bankers in Providence and also in Salem: The 

Phenix National Bank, Providence, R.I., the Mechanics National Bank, 
Providence, R.I., and the Mercantile National Bank, Salem, Mass. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 832 Broad Street, 
Providence, R. lt. 





Tell the substitutor; ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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How can you better invest $1.75 a year for your family 
than by subscribing now for 


THE YOUTHS COMPANIO 


THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER 


The Companion introduces into a home the company which is not -_ good, but wise; not 
only wise, but entertaining. It is adapted to safe fellowship with young people, the agreeable society 
of men and women, and cheerful, optimistic comradeship with the aged. ihe Youth's Companion 
will present to its readers during | 


5 O STAR ARTICLES—Contributions to Useful Knowl- 
edge, by Famous Men and Women. 


= 5 0 CAPITAL STORIES — Serial Stories, Stories of 


Character, Adventure and Heroism. 


1 000 UP-TO-DATE NOTES on Current Events and 


Discoveries in Nature and Science. 


2000 ONE-MINUTE STORIES — Anecdotes, Timely Edi- 
torials, Miscellany, Children’s Page, etc. 


Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1909 Free. 


FREE VERY new subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this 
slip (or the name of this publication) with $1.75 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 1908, including the 

to Thanksgiving and Christmas Holiday Numbers, F REE 
The 1909 Calendar, “In Grandmother's Garden,” 

Jan. lithographed in thirteen colors, size 8 x 24 inches, F REE 


1909 Then The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1909 


—a library of the best reading for every member of the family. 
FM 26 


fees eaheeHaa) aeeeHeyel 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what-I asked for. Good-bye” 
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Chill Fall Nights 


Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are chilly 
and damp, the room in which you sit should be warm 
and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. Toucha 
match to the wick—turn it up as far as it will go. 
You can’t turn it too high, the Smokeless Device 
prevents. Heats a large room in a few minutes 
and can be carried easily from one room to another. 
Handsomely finished in Nickel or Japan. Burns 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


is the best lamp for all- 

The Ray oO Lamp round henna pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 

Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 

latest improved central draft burner. _Handsome—simple—sat- 
isfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your aealer’s, write to 

our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporate: 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked fer. Good-bye.” 
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The 
ost Acceptable 





O present you could make would be more surely, or more thoroughly appre- 
ciated. “‘ President” Suspenders are so much better than the commonplace 
kinds that pull and strain with every move, that any comfort-loving man will 

congratulate you for your sensible choice of his gift. There are different weights and 

lengths to suit all requirements—all made wi-h the highest quality of elastic webbing: 

This year “ President’ Suspenders for Christmas gifts come in boxes that are 
genuine works of art, their covers being decorated with beautiful color pictures by 
the most celebrated French artists. 






Don’t risk disappointment by accepting any substitute—there’s no suspender 
like the “President.” The guarantee on every pair reads— Satisfaction, New 


Pair or Money Back. 
Price 50 Cents 


Sold by all dealers, or sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 
Buy today as many pairs as you will need for your friends. 


THE PRESIDENT 1909 ART CALENDAR 


is amasterpiece. It consists of four panels, three any of the art panels. They are worthy of 
of them reproducing in eight colors the exquisite frames or suttabl for decorating any room. Sent 
work of celebrated French artists, together with postpaid on receipt cf 25 cents. Order at 
an artistic cover panel on which the calendar is once as the demand is heavy and the supply 
printed, There is no printing or advertisinz on limited. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
711 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you,I want what I asked fer. Good-bye.” 
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When this label appears on the end of a 
mattress, you KNOW it is an Ostermoor. 


When it does NOT appear, you KNOW 
equally well that it is not the genuine. 









Don’t trust to your judgment | mark above. It appears in plain sight 
alone; not even an expert can tell on the end of every genuine mattress. 
much about a mattress by the It’s there for your protection, When 
looks. A poor mattress may to you see that trade-mark, you can know 
all appearances seem like a good you're getting. the best mattress made— 





























one; look like one. | buy without worry. 
The sure and only safe way to Unless that trade-mark is there, 
choose a mattress is to be guided by you are taking chances, 
the guarantee of the Ostermoor trade- There is no other mattress like the 





O 

| 

‘4 

4 

¢ 

4 

; $ of an Ostermoor deal- 

% express 
Mattress oe 

m @ dealer can supply. 

re An Ostermoor never needs renovating. Just an occasional sun-and-air bath 
a =ewill keep it always pure and clean—there’s no wear-out to it. 

vy) The Ostermoor Mattress is no/ stuffed, of packed; but du/¢ up, sheet upon sheet. 
4 Thus, an Ostermoor can never mat or pack, never get lumpy or hard, like a 

| =6hair mattress, but will remain luxuriously elastic, supremely comfortable and 

By 6restful for a life-time. Testimonials covering 30 ycars’ use, will be found in 





Our 144-Page Book and Samples Sent Free 


Our book, ‘*The Test of Time,’’ is a mighty interesting 
story about beds of all the ages, about mattresses, and about 
sleep. It tells you how to get a good night’s rest. It’s free— 
a postal brings it. 

Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a month—then, 
if for any reason you're dissatisfied, we’li return every 
penny of your money. 

There’s an Ostermoor Dealer in most places—the livest 
merchant in town. If you'll write us, we'll tell you where 
to buy. But don’t take chances with other mattresses— 

make sure you're getting the genuine Ostermoor—the 
trademark label is our guarantee. Mattress shipped by 
express prepaid same day your check is received by us 
if the dealer has none in stock. 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


174 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupcn below. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
business men have written ten books—2,193 pages 
—I,497 vital business secrets. In them is the best 
of all that they have been able to squeeze from 
their own come experience about 

















—Purchasing — Organization Position-Getting 
—Credits —Systematizing — Position-Holding 
pe y aene tions —Retailing —Man-Handling 
° P h — Shae Seiad * —Wholesaling —Man-Training 
There’s a high stone wall between the untraine —Time: Keeping —Manutacturing _usiness Generalship 
° a -- v > : ; a - 
worker and the man of special training; between the ~—s —Insurance —Competition Fighting 
2 2 —Advertising —Real Estate and hundreds and hun- 
daily bread wages and a good salary; between being —Correspondence | —Public Utilities dreds of other vital busi- 
“ f } h d: ”? d +“ f h h d: ” f —Salesmanship —Banking ness subjects. 
one of the hands ani one of the heads ora A9,(59-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
business. the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 
, ae ‘ ‘4 rn 4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
Don t let that wall stop you. T here $ a Way over 1t 6and7 with handling an training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 


advertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail ; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line ; and the last page tells how 
you may get a complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in col- 
ors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
Sowspages. Will you read the book if we send tt free? 
Send > 0 money. Simply sign the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago-———, 





You must have training now-a-days. You can't 














afford to guess——you must know. Special training If there are, in vour books, any new ways to increase my business or 
fits you for big things gives you the best chances. in- my salary, I should gir to a them. So send un your 16-paye free 

id me descriptive booklet.. I'll read it 25-18 
sures you a lifetime hold on a big, well-paid job. ia 

Spare time study will give you that training at Ree Pe reel oe AUR ee Score 
home, add to your practical knowledge, fit you to earn saci 
more and more salary—to be your best and do WD idnaccsscacaansaseasisedtaepeMiisssarkhinus, ora wetan sens 
your best. ’ 

The AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRE- TELEGRAPHY 
SPONDENCE has helped 80,000 men to better A R N BOOK-KEEPING 
positions. Its instructors are practical men. Its courses SHORTHAND 

m.to- " y mail, in a few weeks spare time home study, under our 

are the most thorough and down-to-mother-earth. _ Its oy mae Bien ted o aead cane Jones 
students are the most successful. coahion is yours; we are unable to supply the demand. 
- ‘ ‘ r ao. pop tg ey have worked up to salaries of 

The help, suggestions and advice of the American 5,000 per year. We send complete outfit, and you 
School—free and freely given—will show you how to PAY US NO ny co en eon 
get a climbing hold on the wall between you and for special offer, stating which you prefer to learn. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 672 'ost.Bide.Kalamazoo.Mieb 
a successful career. ———_ ; —_ 





Simply send us the coupon—and do it today. No 


obligation on your part. We employ no agents. W A N T E D! 


. 7 ou busines I ll F u—f ish capital. 
American School of Correspondence Ted cad enahiseh pouvaiilionthe “Ltagues tian” ts yom 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. locality ar d te ake orders for the Livingston made-to-measure 
» U.S.A. 

clothes Then you get your own clothes for practically 

aa all nothing, which will serve as a splendid advertisement for 

you Start now and take advantage of the big Fall 


Free Information Coupon. 
CLIP AND MAIL TODAY. 
American School of Correspondence. 


Please send me free illustrated 200-page handbook « f engineer- 
ing information. | am interested in the course marked ““X." 


trade. Write me personally for full particulars— 


Livingston the Tailor, 95 First St., South Bend, Ind. 























. Mechanical Drawing . .Mathematics ¢ With the He pgs ce yon a 
* ~ : : - Can be used here, no electricity required, 
: Electrical Engineering . Heating, Ventilating, and brilliant white light adapted to schools, churches and 
. Mechanical Engineering Plumbing j s. Uses denatured alcohol. Costs a few cents 
. Stationary Engineering . Architecture re 1 ’ dapt the AR Hight to amy lantern. 
S j We also make electric and calcium lanterns, moving 
. . Structural Engineering . -Hydraulics picture machines and films. We rent song slides, lecture 
. Locomotive Engineering . Surveying sets with readings and Special Travelogue Sets. 
. Structural in WILLIAMS. wg & EARLE. 
Drafting . Telegraphy 1. 6, ; 18 Chestnut St., Phila. 
. . Telephone Practice .. Textiles 
. Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting .. College Preparatory Course 
” J 
ele aatian kaise imaiuasceisa Geisha Diamonds 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
aussie Mas ge One twentieth the expe: 
nt with privilege c,. examinat: 
For culars, prices, 
THE R. GREGG MFG. é IMPT. CO, 
Dept. g 68-56 W. Jackson Besl., Sa Al 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Which is the 
Trained Man’s Home? 








It’s in the home where training affects you most. It’s in 
the home where the size of your pay-envelope really counts. 


There’s no reason why you should remain in the untrained class when you can so 
easily qualify fora bigger salary through the help of the International Correspondence 
Schools. To learn about it without charge, simply mark and mail the attached coupon. 


Provided you can read and write the way is clear. There is no stipulation as to 
age, occupation or place of residence. Lack of capital need not hinder. 

If your work is uncongenial, mark the coupon. If you want more money, mark 
the coupon. If you wish to advance, 
mark the coupon. If you want to be 
successful in your own chosen occupa- 
tion, MARK THE COUPON. No necessity 
for leaving home or your present posi- 
tion—the I. C. S. helps you in your 
own home—in your spare time. 

There’s no experiment or uncer- 
tainty about this. The I. C.S. has raised 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, withont further obligation on m 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement 
in the position before which I have marked X 





Bookk eeper Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone En 


the salaries of thousands of poorly paid 
men— and af the work they like best. 
Every month the I. C. S. receives hun- 
dreds of voluntary letters telling of 
promotion and increase ae Salary re- 


Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chem 


echan. Enginee 
Plamber & Steam Fitter 
tationary Saguneee 
Civil Enginee 
Bullding C cmaaeted 
Architee’ . aeons 
Archite 





ist 
Textile. — Supt. Strue coca Engineer 
Electrici Bankin - 


ceived wholly through I. C. S. training. 
Elee. ‘oo Mining Rastncer 


During the month of Pecbeice ‘the num- 
ber was 246. To learn how you, too, 
can advance, mark the coupon. 











Name. 
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I 
| 
| 
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r gineer 
| Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt 
| 
| 
| 
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The Business of This Place Street and No. 
is to Raise Salaries.” 








Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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SUIT OR OVERCOAT a 


MADE TO YOUR MEASURE °25:2 
ACTUAL VALUE GUARANTEED $20.00 TO $50.00 


Even were our Suits and Overcoats Ready Made, the price would be Low for such Quality, 
but Made ‘fo Your Order as they will be from your Own Individual Measurements in the 
Very Latest Typical New York Style in the best Manner and in our own Custom ‘Tailor 
Shops trom your own Selection of an excellent Cloth Made to Fit—the Price is astonishingly Low, 

FROM MILL TO MAN is the True Way to put it. With our own Mills to Weave 
the Cloth, We have no Agents or Dealers to Act as our Agents, ihis is un Advantage 
which Serves to Save You at Least ‘Iwo Middlemen’s Profits. 

All the Proof you need of the “Style-Rightness” of our Clothes is the fact, that we have 
long been doing Top Notch ‘Tailoring for New York Men, who know what is proper in Style, 
and their continued Patronage is Positive Proof of our Smart Styling and Expert Workmansliip, 

Send us your name, and we'll send you FREE and Postpaid our New Fashion Cataiog-. 
This is the most Complete and Instructive Style-Book ever Published, illustrated with Clever 
Ideas for Smart Dressers. With this will come Samples of Cloth including every Shade, 
Weave and Texture Made, which will be worn by NEW YORK CITY'S BEST DRESSILD 
MEN, our Home Measurement Chart and Outfit for taking your own Measurement at Home, 

We accomplish a Master-Stroke in serving you at a long Distance; our organization is so 
complete that you take Absolutely No Risk. Kead our Iron Clad Guar antee which is as 
strong as the Rock of Gibraltar. 


We Guarantee to Please and Fit You Perfectly 
or | Refund Your Money Without any Argument. 


Write Postal to-day for our Catalog, We Prepay Express Charges to any part of the 
United States, which means a big saving to you It’s worth your while. 


The New York Tailors, "iSYeus" N 729-731 Broadway, New York City 


The Largest Mail-order ‘Custom. "Tailors to Men in the World. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 7... 


ou cannot permanently rid yourself of disfiguring hair by burning off the exposed part. You must kill the hair root, so 
a at it cannot grow again. The only sure and safe way to do this is by electricity. This method is employed by all repute able 

physicians and dermatologists. THE MAHLER APPLIANCE isan electrical apparatus embodying the standard 
recognized method of electrolysis—simplified for home use. This kills the hair root by a steady, constant current of elec 
tricity, so faint that ir cannot cause the slightest shock or scar, but sufficic ntl x to destroy the life of the hair it can 
I ty required to oj) erate 
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never vrow again. You can use it with absolutely no danger of a 
Send to-lay for our book which fully describes the MAMI i eviden. es of the results 
, achieved by women who have used it. This book free on request. We prepay postage in ful WRITE TO-DAY 
c- D. J. MAHLER, 201 N MAHLER PARK, - 7 __KAST PROVIDENC K, R. I. 
Send No Money | Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 


in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert cxamination. We 
first, then pay. 

ru be t King Measure 
include for FIVE two-cent stamps 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N. 230 North State §t..Chicngo 


JUST YOUR ADDRESS 
In order to prove that Rheuma- 
tism, Indigestion, Constipation, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Deafness, 
Nervousness, Paralysis, and In- 
somnia can be cured in your own home, without | 
drugs or medicines of any kind, we want to send you 


The Vibro-Life Vibrator 


FREE, Express Prepaid 
Try it 10 days, then if you are fully satisfied with 
the benefit received, send us $5.00; otherwise, re- 
turn it and we will pay the express charge. Remem- 
ber, you send no money in advance. You 
decide whether to buy it or return it, and it a 
costs you not one cent unless you keep it. 

Write at once 
EUREKA V IBRATOR co., 

Dept. 44. 1269 Broadway, New York 








"Bent « on Appov al. Bend No Money. $1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mai! a 24 oz. 22-in. short 
~ Stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free, Extra shadesa 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hai 
high grade switches, pompadours, zi 
Anna phen Wve} t.V- 4 
17 Quincey &t., Chic rt 






































For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 








Hot Springs. Ark. Pwight, 11. Portiand, Me. Ruffalo. N. ¥. Pittabure. Pa 
Denver, Col. Marion. Ind. White Plaina, N.Y. Pp meaty ha — Ave. 
rev en . 
West Haven, Conn. Plainfield, Ind. Portland, Oregon. Toronto, Ont 
Des Moin ines, Is. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia. Pa. spe te 
Washington, D. C. rab Ore hard. Ky. St. Louls. Me. 812 N. Broad &t. Winnipeg. M 





911 N. Capitel St. xington, M Manchester, N. H. Harrisburg. Psa. Lenden, England, 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Guaranteed Satisfaction 








“Pre-Shrunk’”’ 
Garment you get this iron-clad guarantee: 


With every Kaufman 


“If any garment bearing the Kaufman 
*Pre-Shrunk’ Label is not satisfactory, it 
may be returned and money refunded.”’ 


If you will read between the lines a little, 
you will see that we must give extra good 





values in our Suits and Overcoats to be 
able to safely make such a wide-open, up- 
to-you, money-back offer as this. As a 
matter of fact, we do. 

You can pay more money for your clothes 
if you wish, but it won’t buy a bit more 
style, service or satisfaction than you will 
secure in 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Garments 





Remember, we Guarantee this—put our 
money behind it— and you are the judge. 

We don’t know of another clothing man- 
ufacturer who would care to make a bind- 
ing guarantee likethis. In fact, we couldn’t 
do it ourselves were it not for our ‘‘Pre- 
Shrinking’’ Process, which is exclusively 
our own, and which no other manufacturer 
can use. 

This process makes style and fit perpet- 
ual. It takes all the shrink tendency out of 
the goods before the cloth is ever touched 
with the shears. So that when.the gar- 
ments are made up they will not shrink, 


These Are Our Claims— Our 


Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’’ Garments are supreme 
in style. No other garments can surpass them. 

They are well made. The workmanship speaks 
for itself. Examine it. Compare. 

They fit perfectly, no matter what your build. 
Look at yourself in the glass. 

And, because ‘‘ PRE-SHRUNK,”’’ they retain 
their shape, and remain good fitting and stylish 
until wear makes them unfit for service. 

This style permanence can be secured in no 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles 
Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct, 
You should have it before deciding. 


for Fall and Winter. 
if you prefer. It’s FREE. 


get out of shape, wrinkle, pucker, bag nor 
draw up. The supreme stylishness which 
you note as you view yourself in the 
clothier’s glass is there to stay. 

Words like “‘best,”’ “‘finest’’ and other 
superlatives, when used to describe yar- 
ments of a certain kind, mean little to 
you. 

But an absolute Guarantee of Satisfac- 
tion, backed by the capital and reputation 
of a big house like ours, means so much 
to you that in your own interest you must 
wear Kaufman ‘“‘Pre-Shrunk’’ Garments 
and no others. 


Guarantee is Back of Them 


other garments, #0 
what you pay for them. 

Your dealer will gladly show 
you Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’’ 
Garments in any of the popu- 
lar fabrics for Fall and Winter 
at $12.00 to $30.00. Most 
people will find something 
to please them at $15.00 to 
$18.00. 


matter 






ctr arm 


Chas Kaulman & Br 





™ 


To be sure of the Style 
Permanence which you 
crave, ask the dealer to 
show you this label, sewed 
in the garments, before 
you buy. 


CHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGO 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 








White Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 








The Only One of Its Kind : Humorous : Artistic : Satirical : Dainty : Literary 


If You Are a Person 


of culture, refinement or intelligence, or all three, you cannot afford not 
to know LIFE. 

If you have a sense of humor, you should see it every week. 

Perhaps you know LIFE slightly. 

Perhaps you don’t know LIFE at all. 

To get acquainted all you have to do is remit 
one dollar to Life Publishing Company, 16 
West Thirty-first Street, New York City. It 
will bring LIFE to you every week for three 
months and wil! cost you Only One Dollar. 

The conditions of this SPECIAL OFFER 
are: 

It is open only to mew subscribers. 
The subscription must come to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 
It must reach us before January, 1909. 


No subscriptions will be renewed at this rate. 
Foreign postage 26c., Canadian, 13c. additional 














Five Dollars a Year : For Sale Everywhere : Ten Cents a Copy : The Best Artists : The Best Writers 


Read the Novel that has Startled Society 
4 Little Brother 


of the Rich by Joseph Medill Patterson 


This most-talked-of novel presents in brilliant literary style a vivid and truthful picture of society and stage life. 


Of your bookseller The Reilly & Britton Co 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.50. 37 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


-—AINSLEE'S MAGAZINE POCKET EDITIONS 


is printed with inks anufactured by 
en ne eee ee | USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer; 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., ites (res Golde, poee’s Seer, Tew > De Bee 
of Physical Development; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; 
LTD., The Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY Army Physical Exercises (revised). 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSI.FF'S ADVERTISER 





; + The Ideal Christmas Present for Your Wife 
is the 


| IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


Operated by (FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) Or Electric 
| Hand “it Eats Up the Dirt’ Motor 


Undoubtedly your wife wishes to be considered among the progressive members of her community. Partic- 
ularly as regards all that relates to cleanliness, she would not have her habits savor in the least of inferiority. 

Toil as she may, urge on her servants as she may, no woman, with broom, brush or carpet sweeper, can 
maintain in her home the conditions of cleanliness, freshness, sweetness, purity and health now demanded 
by people of superior habits. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the perfection of the modern Vacuum Cleaning System—the only 
system by which dirt, bad odors, vermin, germs and disease can be effectively fought and conquered. 

With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, your wife will truly have a Merry Christmas, and by the time, 
labor, strength, health and actual money it will save her, it will indeed give her a Happy New Year. 


j Within the Reach of All 


Equipped for hand operation, the price of the IDEAL $25 The hand machine puts absolutely no tax on the strength. 
V s 


ACUUM CLEANER i Compared with sweeping, it is ease itself. The motor of 
Equipped with electric motor $55 For | alternat- - $60 the electric machine is readily attached to any electric light 
for direct current ing current fixture. The machine weighs only 20 pounds and is easily 


| One nozzle for carpet or rug cleaning. carried about. It is of the strongest metal construction 
| Special nozales for special purposes at low prices. throughout 
If you Wonder how this low-priced machine can contain right within itself all the parts of a thoroughly efficient Vacuum 
Cleaning System, actually doing the work better than the big power plants that cost from $500 up, let us enlighten you 


Our Catalogue and Illustrated Booklet give full, complete and interesting information about every phase of the cleaning 
problem. 
Time is short. Christmas is fast approaching. Write to us at once. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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NEW ENGLAND GETS 
FIRST SERVICE 


ONERATETOALL POINTS 


50 WORDS FOR 25CENTS 


ESIDENTS of Portland, Me., Old Orchard, 
R Me., Saco, Me., Biddeford, Me., Dover, N. 





H., Portsmouth, N. H., Exeter, N. H., Hav- 

erhill, Mass., Lawrence, Mass., L jowell, 
Mass., Boston Mass., and ¢ djacent points, are now 
communicating by wire at rates so low and service 
so accurate and prompt that they are wondering 
at their f »rmer patience with exorbitant rates and 
inadequate service. 


New lines will be opened as rapidly as physical 
and financial conditions permit until every city 
in the United States will be sending— 


25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 


An interesting illustrated booklet has been 
prepared, describing in detail the inveniion, its 
operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking for 
s00klet No. 71 


TELEPOST COMPANY 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
oe BATTERY $2 


Many years’ experience in the 
manufacture of Electrical and 
Medical Apparatus has acquaint- 
ed us with what was needed in 
the form of a Battery for family 
use The public demanded a 
compact, reliable, durable ard 
low-priced apparatus. Anti-Doc 
meets every one of these require 
ments. By aid ef printed instruc 
tionstheinexpericncedgetasgood 
results as the skilled operator 
Uslatiag 8 ict for Rheumatism. 
Se wx free catalogue N24, 168 
pag 1,000 electric al specialties 
wit hi net prices 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY co., 
188-5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 17 Park Place, New York, 


































Trade! Mark 
Free Sample. Write Dept. 42. 


dealer 
for it. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.. 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


SHINES BRICHTEST 














Looking for a Place? 


Coprrieht 1998 hy Life Pub. Co. 











A CHOICE SPOT TO LOCATE 
Hand Mounted India Print, 22 by 18in. $2.00 


On receipt of 25 cents, we will send you the 
richly illustrated catalogue of LIFE’S PRINTS 
containing 160 reproductions of these famous 


pictures. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 16 W. 31st St., New York 





























Tetinee House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished, Com- 
fort and luxurious ease 
Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the. metrop- 
olis centre 
Ro ceececeeeees -@1,50 and @2.00 
Room ant Bath......82.50 and upward 
"e-‘or, Bedroom and Math .0”V 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 
lence. Delightful: music afternoon and 
evening. 
Send for particulars and hand 


me booklet. 








J. P. CADDAGAN 
Man.oging Director 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Preserve your Rugs | 


One of the facts that has brought 


Bissell 


Carpet Sweepers 


into so great favor is the actual saving they ac- 
complish, making carpets and rugs wear more than 


twice as long. This saving of carpets is easily ex- LAMB CHOPS 
plained, as the rapidly revolving brush searches ! 
into the piles of the carpet, lifting dust and dirt out, : : * Hi 
depositing it in the pans within the sweeper-case. are given a delightful piquancy 
If this dirt and sand is allowed to stay in the and flavor by adding 
carpet, or is ground down into it by a broom, it 
acts as a grindstone, cutting the fiber of the carpet 
at each move on the carpet. Price $2.50 to $6.50. FA ERRI w c 

Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Bearing Sweeper now of your 
dealer, send us the purchase slip within one week 
from date of purchase, and we will send you FREE a S A U CE 


fine quality card case with no printing on it. 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
‘Dept. 56 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
_ rr ee An Ideal Sauce for Soups, Gra- 
vies, Stews, Fich, Cheese, 
Game and Salads. 
Assists Digestion. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 















































One Like This ‘o"" Se" $I 3 50 
85) can be built for ’ 
Many other =... 
designs at . on | 
f same cost. PRS] jane, 
ee IK 
sé ” irenead 
MODEL AMERICAN HOMES” {20:- [°° 
our beautiful Book, contains Mlustrations of a su- | *-o*12-0 
pert selection of moderate-cost houses, with floor “a 
plans and estimated cost, ranging from $700 upward , 


“Bs nk 
A ONE DOLLAR BOOK (regular [sisi 




















price) sent to any address on receipt of 25 cts Ce1d-0 
**Best book on the market’ ‘that’ s the general FAzzs 
You'll be 4 Write for it today 
M. A. H. ARCHITECTURAL ©0. 0.” ak FP. b= 
21 Canal St. \, Grand Rapids, Mich. to 











We Trust You 
10 Days 
$4 8 
Each 






MILK TER: 


The Original and the World’s Favorite. 
You never grow tired of 


GALA PETER 


o High as the Alps in Quality. 
write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, beautifully 
Send no money, , rt 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 
curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 2 eh sdy 
color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or a 3 feathers and 
get your own free. Enclose 6c. nostage. 


Write for catalogu 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. D-53, 21 Quincy st. C HICAGO 
Tell the substitutor: ‘ 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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LIQUEUR 
PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


DAINTY _ DELICIOUS 
EXQUISITE CORDIAL 
OF THE CENTURIES 











At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 
Batier & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Sole Agents for United States. 








B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
+ of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 

likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 
over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











OSSESSES the luscious devia | 


of the malt, judiciously blended 
with chat of the fragrant hop, 
in a degree never before at- 
tained in ale brewing. 


vans 


r\le 


T gratifies the taste, refreshes the 
body, and builds bone and sinew. 
A “food stuff” of high nutritive 
value—wholesome and delicious 

a natural tonic. 


as well as regular size bottles 


rans, S n» and Dealers Everywhere 


C. H. EVANS & SONS 


Brewery and Bottling Works 
HUDSON, N. Y. Established 1786 
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STRETCH THEM 


MORE RUBBER AND STRONGER PARTS 
TELL WHY BULL DOGS ARE THE BEST 
Money Cheerfully Refunded if They Don't 
Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 
Made in light and heavy weights 
medium or extra long, as desired 
Ideal for Genteel or Strenuous Wear 
50cts. AT YOUR DEALER 
Or by mail, post-paid, if he cannot supply you 
Dept. 639, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 

‘Style Book,’’ containing valu- 
q: able information, sent free toall 
who mention this publication. 











Protect Your Teeth 


To prevent decay and the accumulation of tartar, 
the teeth should be thoroughly cleansed night and 
morning. 

The purest and recognized best Dentifrice 
—prescribed by Dentists the world over and 
used by discriminating buyers for 58 years—is 


SHEFFIELD’S 


(Antiseptic) Crem e 
Dentifrice 


(Established 


1850) 













enclosed to the Shef- 
field Dentrifrice Co., 
Broad St., New 
London, Conn., wil! bring 
to your home a sample tube 
(1-6 size). If you prefer a full- 
size tube we will mail you one 


on receipt of 25e. in stamps or The 
coin—or, if you prefer, we will Original 
supply you through your dealer, if Tooth 
you will give us name and address. Paste 


Don't use an inferior grade when you can obtain the best 
for practically the same price—choose a brand of established 
merit and insist upon having it. If you merely ask for a 
‘good dentrifrice,’’ the ambitious clerk is apt to give you a 
brand on which the profit is largest. 


Save the coupon on carton—it has a cash value. 











** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.’* 


The Tobaccos are ali aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
Age improves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 


iting. 
In the Geatias, seven countries, from Latakia to 
America, are called upon. 
os “Arcadia” is in a class by itself— 
ing 


not so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 
AT YOUR DEALER'S. 
= 10 CENTS which weil convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
132 Reade Street, New York. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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WAY 


_ 


r 


RAI 


PACIFIC 


TEXAS 








Any one who ie familiar with 
the results from Texas Irrigated 
Land will tell you that the safest, 
surest way to gain a large and per 
manent income from a email! out- 
lay is to get hold of a few-acres of 
Texas Irrigated Land. 

But, heretofore, it has required 
some Ccapital—at least a few hund- 
red dollars—and it has been neces- 


Geo. E. Barstow 
President 
Pecos Valley Land & 
Irrigation Co. 


Now, my company 
makes it possible for 





you to get ten acres 





OF 
sary for the purchas- 
of the finest kind of 





er to goand live on 
| EX, Ba Texas Irrigated 








the land and develop 
it. 
Land, all under cultivation, income property from the 








very beginning, cP fe can save 83.00 a week. 
ou can go and live on it—absolutely assured of 








an independent living from it alone. 





























Or arrangements will be made to have it culti- 
vated for you for a small share of the crops. 

Now I can and will prove all this from the highest authorities 
in the land. 

All you have to do is—write to me and say, “ Prove to me that 
ten acres of your Texas Irrigated Land can be made to procuce 
an income of from 61,000.00 to 85,000.00 a year.” 

1 have the proof, so read what my company will do for you. 


New Safe Land Plan 


I will deliver at once to the Citizen's State Bank of Barstow, 
Texas,a Warranty Deed to ten acres of the Inid of the Pecos 
Valley Land and Irrigation Compan er the subdivision 
of the Company’s property made by John Wilson and filed for 
record with e@ County Clerk of Ward County, Texas. 

I will deliver at once to you, one of 

our Secured Land Contracts for the War- 
1anty Deed at the Bank—on the contract 
pyres & certificate signed by an Officer 
of the Bank and certifying that the Bank 
has your deed and will deliver it to you 
eccor iing to the terms of your Secured 
Land Contract. The Bank acts as an inde- 
pendent agent for both of us—to guaran- 
tee fair play. 

You must pay 83.00 a week, or at the 
rate of 83.00a week in monthly, quarteriy, 
semi-annual or annual payments. 

you can pay as much faster as 
you like. 

At the end of each year—if you take more than a year to 
complete your pepper hates will be credited with 5 per cent 
per annum on the amount you have paid. 

615 down and 83 a week paid regularly, and the Interest 
credits, will mature your Contract in a little over two and three- 
fourths years. 

But you can mature your Contract by paying the same total 
amount, 8483, ina day,a month, six months,a year, or in any less 
time than 2& years, and whenever your recular receipts and 
your interest allowance credit receipts total 6483, all you have to 
do to get your land is to take or send your receipts and your con 
tract to the Citizen's State Bank at Barstow, Texas, together 
with twenty-eight vendor lien notes each for 639, payabie one 
every three months for seven years. 

The Bank will then give you your Warranty Deed to the 
land, which, according to the Contract and the » Must be 
fully irrigated and all under cultivation. 

member this is ten acres of land which I must first prove 
is capable of producing an income of from 61,000 to 85,000 a year. 





I Will Sell it to You 
for $3.00 a Week 


Safeguarded 


The Bank will deliver your deed 
direct to you when your $3.00 a 
week and interest credits total $483.00 


It Doesn’t Take Long 





You get this land for #483, which you can pay fn less than 
three years—815 down and #3 a week—and you then haveonly four 
&39 notes each year for seven years to pay out of your income. 

Can you hope in any other way, so safe and sure as this, to 
have so large an independent income in so short a time! 

1 believe the purchase of Texas Irrigated Land to be the best 
way for a man of smal) means to make himself independent. 
And I believe I am qualined to pass judgment as | have been in- 
terested in Irrigation matters locally and nationally for 15 years. 

The results are simply astounding to those who are uniamil- 
lar with the great subject of irrigation. 

And I believe the happiest man these days is the man with 
the little ten acre irrigated farm—(President Roosevelt says, 
“Even 6 acres is enough to support a famiiy and keep it busy"). 

The owner of a Ten Acre Irrigated Farm doe<n't have to 
“knuckle to the boss,” nor strain his conscience in the struggie 
of the intense commercialism of the day 

His income Is practically untouched by “financial depression ” 

His living and peace of mind are not dependent upon the 
whim of any man. . 

He is king in his own little domain. 

He can make his little ten acres earn as much as a quarter 
section (160 acres) unirrigated. would produce—as much as be- 
tween twenty and eighty thousand dollars in cash would bring, 
loaned out at 6 per cent. 

He has his close neighbors, his telephone, good roads, schools 
and churches—in fact, all the com! ots and conveniences of life 
that come with the prosperous close-knit community, though 
they pass by the great isolated farm. 

The land I want you to buy is all good rich soll, irrigated 
from Canals and Ditches already constructed in the most ap- 
proved modern fashion and carrying an abundant supply of 
water taken from the ever-flowing Pecos River. 

it is within a few miles of Barstow, Texas, and Pecos City, 
Texas, (the two towns are only 64% miles apart—the land 1.es be- 
tween the towns anda little to the north) and served by the Texas 
& Pacific Railway and the Pecos Valley Line of the Santa Fe 
System. 

With rich soil, a splendid climate and the uncertain quantity 
—moisture—eliminated, avriculture and 
horticulturecan here be scientifically car- 
ried on to the spiendid profit of the land 


The abundant crops of large and in 
every other way superior hays, grains, 
cotton, vegetables and fruits are equaled 
in only a very few favored spots. 

The justly celebrated Barstow Grapes 
are considered by many to be even better 
—variety for variety—than those raised 
in Southern California — and we are 1,200 
miles nearer the great Eastern market. 
But all this is the merest outline of what 
I desire to show you in detail. lam only 
attempting to make it clear to you that you can have an assured 
independent living income in less than three years if you can 
possibly save 63 a week. 

Lhave promised to submit the proof. All you have to dots 
write forit. Will you do that today, even if you can’t commence 
rightaway? I want the address of every man or woman who is 
willing to save 83 a week if I can prove that the result will be 
financial independence in less than three short years, 

There is nothing philanthropic about this proposition, but I 
especially want to hear from the wage-earners. I have worked 
for fifteen years to develop this Irrigation System and this com- 
munity. It would be gratifying to me to have those who most 
need it reap the benefits of my labors. 

It will be more convenient for you tonddress me at 8t. Louis, 
and I am equipped there to best answer you. 


GEORGE E. BARSTOW, President . 
Pecos Valic~ '.and and Irrigation Company, of Barstow, Texas, 
837 Missour! Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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WHO GETS THE PROSPERITY? 


During the past 12 years of Republican government | 
the average cost of living has increased 48% | 


HAS YOUR INCOME INCREASED 48% ? 


BRYAN and KERN’S ELECTION MEANS REAL 
TARIFF REVISION AND LOWER COST OF LIVING. 


A FEW FACTS. 

SHOES that cost $3.00 a pair in 1896 now cost $4.00 and $5.00 because materials 
have gone up 52%. Trust controlled, tariff protected, sole leather has gone 
up over | 70% ‘ 

BEEFSTEAK that cost 16 cents per pound in 1896 now costs 24 cents. Why? 
Increase in population outstripped increase in supply. South Ameri- 
can beef barred by tariff protecting the Beef Trust. American cattle 
men get less, American consumer pays more. 

SUITS OF CLOTHES that cost $25.00 in 1896, cost $35.00 to-day. Tariff 

bars foreign woolens. 

SUNLIGHT is free but the glass in your window that cost 75 cents in 1896, costs 

$1.88 to-day, thanks to protection. 

YOUR HOUSE costs you 40% more to build to-day than it did twelve years 


ago, because tariff allows this extortion. 





You pay 48% more to live under Republican Govern- 
ment, because of the tariff that enriches the few. 


VOTE FOR BRYAN and KERN 















mS 

AND LOWER LIVING EXPENSES 9 @7 mica 
. = Democratic 
Py Committee, 
Money is needed to present our principles, ‘policies, and arguments S/ 1131 Auditorium Annex 

: : fe) Chicago, Ill. 

to the public. We expect none, want none and will take none from o ; 
: “ : oe Enclosed please find 
the corporations. If you want to see Bryan and Kern win, show a, $5.00 for the Democratic 
aq . 


your interest not only by voting, but by aiding us to get out Campaign Fund. 
your fellow citizens. Fill out the inclosed coupon, and send 
us $5.00 for our campaign fund (more if you feel & 
ee ae ee ee re ee 
in reduced cost of living and in prosperity that 
helps you. 





Tell the cubstitutor: “No, thank you, i want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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It’s ambition a 
distinguishes MAN _ from 
the lower animal. NMIRR Ss 
natural entency is to tower 
seek HIGHER LEVELS. If 
are not advancing, it is your own Cul. 
If you are a Contractor, Carpenter, Builder, 
Architect or Draftsman, it offers you an ex- 
ceptional chance to advance in your present 
occupation. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 


ARCHITECTURE 
CARPENTRY AND BUILDING 


Ten Massive Volumes, hantoondly —_y Pye ry 
co. 

pages (page size 7x10 inches); 3,000 dheowetiona, full aes Mf ty 
plans, sections, etc. This work fully covers everything pertainin: 
to building. h is a masterpigce of complete, concise, practical 
““ready-to-use’’ information. e employ no agents. 


$24.00 insteaD or $50.00 
FREE 5 DAY OFFER 


Sent by prepaid express on receipt of coupon for 5 days’ FREE 
exarination. If you wish to keep the books, pay $2 within 5 days 
and $2 a month until you have paid the special $24 price; otherwise 
notify us to send for them at our expense. Regular price is $50. 

There are over 200 plans of artistic moderate-priced 
houses, chosen by a staff of architects as typical of the 
best work of the best architects of the entire country— 
invaluable to anyone contemplating building or 
alterations. Also over forty practical problems in 
construction, with solutions. 

Hundreds of hints and suggestions to house builders 
and house owners. The chapters on estimating cost, 
reinforced concrete, plumbing, heating, including 
furnace, steam, hot water and exhaust steam, and 
ventilation are especially complete. 

For extra good measure: if you order within 30 days 
from date of this publication, we will include FREE for one year, as 
a monthly supplement of 132 pages, the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


a live up-to-the-minute, $1.50 ony. crowded with special 
articles on the most recent applications of the principles covered in = 
Cyclopedia; splendidly illustrated with scores of interesting photogra| 


Partial List of Contents 








































Reinforced’ Concrete—Estimating—Contracts and Specifications—The 
Law of Contracts and Liens—Building Superintendence—Building 
Materials— Masonry—Carpentry—Stair Building—Hardware—Plastering 
—Painting—Heating—Ventilation—Wirine for Door -Bells, Burglar 
Alarms —Steel Construction—Elevators—Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 
Mechanical. Architectural, Freehand and Perspective Drawing—Letter 





ing—Blue Printing—Shades and Shadows—The Greek and Roman 
+e op f Architecture—Kendering in Pen and Ink and Wash—Water 
olor Hints for Draftsmen 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
~ FREE FIVE DAY OFFER COUPON. 
Clip and Mail Today. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Please send set Cyclopedia Architecture, Carpentry and Buildiny for 
5 days’ free examination, also T. W. for 1 year I will send §2 within 5 





days and $2 a month until I have pail $24; otherwise I will notify you to 

send for the books. Titie not to pass until fully paid, 

NAME. cccccccccce core seccesee 

Address .......... 

COCUPRTIOR cccccecccccccccecee cecce-o o. @eeererses coesecscce seeeseces 

Employer..... CCR ONSRED CORK Na SD OCs UTNE Reds eEEseeseeS 
Ainalee’s 11-08 
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A Modern Miracle in Cards 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are bound im books containing 25 cards each and are 
carried in a genuine seal leather case. When a card 
is presented it is detached from the book and there 
isn’t the slightest indication of a rough edge. The detached 
edge is just as smooth as every other edge. You can 
hardly believe your eyes when you examine it. Send 
fora sommple tab and try it yourself. 

You know the vantages of having your cards 
always clean, perfectly flat, unmarred, and always to- 
gether, There is no embarrassing search through all 

our pockets only to dig up a soiled, rumpled card. 
seo Patent Book Form Cards pull your hand right to 
the case. Handsomely engraved, they prove you are 
an up-to-date man with whom quality counts. Write 
for samples, now. 







Our Smart 
Card Case 


TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


FISHER BUILOINe 
Gace Acant CHICASO 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
le Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
y 21-23 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 








LOOKING 
AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage of to- 

2 day’s opportunities for the 
merchant, farmer, fruit 
grower and business man 
along the Pacific Coast 
Extension of the 


Chicago, “Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 





















Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A , Chicago 





z Enceca's Motion Pictures 


We furnish ns Outit with Big Adver- 
) tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. Oneman can doit. 
As ity in any locality for 
a man witha little money to showin churches, 
8c - houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc and 
in store 
onsnte Five Cent Theatres '2,"%"* 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides tented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. — 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us, we'll tell youhow. Catalog 
QMUSEMENT SUPPLY co., 463 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


RED BABY “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 


The ONE perfect, non-leakable ink 













At your pencil at a moderate price. 

stationer s 

or by mail, ee $ - -00 

postpaid. Tone 

J. ULLRICH & c.. "etsy, a Agents 
Manufacturers ? "ches Wanted 


135 Greenwich Strect, 
(603 Thames Building.) NEW YORK 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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wa DENTAL CREAM 






















ELICIOUS in 

flavor, leaving the 
mouth delightfully cool 
and refreshed. 

Cleanses antiseptically and 
thoroughly without scratching. 
More convenient, more efficient and 
less wasteful than powder or liquid. 





COMES OUT 
A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH 

















GE acquainted 

through the con- 
venience of the ribbon. 
Make friends through the 


superiority of the cream. 













A generous sample wil] 
be mailed you if you 
send a 2 cent stamp. 





COLGATE & CoO. 


NEW YORK. 











| Dept. A, 55 John St. 
- 
(Established ls7v.) é 

. “Cures While You Sleep.’’ 

. Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
" Bronchitis, Coughs, 
) Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
> which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
4 qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
=| ‘ once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
re Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 
rs Seni Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 

180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal. 
Canada 


ww 2 me om PoP 
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AS A CLEAN-UP 
after any outing and as a re- 
freshing daily habit, put D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream on a hot, 
wet-cloth and wipe face and hands generously. 

This dissolves and brings out dust and impurities 

from the pores. It leaves the skin soft, clear and 
supple, thereby preventing dryness and premature 
wrinkling. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


has proven by its world-wide use, that it fulfils every re- 
quirement that the most exacting critic could desire, with- 
out a single undesirable feature. Of course it has had 
many imitators. The original is sold only in sealed 
packages at 25c, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50 and in Gow 

traveler’s tubes at 10c, 25c, 

and 50c. All dealers, or 

write for sample, gratis. 

Daggett & Ramsdell 

Dept. F 

D. & R. Bidg., 

West 14th St., 

New York. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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20% Down,10% a Month et 


The few Christmas gift suggestions illustrated 
on this page will serve to show how really low our 
prices are You can buy all your Chrismas presents 
from us on credit and have rly a year to pay for them. 
Our 64-year reputation for reliability vour guarantee of quality. 
Choose by number from the illust 3 on this page, or send for 
Eveca mm eb het-teectc.zeMmer-tecllelcmmpelleslelom Wi We send all articles pre- 
paid, with privilege of examination. If your home jeweler 
can duplicate any diamond or piece of jewelry at the 
same price, we will take it back and return your 
money. Send for catalog numbe: 17 to-day. 


Se) ee oe Ok) er. ee On © F 
71-73 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1643 


Congress 


40 regulation backs. The 
. d 
CONGRESS 90 picture backs—daiuty wd eo" Be eee 


bi a colors and gold. others combined. 


30L0 POGES 


= Gold edges. 50c. per pack. 
| 





he U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 17 Cincinnati, O, 


Here *s the Railroad that Runs to Boyville! 


SOME CHRISTMAS } Scientific ELECTRICAL Novelties VERY boy in the country can easily own o railroad. 
SUGGESTIONS Practical, Complete, Durable, Harmless Costs little and pays big dividends,in fun. Our 
a Models of Locomotives, Trains, Trolley Cars, Dynamos, 
Be a sinatt Lamps, etc., are practical and durable inventions. 
Equipped with dry batteries, no acids or liquids used, 
perfectly safe and harmless. Electrical toys instruct as 

well as amuse. 


Catalog B, fully illustrated, quoting low prices—SENT FREE 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
224 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Manufacturers Electrical Novelties in the World. 


=—i«c>inse (= tk ots a3 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, [ we.it what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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EDISON 


AMBEROL 
RECORDS) 


are the new Phonograph Records 
that play twice as long as the reg- 
ular Edison Records. 


This is not done by making the Record larger or longer, but by engraving 
more than twice as many lines to the inch as on the regular Record. 

Thus Amberol Records can be used in the standard sizes of Edison Phono- 
graphs by the addition of a simple attachment or gear. 

These new Records not only play longer than any other Record now made, 
but they play better, their tone quality being richer, clearer and more delicate 
than has been possible in the past. 


To Play Amberol Records on Your Present Phonograph 


requires an attachment comprising a change gear and a new reproducer. Your 
dealer has this attachment, will put one on your Phonograph at a moderate cost, 
and will explain it to you. 

We will be glad to send to anyone, however, a booklet describing the new 
attachments, describing the Amberol Records, giving a list of the musie now 
available on these Records and giving all the other information necessary to make 
it possible for you to get more than twice as much enjoyment out of your Edison 
Phonograph as you are now getting. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 38 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 
sone te A: a RSE AAAI Stns ESAT RR GR ARES A a SCN ce NY eM 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 














IN ANY WALK 
OF LIFE YOU CAN 
“STEP HIGH” IN 


Kenney? 


HANGWELL 
TROUSERS 
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They satisfy pride in dress. Impose no strain on seams when seated. t 
of Kenyon Overcoats, which guarantees quality and workmanship. Your dealer should have them; if not, send us his name 
and we will see that youare supplied. Tell us the type of garment you desire and about what you wish to pay. We will send 
samples & cloth, or will, if desired, forward complete garments to a dealer for your inspection. This liberal offer also applies 
to our Kenreign Rain Coats and Kenyon Overcoats, enabling you to inspect all these at your own convenience. 


Cc. KENYON CO., 23 Union Square, New York 


Address Mail to Factories, 709 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 









M, 


Correctly designed andcut. Made by the makers 











MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 






‘*Baby’s Best Friend”’ 

and Mamma’'s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 

prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 

refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 

face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 

Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Menzen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental aed No 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wranper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at stores 






















Do You Hear Well? 




















The Stolz Electrophone - A New, Elecirical. Sclentific and 
Practical Invention tor those who are Deaf or Partially 
Deat—MAY NOW BE TESTED IN YOUR OWN HOME, 

Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month's trial of 
the Stolz Electrophone at home [his personal practical test 
serves to prove that the device satisfies with ease, every 
requirement of a perfect hearing device. Write for particulars 
at once, before the offer is withdrawn, for by this pers mal text 
plan the final selection of the o ¢ completely satisyactory he.r- 

in aid is made easy and inexpensive for every one 
| This new invention. the Stolz Electro 
FES 3 phone (U.S. Patent No. 763,575) renders 
La 4 unnecessary h clumsy, unsizltly and 
rs , frequently harmful devices as trumpets, 
horns, tubes, ear drums, fans, ete It isa 
tiny electric telephone that fits on the ear 
and wiich, the instant it is applied, »ag 
fies the sound waves in such manner as to 
an astonis/ rcrease in the céear 





of a und overcomes the buzz- 
ing and roaring «ar noises and, also, so con- 
stantly and electrically exercises the vital parts 
of the ear that, usually, the natural unaided 
hearing itself is gradually restored 
What Three Business Men Say. 

The E'ectrophone is very satisfactory. Being smal! in 
size and great in hearing qualities makes it prefer- 
ab'e to any I have tried and. I believe, I have tried 
al of them. M. W. HOYT, Wholesale Grocer, 








; eg Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 
Mas. C. Linecka, 238 12th Ave.. Mav f " 
el, 1h. Gea an es I got so deaf I could not hear with my speaking 
Less conspicuous than eye-glasses.| tube and was advised to try the Electrophone. 





After fifteen years of deafness, discomfort and 
worry now hear perfectly at church and at 
concer s. W. R. UTLEY, Sales Mgr., 8. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. 

I have now used your Electrophone over s year, and know that it is a first-class, 
scientific hearing device. Without it peon'e have to shout directly in my ear to make 
me hear. With it, | can hear distinctly when spoken to in an ordinary tone. Best of all, 
IT HAS STOPPED MY HEAD Norse, which were a terrible aggravation. LEWIS W. MAY, 
Cashier, 100 Washington 8t., Chicago. 





Write to, or call (call if you can) at our Chicago offices for particulars 
of our personal te t offer and list of other prominent endorsers who 
will answer inquiries Physicians cordially invited to investigate 
aurists’ opinions 

Stolz Electrophone Co., 1244 Stewart Bidg., Chicago 
Branch Offices Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Indianopolis, Des 
Moines, Toron’o. Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eny 














Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Iitustrations Collectors 
for our 64 and 
pig? Makers of 


S yle Book 1 Fine Furs. 








This coat $50 This jacket $30 


Plymouth Furs 


Fur Buying is an Art. 


"Topay people of refinement, the world over prize furs as the most 
slegant adjunct of personal adornment. Plymouth furs are made in 
the great fur center of this country and are the standard of furs in America. 


Write for our Style Book B. 


It tells about furs. It tells how we select the choicest pelts, the care used 
in making up the garments, and the great saving made possible by dealing direct 
bv the manufacturer. Re vour expenditure $5 or $5000. This style book is sent 
free on request. MEN’S FURS. Fur and Fur-lined Coats, Caps, Gauntlets, for 
street driving and autoing use. 





The Plymouth Fur Co., Dept. B. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Over Thirty Years’ Standard Style and 
Durability is the best form of 


INSURANCE 




























d will “be maintained at any cost. 

HONEST ease will tell you that Shawknit Socks | 

wear longer, are fast color, seamless, and delightfully | 

soft-to the feet. Because they are shaped in the | 

knitting they do not bind nor draw over instep. 

For the sake of ‘tender feet we have produced Style 5°1, 

a pi Weight cotton stocking, Pure White Inside — 
‘fe skit and Black and White Mixture 

} e 35° I; the same as Style 5°I, | 





‘eight. 
ure the nieve styles of Shawknit Socks 
er, we will fill your trial order upon 
These goods delivered at our own 
where in the United States, 25 cents 
pairs $1.50, packed in an attractive 
Sizes 9 to | 1% inclusive. 


colored catalog showing \ a + _ Mention size when ordering | 


styles, weights and prices, 4 
~ SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 


sent free for the 
asking 


"30 SHAW STREET, L LOWELL, MASS. 


it lil 4 


















Buy Your Christmas Gifts on 8 Months’ Time 


Use the Loftis system. iM oe you to make beautiful and valuable presente without the outlay 
of much money. By giv ne ace and lowest prices we make 85 or 810 do the work that 850 does 
in @ cash store, make Tou SELECTIUNS NOW. Send for a copy of our handsome C notstmees Catalog, 
and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you desire, and we will send them to your 
home, place of business, or express office, for your inspection. If you like them, pay one-fifth on 
delivery, and the balance in 8 equal monthly amounts. We give a signed guarante e of value * 
and quality with every diamond, also the privilege of exchange for full value at any time for 

y any other article of jewelry from our million dollar stock. We take all 

The ed Rehievie, Original Diamond Eas and pay all expresscharges. Y wn 

rch Credit House ave nothing to lose and a & great dea 


ogain,sodon’tdelay. WRITE FoR 
B80S.8 CO, dept. M0. ‘02 State St., Chicago | CiikiSTMAS CATALOG TODAY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“It’s a pleasure 
to clean Cook’s 


Linoleum. ” 


eeping down the dirt 

is the drudgery of house- 
work. With carpet and 
matting on your floors, you 
can never hope to get ahead 
of King Dirt—woman’s 
greatest enemy. But with 
Cook's LinoLeuM on_ the 
floors, the drudgery is gone. 
Dirt cannot accumulate. 
You wipe up the linoleum 
floor and it 1s as cléan and 
fresh as new. It saves your 
time, saves your strength, 
your health and your money. 


Ask your dealer for Coox’s Linoteum—with 
the name on the back. Many beautiful patterns, 
both inlaid and_ printed. Designs suitable for 
every room in the house. 


Write for Cook’s Linoleum 
Book B, with patterns 1 colors 


9 for your walls is another 
Cook’s Decora aid “" beautifying 
your home and lightening housework. The 
new, Ccleanable, waterproof wall covering; which 
comes in rolls, is hung like wall-paper, lasts a 
life-time, and, when soiled or dusty, is made 
like new again by wiping with a damp cloth. 
Thoroughly artistic—tapestry, burlap and_ tile 
effects, floral designs, etc. 


Cook’s LINOLEUM, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Doctors Will Acknowledge 


that a large percentage of their practice develops 
from the common ills, the petty ailments and the 
trifling accidents of daily life. A slight knawledge 
of the simplest remedies would have,:in nine“cases 
out of ten, made a professional visit unnecessary. 


Just think of that! 


If more people po more —- the many forms 
and many uses of 


VASELINE| 


In convenient, sanitary tubes 


this large percentage could be easily cut in half. 
For instance: 
A few applications of CAPSICUM VASELINE applied in time 


will often prevent chronic rheumatism and gouty complaints. 


A little daub of CARBOLATED VASELINE on a cut or a 


sore prevents what may turn out to be serious blood poisoning. 


MENTHOLATED VASELINE will relieve neuralgia’s racking 


pains and nervous headaches. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE heals chapped and rough skin. 


If you are one of the many thousands who do not understand the scores of every day uses 
the different kinds of Vaseline are for, drop us a line and we will send our 


Free “Vaseline Handbook” 


It is full of valuable suggestions. It explains concisely how, when and why you should use 


White Vaseline Vaseline Cold Cream 
Borated Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Perfumed White Vaseline Vaseline Oxide of Zinc 


They all come in callapsible tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of ALL Vaseline Products 
5 State Street 


Tell the substituior: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Why the Doctor 


Gives His Patients 
| Schlitz Beer 


Nurse: ‘‘Why is it, Doctor, that you use Beer instead 
of malt extract ?’’ 

Doctor: ‘“‘Schlitz Beer, Nurse. Because I have found 
that my patients assimilate it better and that there are 
no ill effects. Have you found anyone under your 
charge who did not benefit from it ?”’ 

Nurse: ‘“‘No, Doctor. While some patients at the 
R Hospital where I was before were sick- 

ened by malt extract, I have never no- 

ticed such result from Schlitz Beer here. 

Even those just recovering from an 

operation retain Schlitz Beer. Often 

it is the only food they can take.”’ 
















































Doctor: ‘‘Itis the best nourishment. 
The care given its brewing, even to cooling it in 
filtered air, makes Schlitz Beer so pure that no harm 
can come from it. Schlitz Beer, too, has a richness 
in food value, greater than I have found in any 
other beer, due to the barley, hops and yeast used.’”’ 

Nurse: ‘“‘Why is it, Doctor, Schlitz never causes 
biliousness ?”’ 

Doctor: ‘Because Schlitz is thoroughly aged. Fer- 
mentation is completed at the brewery, not in the 
patient’s stomach. The final step after bottling 
and sealing is the sterilization through which it is 
impossible for any germ to exist.” 

Nurse: ‘“‘My patients seem to enjoy the taste of 
Schlitz.”’ 

Doctor: “‘Yes. Even old world brewmasters have 
complimented Schlitz on its full rich flavor, proving 
the goodness of all the materials.’ 

Nurse: ‘“‘If Schlitz beer is such a benefit to the sick 
it ought to be good for the well.”’ 

Doctor: “‘Itis. And if those who are well would 
drink more of it we would have fewer anaemic 

patients. We would have less stom- 

ach trouble and nerve disorder. In 
every way the use of Schlitz promotes 
health.” 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown is branded Schlitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


Good-bye.” 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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One Policy 
One System 
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HAT the American public requires 
a telephone service that is univer- 
sal is becoming plainer every day. 
Now, while people are learning that 
the Bell service has a broad national 
scope and the flexibility to meet the 
ever varying needs of telephone users, 
they know little of how these results 
have been brought about. The key- 
note is found in the motto—“One policy, 
one system, universal service.” 


Behind this motto may be found the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company—the so-called “parent” Bell 
Company. 


A unified policy is obtained because 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has for one of its functions 
that of a holding company, which fede- 
rates the associated companies and 
makes available for all what is accom- 
plished by each. 

As an important stockholder in the 
associated Bell companies, it assists 
them in financing their extensions, and 
it helps insure a sound and uniform 
financial policy. 

A unified system is obtained because 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has for one of its functions 
the ownership and maintenance of the 
‘elephones used by the 4,000,000 sub- 
scribers of the associated companies. 


In the development of the art, it orig- 
inates, tests, improves and protects new 
appliances and secures economies in 
the purchase of supplies. 

It provides a clearing - house of 
standardization and thus insures econ- 
omy in the construction of equipment, 
lines and conduits, as well as in ope- 
rating methods and legal work—in fact, 
in all the functions of the associated 
companies which are held in common, 
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Universal, comprehensive service is 
obtained because the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has 
among its other functions the construc- 
tion and operation of long distance 
lines, which connect the systems of the 
associated companies into a unified and 
harmonious whole. 

It establishes a single, instead of a 
divided, responsibility in inter-state 
connections, and a uniform system of 
operating and accounting; and secures 
a degree of efficiency in both local and 
long distance service that no association 
of independent neighboring companies 
could obtain. 


Hence it can be seen that the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
the active agency for securing one policy, 
one system, and universal service—the 
three factors which have made the 
telephone service of the United States 
superior to that of any other country. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Swift's Premium Calendar 
for 1909 


Consists of four subjects taken by special permission from famous American Art 
Galleries, as follows: 


1. “Going to Pasture’”’— 





Truesdell. In Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, 
Washington. 


. “All’s Well”?—Winslow 
Homer. In Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


3. “Song of the Lark” 
—Jules Breton. In Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


4. “The Sisters”—Bougue- 
reau. In Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New 
York. 


These famous master- 
pieces are faithfully repro- 
duced by the latest stcne 
printing art to bring out the 
true colorings of the origi- 
nal. Each picture is 10x15 
inches, with no advertising, 


ho 


and makes a handsome sub- 





ject for framing. 


How Swift's Premium 
Calendar can be ob- 
tained. 





For—Ten cents in stamps or coin; 
soles Or—One cap from a jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract; 











Or—Ten Wool Soap wrappers. 


Always remember that the Aighest quality of Ham and Bacon is Swift’s Premium 
—of uniform tenderness and flavor the year ’round. Address 


Swift & Company, Dept. 27, Chicago, II. 
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